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CHAPTER VIII. 
HOW THE KING HAWKED ON CROOKSBURY 
HEATH. 

HE KING and his attendants 
had shaken off the crowd who 
had followed them from Guild- 
ford along the Pilgrims’ Way, 
and now, the mounted archers 
having beaten off the more 
persistent of the spectators, they rode at their 
ease in a long, straggling, glittering train over 
the dark, undulating plain of heather. 

In the van was the King himself, for his 
hawks were with him, and he had some hope 
of sport. Edward, at that time, was a well- 
grown, vigorous man in the very prime of his 
years, a keen sportsman, an ardent, gallant, 
and achivalrous soldier. He was a scholar too, 
speaking Latin, French, German, Spanish, and 
even a little English. So much had long been 
patent to the world, but only of recent years 
had he shown other and 





complexion was tanned to copper by a life 
spent in field sports or in war, and he rode 
his magnificent black horse carelessly and 
easily, as one who has grown up in the saddle. 
His own colour was black also, for his active, 
sinewy figure was set off by close-fitting 
velvet of that hue, broken only by a belt of 
gold and by a golden border of open pods 
of the broom plant. With his high and noble 
bearing, his simple yet rich attire, and his splen- 
did mount, he 
looked every 
inch a king. 
The picture of 
gallant man on 
gallant horse 
was completed 
by the noble 
Falcon of the 
Isles, which 
fluttered along 








more formidable character- 
istics—a restless ambition 
which coveted his neigh- 
bour’s throne, and a wise 
foresight in matters of 
commerce, which engaged 
him now in transplanting 
Flemish weavers, and sow- 
ing the seeds of what 
for many years was the 
staple trade of England. 
Each of these varied 
qualities might have been 
read upon his face. The 
vrow, shaded by a crimson 
cap of maintenance, was 
broad and lofty. The 
large brown eyes were 
ardent and bold. His 
chin. was clean - shaven, 
and the close-crapped dark 
moustache did not conceal 
the strong mouth, firm, 
proud, and kindly, but 
capable of setting tight in 
merciless ferocity. His 
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some twelve feet above his head, “ waiting 
on,” as it was termed, for any quarry which 
might arise. The second bird of the cast 
was borne upon the gauntleted wrist of Raoul, 
the chief falconer, in the rear. 

At the right side of the monarch and a 
little behind him rode a youth some twenty 
years of age, tall, slim, and dark, with noble 
aquiline features and keen, penetrating eyes, 
which sparkled with vivacity and affection as 
he answered the remarks of the King. He 
was clad in deep crimson diapered with gold, 
and the trappings of his white palfrey were of 
a magnificence which proclaimed the rank 
of its rider. On his face, still free from 
moustache or beard, there sat a certain 
gravity and 


a pugnacious nature. His complexion was 
crimson, his large blue eyes somewhat promi- 
nent, and his whole appearance full-blooded 
and choleric. He was short, but very 
massively built, and evidently possessed of 
immense strength. His voice, however, when 
he spoke was very gentle and lisping, while 
his manner was quiet and courteous. Unlike 
the King or the Prince, he was clad in 
light armour, and carried a sword by his 
side and a mace at his saddle-bow, for 
he was acting as captain of the King's 
Guard, and a dozen other knights in steel 
followed in the escort. No hardier soldier 
could Edward have at his side if, as was 
always possible in those lawless times, sudden 

danger were to 





majesty of ex- 
pression which 
showed that, 
young as he was, 
great affairs had 
been in his keep 
ing, and that his 
thoughts and 
interests were 
those of the 
statesman and 
the warrior. 
That great day 
when, little 
more than a 
schoolboy, he 
had led the van 
of the victorious 
army which had 
crushed the 
power of France 
at Crécy had 
left this stamp 
upon his fea- 
tures ; but stern 
as they were 
they had _ not 
assumed _ that 
tinge of fierce 
ness which in 
after years was 
to make “The Black Prince” a name of 
terror on the marches of France. Not yet 
had the first shadow of fell disease come to 
poison his nature ere it struck at his life as 
he rode that spring day, light and debonair, 
upon the Heath of Crooksbury. 

On the left of the King, and so near to 
him that great intimacy was implied, rode a 
man about his own age, with the broad face, 
the projecting jaw, and the flattish nose 
which are often the outward indications of 








“A DOZEN OTHER KNIGHTS IN STEEL FOLLOWED IN THE ESCORT. 


threaten; for 
this was the 
famous Knight 
of Hainault, 
now naturalized 
as an English 
man, Sir Walte1 
Manny, who 
bore as high a 
reputation for 
chivalrous 
valour and for 
gallant temerity 
as Chandos him- 
self. Behind 
the knights, 
who were for- 
bidden to scat- 
ter and must 
always follow 
the King’s per- 
son, there was 
a body of twenty 
or thirty hobe- 
lers, or mounted 
bowmen, to 
gether with 
several squires, 
unarmed them- 
selves, but lead- 
ing spare horses 
upon which the heavier part of their knights’ 
equipment was carried. A straggling tail of 
falconers, harbingers, varlets, body-servants, 
and huntsmen holding hounds in leash con 

pleted the long and many-coloured train 
which rose and dipped on the low undula 
tions of the moor. 

Many weighty things were on the mind of 
Edward the King. There was truce for the 
moment with France, but it was a truce 
broken by many small deeds of arms, raids, 
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surprises, and ambushes upon either side, 
and it was certain that it- would soon dissolve 
again into open war. Money must be raised, 
and it was no light matter to raise it now that 
the Commons had once already voted the 
tenth lamb and the tenth sheaf. Besides, 
the Black Death had ruined the country, the 
arable land was all turned to pasture, the 
labourer, laughing at statutes, would not 
work under fourpence a day, and all society 
was chaos. In addition the Scotch were 
growling over the border, there was the 
perennial trouble in half-conquered _Ire- 
land, and his allies abroad in Flanders and 
in Brabant were clamouring for the arrears 
of their subsidies. All this was enough to 
make even a victorious monarch full of care. 
3ut now Edward had thrown it all to the 
winds, and was as light-hearted as a boy 
upon a holiday. No thought had he for 
the dunning of Florentine bankers or the 
vexatious conditions of those busybodies at 
Westminster. He was out with his hawks, 
and his thoughts and his talk should be of 
nothing else. The varlets beat the heather 
and bushes as they passed and whooped 
loudly as the birds flew out. 

“A magpie! A magpie!” cried the 
falconer. 

“ Nay, nay, it is not worthy of your talons, 
my brown-eyed queen,” said the King, look- 
ing up at the great bird which flapped from 
side to side above his head, waiting for the 
whistle which should give her the signal. 
“The tiercels, falconer—a cast of tiercels ! 
Quick, man, quick! Ha! the rascal makes 
for wood! He puts in! Well flown, brave 
peregrine! He makes his point. Drive 
him out to thy comrade. Serve him, 
varlets! Beat the bushes! He _ breaks! 
He breaks! Nay, come away, then! You 
will see Master Magpie no more.” 

The bird had, indeed, with the cunning of 
his race, flapped its way through brushwood 
and bushes to the thicker woods beyond, so 
that neither the hawk amid the cover, nor its 
partner above, nor the clamoreus beaters 
could harm it. The King laughed at the 
mischance and rode on. Continually birds 
of various sorts were flushed, and each was 
pursued by the appropriate hawk—the snipe 
by the tiercel, the partridge by the goshawk, 
even the lark by the little merlin. But the 
King soon tired of this petty sport, and went 
slowly on his way, still with the magnificent 
silent attendant flapping above his head. 

“Ts she not a noble bird, fair son?” he 
isked, glancing up as her shadow fell upon 


him, 
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“* She is indeed, sire. Surely no finer ever 
came from the Isles of the North.” 

“Perhaps not, and yet I have had a hawk 
from Barbary as good a footer and a swifter 
flyer. An Eastern bird in yarak has no 
peer.” 

“T had one once from the Holy Land,” 
said Manny. “It was fierce and keen and 
swift as the Saracens themselves. They 
say of old Saladin that in his day his breed 
both of birds, of hounds, and of horses had 
no equal on earth.” 

“T trust, dear father, that the day may 
come when we shall lay our hands on all 
three,” said the Prince, looking with shining 
eyes upon the King. “Is the Holy Land to 
lie for ever in the grasp of these unbelieving 
savages, or the Holy Temple to be defiled by 
their foul presence ? Ah! my dear and most 
sweet lord, give to me a thousand lances with 
ten thousand bowmen like those I led at 
Crécy, and I swear to you, by God’s soul, 
that within a year I will have done homage 
to you for the Kingdom of Jerusalem.” 

The King laughed as he turned to Walter 
Manny. 

“ Boys will still be boys,” said he. 

“The French do not count me such!” 
cried the young Prince, flushing with anger. 

“ Nay, fair son, there is no one sets you at 
a higher rate than your father. But you have 
the nimble mind and quick fancy of youth, 
turning ever from the thing that is half done 
to a farther task beyond. How would we 
fare in Brittany and Normandy whilst my 
young Paladin with his lances and his bow- 
men was besieging Ascalon or battering at 
Jerusalem ? ” 

‘“* Heaven would help in Heaven’s work.” 

“From what I have heard of the past,” 
said the King, dryly, “I cannot see that 
Heaven has counted for much as an ally 
in these wars of the East. I speak with 


. reverence, and yet it is but sooth to say that 


Richard of the Lion Heart or Louis of 
France might have found the smallest earthly 
principality of greater service to him than all 
the celestial hosts. How say you to that, 
my Lord Bishop ?” 

A stout Churchman, who had ridden be 
hind the King on a solid bay cob well suited 
to his weight and dignity, jogged up to the 
monarch’s elbow. 

“ How say you, sire? I was watching the 
goshawk on the partridge and heard you 
not.” 

“ Had I said that I would add two manors 
to the See of Chichester I warrant that you 
would have heard me, my Lord Bishop.” 
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“ Nay, fair lord, test the matter by saying 
so,” cried the jovial Bishop. The King 
laughed aloud. 

“A fair counter, your reverence. By the 
rood, you broke your lance that passage. 
But the question I debated was this. How 
is it that, since the Crusades have manifestly 
been fought in God’s quarrel, we Christians 
have had so little comfort or support in 
fighting them? After all our efforts and the 
loss of more men than could be counted, we 
are at last driven from the country, and even 
the military orders, which were formed only 
for that one purpose, can scarce hold a foot- 
ing in the islands of the Greek sea. There 
is not one seaport nor one fortress in Palestine 
over which the flag of the Cross still waves. 
Where, then, was our Ally?” 

“ Nay, sire, you open a great debate which 
extends far beyond this question of the Holy 
Land, though that may indeed be chosen 
as a fair example. It is the question of all 
sin, of all suffering, of all injustice—why it 
should pass without the rain of fire and the 
lightnings of Sinai. The wisdom of God is 
beyond our understanding.” 

The King shrugged his shoulders. 

“This is an easy answer, my Lord Bishop. 
You are a Prince of the Church. It would 
fare ill with an earthly prince who could give 
no better answers to the affairs which con- 
cerned his realm.” 

“There are other considerations which 








** BIRDS OF VARIOUS SORTS WERE FLUSHED, AND EACH WAS 
PURSUED BY THE APPROPRIATE HAWK.” 


might be urged, most gracious sire. It is 
true that the Crusades were a holy enter 
prise, which might well expect the immediate 
blessing of God; but the Crusaders-—is it 
certain that they deserved such a blessing? 
Have I not heard that their camp was the 
most dissolute ever seen ?” 

“Camps are camps all the world over, and 
you cannot in a moment change a bowman 
into a saint. But the Holy Louis was a 
Crusader after your own heart. Yet his men 
perished at Mansourah and he himself at 
Tunis.” 

“ Bethink you also that this world is but 
the ante-chamber of the next,” said the 
prelate. “By suffering and tribulation the 
soul is cleansed, and the true victor may be 
he who, by the patient endurance of misfor- 
tune, merits the happiness to come.” 
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“If that be the true meaning of the 
Church’s blessing, then I hope that it will be 
long before it rests upon our banners in 
France,” said the King. “But methinks 
that when one is out with a brave horse and 
a good hound one might find some other 
subject than theology. Back to the birds, 
Bishop, or Raoul the falconer will come to 
interrupt thee in thy cathedral.” 

Straightway the conversation came back 
to the mystery of the woods and the mystery 
of the rivers, to the dark-eyed hawks and 
the yellow-eyed, to hawks of the lure and 
hawks of the fist. The Bishop was as steeped 
in the lore of falconry as the King, and the 
others smiled as the two wrangled hard over 
disputed and technical questions—if an eyas 
trained in the mews can ever emulate the 
passage-hawk taken wild, or how long the 
young hawks should be placed at hack, and 
how long weathered before they are fully 
reclaimed. 

Monarch and prelate were still deep in 
this learned discussion, the Bishop speaking 
with a freedom and assurance which he would 
never have dared to use in affairs of Church 
and State, for in all ages there is no such 
leveller as sport. Suddenly, however, the 
Prince, whose keen eyes had swept from time 
to time over the great blue heaven, uttered 
a peculiar call and reined up his palfrey, 
pointing at the same time into the air. 

“A heron!” he cried. “A heron on 
passage !” 

To gain the full sport of hawking a heron 
must not be put up from its feeding-ground, 
where it is heavy with its meal, and has no 
time to get its pace on before it is pounced 
upon by the more active hawk, but it must be 
aloft, travelling from point to point, probably 
from the fish-stream to the heronry. Thus 
to catch the bird on passage was the prelude 
of all good sport. The object to which the 
Prince had pointed was but a black dot in 
the southern sky, but his trained eyes had 
not deceived him, and both Bishop and 
King agreed that it was indeed a heron, 
which grew larger every instant as it flew in 
their direction. 

“Whistle him off, sire! 
gerfalcon !” cried the Bishop. 

“Nay, nay ; he is over far. She would fly 
at check.” 

“Now, sire, now !” cried the Prince, as the 
great bird, with the breeze behind him, came 
sweeping down the sky. 

The King gave a shrill whistle, and the 
well-trained hawk raked out to right and to 
left to make sure which quarry she was to 
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follow. Then, spying the heron, she shot up 
in a swift ascending curve to meet him. 

“Well flown, Margot! Good bird!” cried 
the King, clapping his hands to encourage 
the hawk, while the falconers broke into the 
shrill whoops peculiar to the sport. 

Going on her curve the hawk would soon 
have crossed the path of the heron, but the 
latter, seeing the danger in his front and con- 
fident in his own great strength of wing and 
lightness of body, proceeded to mount higher 
in the air, flying in such small rings that to 
the spectators it almost seemed as if the bird 
were going perpendicularly upwards. 

“He takes the air!” cried the King, 
“But strong as he flies he cannot outfly 
Margot. Bishop, I lay you ten gold pieces to 
one that the heron is mine.” 

“IT cover your wager, sire,” said the Bishop. 
“TI may not take gold so won, and yet I 
warrant that there is an altar-cloth somewhere 
in need of repairs.” 

“You have good store of altar-cloths, 
Bishop, if all the gold I have seen you win at 
tables goes to the mending of them,” said the 
King. ‘Ah, by the rood, rascal, rascal ! 
See how she flies at check !” 

The quick eyes of the Bishop had per- 
ceived a drift of rooks which, on their even- 
ing flight to the rookery, were passing along 
the very line which divided the hawk from 
the heron. A rook is a hard temptation 
for a hawk to resist. In an instant the 
inconstant bird had forgotten all about the 
great heron above her, and was circling over 
the rooks, flying westwards with them as 
she singled out the plumpest for her stoop. 

“There is yet time, sire! Shall I cast off 
her mate ?” cried the falconer. 

“Or shall I show you, sire, how a pere- 
grine may win where a gerfalcon fails?” said 
the Bishop. “Ten golden pieces to one 
upon my bird.” 

“ Done with you, Bishop!” cried the King, 
his brow dark with vexation. ‘“ By the rood, 
if you were as learned in the fathers as you 
are in hawks you would win to the throne of 
St. Peter! Cast off your peregrine and 
make your boasting good.” 

Smaller than the Royal gerfalcon, the 
Bishop’s bird was none the less a swift and 
beautiful creature. From her perch upon 
his wrist she had watched with fierce, keen 
eyes the birds in the heaven, mantling herself 
from time to time in her eagerness. Now, 
when the button was undone and the leash 
uncast, the peregrine dashed off with a whirr 
of her sharp-pointed wings, whizzing round 
in a great ascending circle which mounted 
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swiftly upwards, growing ever smaller and 
smaller as she approached that lofty point 
where, a mere speck in the sky, the heron 
sought escape from its enemies. Still higher 
and higher the two birds mounted, while the 
horsemen, their upturned, strained 
their eyes in their efforts to follow them. 

“She rings! She still rings!” cried the 
Bishop. “She is above him! She _ has 
gained her pitch!” 

“Nay, nay; she is far below,” said the 
King 

“By my soul, my Lord Bishop is right !” 
cried the Prince. “I believe she is above. 
See! See! She swoops ! 

“She binds! She binds!” cried a dozen 
voices, as the two dots blended suddenly 


faces 


into one. 

rhere could be no doubt that they were 
falling rapidly. Already they grew larger to 
the eye. Presently the heron disengaged 


himself and flapped heavily away, the worse 
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for that deadly embrace, while the peregrine, 
shaking her plumage, ringed once more so 
as to get high above the quarry and deal it 
a second and more fatal blow. The Bishop 
smiled, for nothing, as it seemed, could 
hinder his victory. 

“Thy gold pieces shall be well spent, sire,” 
said he. “What is lost to the Church is 
gained by the loser.” 

But a most unlooked-for chance deprived 
the Bishop’s altar-cloth of its costly mending. 
rhe King’s gerfalcon having struck down a 
rook, and finding the sport but tame, be 
thought herself suddenly of that noble heron, 
which she still perceived fluttering 
over Crooksbury Heath. How could 
she have been so weak as to allow 
these silly, chattering rooks 
to entice her away from that 
lordly bird? Even now it 
was not too late to atone for 
her mistake. In a 
spiral she shot upwards until 
she was over the heron. But 
what was this? Every fibre 
of her, from her crest to her 
deck feathers, quivered with 
jealousy and rage at the sight 
of this creature, a mere per 
grine, who had dared to com: 
between a Royal gerfalcon 
and her quarry. With on 
sweep of her great wings 
she shot up until she was 
above her rival. The next 
instant 

“Theycrab! They crab!” 
cried the King, with a roar of laughter, follow 
ing them with his eyes as they hurtled down 
through the air. “ Mend thy own altar-cloths, 
Bishop. Notagroat shall you have from me this 
journey. Pull them apart, falconer, lest they 
do each other an injury. And now, masters, 
let us on, for the sun sinks towards the west. 

The two hawks, which had come to the 
ground interlocked with clutching talons and 
ruffled plumes, were torn apart and brought 
back, bleeding and panting, to their perches, 
while the heron, after its perilous adventure, 
winged its way heavily onwards to settl 
safely in the heronry of Waverley. Th 
cortege, who had scattered in the excitement 
of the chase, had come together again, and 
the journey was once more resumed 

A horseman who had been riding towards 
them across the moor now quickened his pac¢ 
and closed swiftly upon them. As he cam 
nearer, the King and the Prince cried out 
joyously and waved their hands in greeting 


great 


VE TO MEET HIM.” 
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“It is good John Chandos!” cried the 
King. “By the rood, John, I have missed 
your merry songs this week or more. Glad 
I am to see that you have your citole slung 
to your back. Whence come you, then?” 

“T came from Tilford, sire, in the hope 
that I should meet your Majesty.” 

“Tt was well thought of. Come, ride here, 
between the Prince and me, and we will 
believe that we are back in France with our 
war harness on our backs once more. What 
is your news, Master John ?” 

Chandos’s quaint face quivered with sup- 
pressed amusement and his one eye twinkled 
like a star. 

“Have you had sport, my liege ?” 

“Poor sport, John. We flew two hawks 
on the same heron. ‘They crabbed, and the 
bird got free. But why do you smile so?” 

“ Because I hope to show you better sport 
ere you come to Tilford.” 

“For the hawk? For the hound ?” 

‘“‘ A nobler sport than either.” 

“Ts thisariddle, John? What mean you?” 

“ Nay, to tell all would be to spoil all. I 
say again that there is rare sport betwixt here 
and ‘Tilford, and I beg you, dear lord, to 
mend your pace, that we make the most of the 
daylight.” 

Thus adjured the King set spurs to his 
horse, and the whole cavalcade cantered over 
the heath in the direction which Chandos 
showed. Presently, as they came over a slope, 
they saw beneath them a winding river with 
an old high-backed bridge across it. On the 
farther side was a village green with a fringe 
of cottages and one dark manor-house upon 
the side of the hill. 

“ This is Tilford,” said Chandos. “ Yonder 
is the house of the Lorings.” 

The King’s expectations had been aroused 
and his face showed his disappointment. 

“Is this the sport that you have promised 
us, Sir John? How can you make good 
your words ?” 

“T will make them good, my liege.” 

“Where, then, is the sport ? ” 

On the high crown of the bridge a rider 
in armour was seated, lance in hand, upon a 
great yellow steed. Chandos touched the 
King’s arm and pointed. 

“ That is the sport,” said he. 





CHAPTER IX. 
HOW NIGEL HELD THE BRIDGE AT 
TILFORD. 
[HE Kinc looked at the motionless figure, 
at the little crowd of hushed, expectant 


rustics beyond the bridge, and finally at the 
Vol, xxxi.—32 
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face of Chandos, which shone with amuse- 
ment. 

“What is this, John?” he asked. 

“You remember Sir Eustace Loring, sire?” 

“Indeed I could never forget him nor the 
manner of his death.” 

“ He was a knight-errart in his day.” 

“That indeed he was—none better have I 
known.” 

“So is his son Nigel, as fierce a young 
war-hawk as ever yearned to use beak and 
claws, but held fast in the mews up to now. 
This is his trial flight. There he stands at 
the bridge-head, as was the wont in our 
fathers’ time, ready to measure himself 
against all comers.” 

Of all Englishmen there was no greater 
knight-errant than the King himself, and 
none so steeped in every quaint usage of 
chivalry, so that the situation was after his 
own heart. 

“He is not yet a knight?” 

“No, sire ; only a squire.” 

“Then he must bear himself bravely this 
day if he is to make good what he has done. 
Is it fitting that a young, untried squire 
should venture to couch his lance against 
the best in England ?” 

“He hath given me his cartel and chal- 
lenge,” said Chandos, drawing a paper from 
his tunic. ‘“ Have I your permission, sire, to 
issue it?” 

“Surely, John, we have no cavalier more 
versed in the laws of chivalry than yourself ? 
You know this young man, and you are 
aware how far he is worthy of the high 
honour which he asks. Let us hear his 
defiance !” 

The knights and squires of the escort, 
most of whom were veterans of the French 
war, had been gazing with interest and some 
surprise at the steel-clad figure in front of 
them. Now, at a call from Sir Walter 
Manny, they assembled round the spot 
where the King and Chandos had halted. 
Chandos cleared his throat and read from 
his paper :— 

“* A tous seigneurs, chevaliers, et escuyers,’ 
so it is headed, gentlemen. It is a message 
from the good Squire Nigel Loring of Til- 
ford, son of Sir Eustace Loring of honour- 
able memory. Squire Loring awaits you in 
arms, gentlemen, yonder upon the crown of 
the old bridge. Thus says he: ‘For the 
great desire that I, a most humble and un- 
worthy squire, entertain, that I may come to 
the knowledge of the noble gentlemen who 
ride with my Royal master, I now wait on 
the bridge of the Wey, in the hope that 
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some of them may condescend to do some 
small deed of arms upon me, or that I may 
deliver them from any vow which they may 
have taken. This I say out of no esteem for 
myself, but solely that I may witness the 
noble bearing of these famous cavaliers and 
admire their skill in the handling of arms. 
Therefore, with the help of St. George, I will 
hold the bridge with sharpened lances against 
any or all who may deign to present them- 
selves while daylight lasts.’ ” 

“What say you to this, gentlemen ?” asked 
the King, looking round with laughing eyes. 

“Truly it is issued in very good form,” 
said the Prince. “ Neither Claricieux, nor 
Red Dragon, nor any herald that ever wore 
tabard could better it. Did he draw it of 
his own hand ?” 

“ He hath a grim old grandmother who is 
one of the ancient breed,” said Chandos. 
“T doubt not that the Dame Ermyntrude 
hath drawn a challenge or two before now. 
But hark ye, sire ; I would have a word in 
your ear, and yours too, most noble Prince.” 
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Leading them aside, 
Chandos whispered some 
explanations, which ended 
by them all three bursting 
into a shout of laughter. 

“ By the rood! no honour- 
able gentleman should be 
reduced to such straits,” said 
the King. “It behoves me 
to look to it. But how now, 
gentlemen? This worthy 
cavalier still waits his 
answer.” 

The soldiers had all been 
buzzing together, but now 
Walter Manny turned to the 
King with the result of their 
council. 

“If it please your Majesty,” 


opinion that this squire 
hathexceeded all bounds 
in desiring to break a 
spear witha belted knight 
ere he has given his 
proofs. We do him suffi 
cient honour if a squire 
ride against him, and 
with your consent I have 
chosen my own body- 
squire, John Widdi- 
combe, to clear the path 
for us across the bridge.” 
“What you say, Wal 
ter, is right and fair,” 
said the King. “Master Chandos, you will 
tell our champion yonder what hath been 
arranged. You will advise him also that it is 
our Royal will that this contest be not fought 
upon the bridge, since it is very clear that it 
must end in one or both going over into the 
river, but that he advance to the end of the 
bridge and fight upon the plain. You will 
tell him also that a blunted lance is sufficient 
for such an encounter, but that a hand-stroke 
or two with sword or mace may well be 
exchanged if both riders should keep their 
saddles. A blast upon Raoul’s horn shall be 
the signal to close.” 
Such ventures as these, where an aspirant 
for fame would wait for days at a cross- 
road, a ford, or a bridge, until some worthy 
antagonist should ride that way, were very 
common in the old days of adventurous 
knight-errantry, and were still familiar to the 
minds of all men, because the stories of the 
Romancers and the songs of the trouveurs 
were full of such incidents. Their actual 
occurrence, however, had become rare. There 


IN OUR FATHERS’ TIME.” 


said he, “we are of 




















was the more curiosity, not unmixed with 
amusement, in the thoughts of the courtiers 
as they watched Chandos ride down to the 
bridge, and commented upon the somewhat 
singular figure of the challenger. His build 
was strange and so also was his figure, for 
the limbs were short for so talla man. His 
head also was sunk forward, as if he were lost 
in thought or overcome with deep dejection. 

“This is surely the Cavalier of the Heavy 
Heart,” said Manny. ‘“ What trouble has he 
that he should hang his head ?” 

“Perchance he hath a weak neck,” said 
the King. 

“At least he hath no weak voice,” the 
Prince remarked, as Nigel’s answer to 
Chandos came to their ears. “ By our Lady, 
he booms like a bittern.” 

As Chandos rode back again to the King, 
Nigel exchanged the old ash spear which had 
been his father’s for one of the blunted 
tournament lances which he took from the 
hands of a stout archer in attendance. He 
then rode down to the end of the bridge, 
where a hundred-yard stretch of green sward 
lay in front of him. At the same moment 
the squire of Sir Walter Manny, who had 
been hastily armed: by his comrades, spurred 
forward and took up his position. The King 
raised his hand, there was a clang from the 
falconer’s horn, and the two riders, with a 
thrust of their heels and a shake of their 
bridles, dashed furiously at each other. In 
the centre the green strip of marshy meadow- 
land, with the water squirting from the gallop- 
ing hoofs, and the two crouching men, gleam- 
ing bright in the evening sun ; on one side 
the half-circle of motionless horsemen, some 
in steel, some in velvet, silent and attentive, 
dogs, hawks, and horses all turned to stone ; 
on the other the old peaked bridge, the blue 
lazy river, the group of open-mouthed rustics, 
and the dark old manor-house, with one 
grim face which peered from the upper 
window. 

A good man was John Widdicombe, but 
he had met a better that day. Before that 
yellow whirlwind of a horse, and that rider 
who was welded and riveted to his saddle, 
his knees could not hold their grip. Nigel 
and Pommers were one flying missile, with 
all their weight and strength and energy 
centred on the steady end of the lance. 
Had Widdicombe been struck by a thunder- 
bolt he could not have flown faster or farther 
from his saddle. ‘Two full somersaults did 
he make, his plates clanging like cymbals, 
ere he lay flat upon his back. For a 
moment the King looked grave at that pro- 
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digious fall. Then, smiling once more as 
Widdicombe staggered to his feet, he clapped 
his hands loudly in applause. 

“A fair course and fairly run,” he cried. 
“The five scarlet roses bear themselves in 
peace even as I have seen them in war. 
How now, my good Walter? Have you 
another squire, or will you clear a path for 
us yourself?” 

Manny’s choleric face had turned darker as 
he observed the mischance of his representa- 
tive. He beckoned now to a tall knight, 
whose gaunt and savage face looked out from 
his open bassinet as an eagle might from a 
cage of steel. 

“Sir Hubert,” said he, “ I bear in mind the 
day when you overbore the Frenchmen at 
Caen. Will you not be our champion now?” 

“When I fought the Frenchmen, Walter, it 
was with naked weapons,” said the knight, 
sternly. “Iam a soldier and I love a soldier’s 
work, but I care not for these tilt-yard tricks, 
which were invented for nothing but to tickle 
the fancies of foolish women.” 

“Oh, most ungallant speech!” cried the 
King. “Had my good consort heard you 
she would have arraigned you to appear at a 
Court of Love with a jury of virgins to 
answer for your sins. But I pray you to take 
a tilting-spear, good Sir Hubert !” 

“T had as soon take a peacock’s feather, 
my fair lord, but I will do it, if you ask me. 
Here, page, hand me one of those sticks, 
and let me see what I can do.” 

But Sir Hubert de Burgh was not destined 
to test either his skill or his luck. The 
great bay horse which he rode was as unused 
to this warlike play as was his master, and 
had none of its master’s stoutness of heart, 
so that when it saw the levelled lance, the 
gleaming figure, and the frenzied yellow 
horse rushing down upon it, it swerved, 
turned, and galloped furiously down the river- 
bank. Amid roars of laughter from the 
rustics on the one side and from the 
courtiers on the other, Sir Hubert was seen 
tugging vainly at his bridle and bounding 
onwards, clearing gorse bushes and heather 
clumps, until he was but a shimmering, 
quivering gleam upon the dark hillside. 
Nigel, who had pulled Pommers on to his 
very haunches at the instant that his oppo- 
nent turned, saluted with his lance and 
trotted back to the bridge-head, where he 
awaited his next assailant. 

“The ladies would say that a judgment 
hath fallen upon our good Sir Hubert for 
his impious words,” said the King. 

“Let us hope that his charger may be 
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broken in ere he venture to ride out between 
two armies,” remarked the Prince. “They 
might mistake the hardness of his horse’s 
mouth for a softness of the rider’s heart. 
See where he rides, still clearing every bush 
upon his path.” 

“By the rood!” said the King, “if the 
bold Hubert has not increased his repute as 
a jouster, he has gained great honour as a 
horseman. But the bridge is still closed, 
Walter. How say you now? Is this young 
squire never to be unhorsed, or is your King 
himself to lay lance in rest ere his way can 
be cleared? By the head of St. Thomas! 
I am in the very mood to run a course with 
this gentle youth.” 

* Nay, nay, sire; too much honour hath 
already been done him,” said Manny, looking 
angrily at the motionless horseman. “That 
this untried boy should be able to say that 
in one evening he has unhorsed my squire 
and seen the back of one of the bravest 
knights in England is surely enough to turn 
his foolish head. Fetch me a spear, Robert! 
I will see what I can make of him.” 

The famous knight took the spear when it 
was brought to him as a master workman 
takes his tool. He balanced it, shook it 


once or twice in the air, ran his eyes down 
it for a flaw in the wood, and then finally, 
having made sure of its poise and weight, 
Then 


laid it carefully in rest under his arm. 
gathering up his bridle so 
as to have his horse under 
perfect command, and 
covering himself with the 
shield which was braced 
upon his left arm, he rode 
out to do battle. 

Now, Nigel, young and 
inexperienced, all Nature’s 
aid will not help you 
against the mixed craft and 
strength of such a warrior ! 
The day will come when 
neither Manny nor even 
Chandos could sweep you 
from your saddle; but 
now, even had you some 
less cumbrous armour, 
your chance were small. 
Your downfall is near, but 
as you see the famous red 
martins on the blue ground 
your gallant heart, which 
never knew fear, is only 
filled with joy and amaze- 
ment at the honour done 
you. Your downfall is 
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near, and yet in your wildest dreams you 
would never guess how strange your downfall 
is to be. 

Again with a dull thunder of hoofs the 
horses gallop over the soft water-meadow. 
Again with a clash of metal the two riders 
meet. It is Nigel now, taken clean in the 
face of his helmet with the blunted spear, 
who flies backwards off his horse and falls 
clanging on the grass. 

But, good heavens ! what is this? Manny 
has threwn up his hands in horror, and the 
lance has dropped from his nerveless fingers. 
From all sides, with cries of dismay, with 
oaths and shouts and ejaculations to the 
saints, the horsemen ride wildly in. Was 
ever so dreadful, so sudden, so complete an 
end to a gentle passage at arms? Surely 
their eyes must be at fault! Some wizard’s 
trick has been played upon them to deceive 
their senses! But, no; it was only too clear. 
There on the greensward lay the trunk of 
the stricken cavalier, and there—a good 
dozen yards beyond—lay his helmeted head. 

“ By the Virgin!” cried Manny, wildly, as 
he jumped from his horse. “I would give 
my last gold piece that the work of this even- 
ing should be undene. How came it ? What 
does it mean? Hither, my Lord Bishop, for 
surely it smacks of witchcraft and the devil.” 

With a white face the Bishop had sprung 
down beside the prostrate body, pushing 

through the knot of horrified knights 
and squires. 

“TI fear that the last offices of Holy 
Church come too late,” said he, in a 
quivering voice. “Unfortunate young 
man! How sudden an end! ‘In medio 

vite,’ as the Holy Book 
has it. One moment in 
the pride of his youth— 
the next his head torn 
from his body. Now 
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God and His saints have mercy upon me and 
guard me from evil !” 

The last prayer was shot out of the Bishop 
with an energy and earnestness which was 
unusual in his orisons. It was caused by the 
sudden outcry of one of the squires, who, 
having lifted the helmet from the ground, 
cast it down again with a scream of horror. 

“It is empty!’ he cried. “It weighs as 
light as a feather.” 

“’Fore God, it is true!” cried Manny, 
laying his hand on it. “There is no one in 
it. With what have I fought, Father Bishop ? 
Is it of this world or of the next ?” 

The Bishop had clambered on to his horse 
the better to consider the point. 

“Tf the foul fiend is abroad,” said he, “ my 
place is over yonder by the King’s side. 
Certes, that sulphur-coloured horse hath a 
very devilish look. I could have sworn that 
I saw both smoke and flame from its nostrils. 
The beast is fit to bear a suit of armour 
which rides and fights and yet hath no man 
within it.” 

“Nay, not too fast, Father Bishop,” said 
one of the knights. “It may be all that you 
say, and yet come from a human workshop. 
When I made a campaign in South Germany 
I there saw at Nuremberg a cunning figure, 
devised by an armourer, which could both 
ride and wield a sword. If this be such a 
one "4 

“TY thank you all for your very gentle 
courtesy,” said a booming voice from the 
figure upon the ground. 

At the words even the valiant Manny 
sprang into his saddle. Some rode madly 
away from the horrid trunk. A few of the 
boldest lingered. 

“Most of all,” said the voice, “ would I 
thank the most noble knight, Sir Walter 
Manny, that he should deign to lay aside his 
greatness and condescend to do a deed of 
arms upon so humble a squire.” 

“*Fore God!” said Manny, “if this be 
the devil, then the devil hath a very courtly 
tongue. I will have him out of his armour 
if he blast me.” 

So saying he sprang once more from his 
horse, and plunging his hand down the slit 
in the collapsed gorget he closed it tightly 
upon a fistful of Nigel’s yellow curls. The 
groan that came forth was enough to convince 
him that it was indeed a man who lurked 
within. At the same time his eyes fell upon 
the hole in the mail corselet which had served 
the squire as a visor, and he burst into deep- 
chested mirth. The King, the Prince, and 
Chandos, who had watched the scene from a 
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distance, too much amused by it to explain 
or interfere, rode up weary with laughter now 
that all was discovered. 

“Let him out!” said the King, with his 
hand to his side. “I pray you to unlace 
him and let him out. I have shared in 
many a spear-running, but never have I been 
nearer falling from my horse than as I 
watched this one. I feared the fall had 
struck him senseless, since he lay so still.” 

Nigel had indeed lain with all the breath 
shaken from his body, and as he was unaware 
that his helmet had been carried off he had 
not understood either the alarm or the 
amusement that he had caused. Now freed 
from the great hauberk in which he had been 
shut like a pea in a pod, he stood blinking in 
the light, blushing deeply with shame that 
the shifts to which his poverty had reduced 
him should be exposed to all these laughing 
courtiers. It was the King who brought him 
comfort. 

“You have shown that you can use your 
father’s weapons,” said he, “and you have 
proved also that you are the worthy bearer of 
his name and his arms, for you have within 
you that spirit for which he was famous. But 
I wot that neither he nor you would suffer a 
train of hungry men to starve before your 
door, so lead on, I pray you, and if the meat 
be as good as this grace before it, then it will 
be a feast indeed ! ” 

CHAPTER X. 

HOW THE KING GREETED HIS SENESCHAL 
OF CALAIS. 
Ir would have fared ill with the good name 
of Tilford manor-house and with the house- 
keeping of the aged Dame Ermyntrude had 
the King’s whole retinue, with his outer and 
inner marshal, his justiciar, his chamberlain, 
and his guard, all gathered under the one 
roof. But by the foresight and the gentle 
management of Chandos this calamity was 
avoided, so that some were quartered at the 
great Abbey and others passed on to enjoy 
the hospitality of Sir Roger FitzAlan at 
Farnham Castle. Only the King himself, the 
Prince, Manny, Chandos, Sir Hubert de 
Burgh, the Bishop, and two or three more 
remained behind as the guests of the 
Lorings. 

But small as was the party and humble the 
surroundings, the King in no way relaxed that 
love of ceremony, of elaborate form, and of 
brilliant colouring which was one of his 
characteristics. The sumpter mules were 
unpacked, squires ran hither and thither, 
baths smoked in the bedchambers, silks and 
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“SOME WERE QUARTERED AT THE GREAT ABBEY.” 


satins were unfolded, gold chains gleamed 
and chinked, so that when at last, to the 
long blast of two Court trumpeters, the 
company took their seats at the board, it was 
the brightest, fairest scene which those old 
black rafters had ever spanned. The great 
influx of foreign knights who had come in 
their splendour from all parts of Christendom 
to take part in the opening of the Round 
Tower of Windsor six years before, and to 
try their luck and their skill at the tourna- 
ment connected with it, had deeply modified 
the English fashions of dress. The old 
tunic, over-tunic, and cyclas were too sad and 
simple for the new fashions, so now strange 
and brilliant cotehardies, pourpoints, courtpies, 
paltocks, hanselines, and many other wondrous 
garments, parti-coloured or diapered, with 
looped, embroidered, or escalloped edges, 
flamed and glittered round the King. He 
himself, in black velvet and gold, formed a 
dark, rich centre to the finery around him. 
On his right sat the Prince, on his left the 
Bishop, while Dame Ermyntrude marshalled 
the forces of the household outside, alert 
and watchful, pouring in her dishes and her 
flagons at the right moment, rallying her 
tired servants, encouraging the van, hurrying 
the rear, hastening up her reserves, the 
tapping of her oak stick heard ever where the 
pressure was the greatest. Behind the King, 
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clad in his best, but look- 
ing drab and sorry amid 
the brilliant costumes round 
him, Nigel himself, regard- 
less of an aching body and 
a twisted knee, waited upon 
his Royal guests, who threw 
many a merry jest at him 
over their shoulders as they 
still chuckled at the adven- 
ture of the bridge. 

“By the rood!” said 
King Edward, leaning back 
with a chicken-bone held 
daintily between the 
courtesy fingers of his left 
hand, “the play is too good 
for this country stage. You 
must to Windsor with me, Nigel, and bring 
with you this great suit of harness in which 
you lurk. There you shall hold the lists with 
your eyes in your midriff, and unless some 
one cleave you to the waist I see not how any 
harm can befall you. Never have I seen so 
small a nut in so great a shell.” 

The Prince, looking back with laughing 
eyes, saw by Nigel’s flushed and embarrassed 
face that his poverty hung heavily upon him. 

“ Nay,” said he, kindly, “ such a workman 
is surely worthy of better tools.” 

“ And it is for his master to see that he 
has them,” added the King. “The Court 
armourer will look to it that the next time 
your helmet is carried away, Nigel, your head 
shall be inside it.” 

Nigel, red to the roots of his flaxen hair, 
stammered out some words of thanks. John 
Chandos, however, had a fresh suggestion, 
and he cocked a roguish eye as he made it. 

“Surely, my liege, your bounty is little 
needed in this case. It is the ancient law of 
arms that if two cavaliers start to joust, and 
one either by maladdress or misadventure 
fail to meet the shock, then his arms become 
the property of him who still holds the lists. 
This being so, methinks, Sir Hubert de 
Burgh, that the fine hauberk of Milan and 
the helmet of Bordeaux steel in which you 
rode to Tilford should remain with our 
young host as some small remembrance of 
your visit.” 

The suggestion raised a general chorus of 
approval and laughter, in which all joined 
save only Sir Hubert himself, who, flushed 
with anger, fixed his baleful eyes upon 
Chandos’s mischievous and smiling face. 

“T said that I did not play that foolish 
game, and I know nothing of its laws,” said 
he ; “but you know well, John, that if you 


























would have a bout with sharpened spears or 
swords, where two ride to the ground and 
only one away from it, you have not far to 
go to find it.” 

“ Nay, nay ; would you ride to the ground ? 
Surely you had best walk, Hubert,” said 
Chandos. “On your feet I know well 
that I should not see your back, as we have 
seen it to-day. Say what you will, your 
horse has played you false, and I claim your 
suit of harness for Nigel Loring.” 

“Your tongue is over-long, John, and I 
am weary of its endless clack,” said Sir 
Hubert, his yellow moustache bristling from 
a scarlet face. “If you claim my harness, do 
you yourself come and take it. If there isa 
moon in the sky you can try this very night 
when the board is cleared.” : 

“Nay, fair sirs,” cried the King, smiling 
from one to the other, “this matter must be 
followed no farther. Do you fill a bumper 
of Gascony, John, and you also, Hubert. 
Now pledge each other, I pray you, as good 
and loyal comrades who would scorn to fight 
save in your King’s quarrel. We can spare 
neither of you while there is so much work 
for brave hearts over the sea. As to this 
matter of the harness, John Chandos speaks 
truly where it concerns a joust in the lists, 
but we hold that such a law is scarce binding 
in this, which was but a wayside passage and 
a gentle trial of arms. On the other hand, in 
the case of your squire, Master Manny, there 
can be no doubt that his suit is forfeit.” 

“It is a grievous hearing for him, my 
liege,” said Walter Manny, “for he is a poor 
man, and hath been at sore pains to fit him- 
self for the wars. Yet what you say shall be 
done, fair sire ; so if you will come to me in 
the morning, Squire Loring, John Widdi- 
combe’s suit will be handed over to you.” 

“Then, with the King’s leave, I will hand 
it back to him,” said Nigel, troubled and 
stammering, “for indeed I had rather never 
ride to the wars than take from a brave man 
his only suit of plate.” 

“There spoke your father’s spirit!” cried 
the King. ‘“‘ By the rood! Nigel, I like you 
full well. Let the matter bide in my hands. 
But I marvel much that Sir Aymery the 
Lombard hath not come to us yet from 
Windsor.” 

From the moment of his arrival at Tilford, 
again and again King Edward had asked 
most eagerly whether Sir Aymery had come, 
and whether there was any news of him, so 
that the courtiers glanced at each other in 
wonder. For Aymery was known to all 
of them’ as a famous mercenary soldier of 
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Italy, lately appointed Governor of Calais, 
and this sudden and urgent summons from 
the King might well mean some renewal of 
the war with France, which was the dearest 


wish of every soldier. Twice the King had 
stopped his meal and sat with sidelong head, 
his wine-cup in his hand, listening attentively 
when some sound like the clatter of hoofs 
was heard from outside, but the third time 
there could be no mistake. The tramp and 
jingle of the horses broke loud upon the ear, 
and ended in hoarse voices calling out of the 
darkness, who were answered by the archers 
posted as sentries without the door. 

“Some traveller has indeed arrived, my 
liege,” said Nigel. “What is your Royal 
will ?” 

“Tt can be but Aymery,” the King 
answered, “ for it was only to him that I lett 
the message that he should follow me hither. 
Bid him come in, I pray you, and make him 
very welcome at your board.” 

Nigel cast open the door, plucking a torch 
from its bracket as he did so. Half-a-dozen 
men-at-arms sat their horses outside, but one 
had dismounted—a short, squat, swarthy 
man with a rat face and quick, restless 
brown eyes which peered eagerly past Nigel 
into the red glare of the well-lit hall. 

“T am Sir Aymery of Pavia,” he whispered. 
“For God’s sake, tell me, is the King 
within ? ” 

“He is at table, fair sir, and he bids you 
to enter.” 

“One moment, young man, one moment, 
and a secret word in your ear. Wot you why 
it is that the King has sent for me?” Nigel 
read terror in the dark, cunning eyes which 
glanced in sidelong fashion into his. 

“ Nay, I know not.” 

“T would I knew—I would I was sure ere 
I sought his presence.” 

“You have but to cross the threshold, fair 
sir, and doubtless you will learn from the 
King’s own lips.” 

Sir Aymery seemed to gather himself as 
one who braces for a spring into ice-cold 
water. Then he crossed with a quick stride 
from the darkness into the light. The King 
stood up, and held out his hand with a smile 
upon his long, handsome face—and yet it 
seemed to the Italian that it was the lips 
which smiled, but not the eyes. 
“Welcome!” cried Edward. ‘“ Welcome 
to our worthy and faithful Seneschal of Calais ! 
Come, sit here before me at the board, 
for I have sent for you that I may hear your 
news from over the sea, and thank you for the 
care that you have taken of that which is as 
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dear to me as wife or child. Set a place for 
Sir Aymery there, and give him food and 
drink, for he has ridden fast and far in our 
sérvice to-day.” 

Throughout the long feast which the skill 
of the Lady 
Ermyntrude had 
arranged Edward 
chatted lightly 
with the Italian 
as well as_ with 
the barons near 
him. Finally, 
when the last dish 
was removed and 
the gravy-soaked 


rounds of coarse 
bread which 
served as plates 


had been cast to 
the dogs, the 
wine-flagons were 
passed round, and 
old Weathercote 
the minstrel en- 
tered timidly with 
his harp in the 
hope that he 
might be allowed 
to play before the 
King’s Majesty. 
But Edward had 
other sport afoot. 

“T pray you, 
Nigel, to send out 
the servants, so 
that we may be 
alone. I would 
have two men-at-arms at every door, lest we 
be disturbed in our debate, for it is a matter 
of privacy. And now, Sir Aymery, these 
noble lords as well as I, your master, would 
fain hear from your own lips how ail goes 
forward in France.” 

The Italian’s face was calm ; but he looked 
restlessly from one to another along the line 
of his listeners. 

“So far as I know, my liege, all is quiet on 
the French marches,” said he. 

“You have not heard, then, that they have 
mustered or gathered to a head with the 
intention of breaking the truce and making 
some attempt upon our dominions ?” 

“Nay, sire, I have heard nothing of 
it.” 

“You set my mind much at ease, Aymery,” 
said the King, “for if nothing has come to 
your ears, then surely it cannot be. It was 
said that the wild knight de Chargny had 
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come down to St. Omer with his eyes upon 
my precious jewel and his mailed hands ready 
to grasp it.” 
“Nay, sire, let him come. 
the jewel safe in its strong-box with a goodly 
guard over it.” 


He will find 


“You are the 
guard over my 
jewel, Aymery.” 

“Ta, cm, i 
am the guard.” 

“And you are 
a faithful guard, 
and one whom I 
can trust, are you 


not? You would 
not barter away 
that which is so 


dear to me when 
I have chosen 
you out of all my 
army to hold it 
for me?” 

“Nay, 
what reasons can 
there be for such 
questions? They 
touch my honour 
very nearly; you 
know that I 
would only part 
with Calais when 
I parted with my 
soul.” 


sire; 


“Then you 
know nothing of 
HE WHISPERED.’ de Cha rgn y’s 
attempt ?” 
“ Nothing, sire,” said the Italian. 
“Liar and villain!” yelled the King, 


springing to his feet and dashing his fist 
upon the table until the glasses rattled again. 
“‘ Seize him, archers ; seize him this instant ! 
Stand close by either elbow lest he do 
himself a mischief. Now, do you dare to 
tell me to my face, you perjured Lombard, 
that you know nothing of de Chargny and 
his plans ?” 

“ As God is my witness I know nothing of 
him.” The man’s lips were white, and he 
spoke in a thin, sighing, reedy voice, his 
eyes wincing away from the fell gaze of the 
angry King. 

Edward laughed bitterly and drew a paper 
from his breast. 

“Vou are the judges in this case ; you, 
my fair son, and you, Chandos, and you, 
Manny, and you, Sir Hubert, and you also, 
my Lord Bishop. By my sovereign power 




































SIR 





I make you a court that you may deal justice 
upon this man, for by God’s eyes I will not 
stir from this room until I have sifted the 
matter té the bottom. And first I would 
read you this letter. It is superscribed to 


“LIAR AND VILLAIN! 
TO HIS FEET. 


VELLED THE KING, SPRINGING 


Sir Aymery de Pavia nommé Le Lombard, 
Chateau de Calais. Is that not your name 
and style, you rogue ?” 

“Tt is my name, sire, but no such letter 
has come to me.” 

“Else had your villainy never been dis- 
closed. It is signed ‘Isidore de Chargny.’ 
What says my enemy, de Chargny, to my 
trusted servant? Listen! ‘We could not 
come with the last moon, for we have not 
gathered to sufficient strength, nor have we 
been able to collect the twenty thousand 
crowns which are your price. But with the 
next turn of the moon in the darkest hour we 
will come, and you will be paid your money 
at the small postern gate with the rowan bush 
beside it.’ Well, sir, what say you now ?” 

“It is a forgery!” gasped the Italian. 

“IT pray you that you will let me see it, 
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sire,” said Chandos. “ De Chargny was my 
prisoner, and so many letters passed ere his 
ransom was paid that his script is well known 
to me. Yes, yes; I will swear that this is 
indeed his. If my salvation were at stake I 
could swear it.” 

“If it were indeed written 
by de Chargny it was to 
dishonour me,” cried Sir 
Aymery. 

“Nay, nay!” said the 
young Prince. “We all 
know de Chargny, and have 
fought against him. Many 
faults he has—a boaster and 
a brawler — but a_ braver 
man and one of greater 
heart and higher of enter 
prise does not ride beneath 
the lilies of France. Such 
a man would never stoop to 
write a letter for the sake of 
putting dishonour upon one 
of knightly rank. I, for one, 
will never believe it.” 

A gruff murmur from the 
others showed that they were 
of one mind with the Prince. 
The light of the torches from 
the walls beat upon the line 
of stern faces at the high 
table. ‘They had set like flint, 
and the Italian shrank from 
their inexorable eyes. He 
looked swiftly round, but 
armed men choked every entrance. ‘The 
shadow of death had fallen ‘athwart his soul. 

“This letter,” said the King, “was given 
by de Chargny to one Dom Beauvais, a 
priest of St. Omer, to carry into Calais. The 
said priest, smelling a reward, brought it to 
one who is my faithful servant, and so it 
came to me. Straightway I sent for this 
man that he should come to me. Meanwhile 
the priest has returned, so that de Chargny 
may think that his message is indeed 
delivered.” 

“T know nothing of it,” said the Italian, 
doggedly, licking his dry lips. 

A dark flush mounted to the King’s fore 
head, and his eyes were gorged with his 
wrath. 


“No more of this, for God’s dignity!” 


he cried. “ Had we this fellow at the Tower 
a few turns of the rack would tear a confes- 
sion from his craven soul. But why should 
we need his word for his own guilt? You 
have seen, my lords—you have heard! How 
say you, fairson? Is the man guilty ?” 
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“Sire, he is guilty.” 

“And you, John? And you, Walter? And 
you, Hubert? And you, my Lord Bishop ? 
You are all of one mind, then? He is guilty 
of the betrayal of his trust. And the punish- 
ment ?” 

“Tt can only be death,” said the Prince, 
and each in turn the others nodded their 
agreement. 

“Aymery of Pavia, you have heard your 
doom,” said Edward, leaning his chin upon 
his hand and glooming at the cowering 
Italian. “Step forward, you archer at the 
door—you with the black beard. Draw your 
sword! Nay, you white-faced rogue, I would 
not dishonour this roof-tree by your blood. 
It is your heels, not your head, that we want. 
Hack off those golden spurs of knighthood 
with your sword, archer. “I'was I who gave 
them and I who take them back. Ha! 
they fly across the hall, and with them every 
bond betwixt you and the worshipful order 
whose sign and badge they are. Now lead 
him out on to the heath afar from the houses, 
where his carrion can best lie, and hew his 
scheming head from his body as a warning 
to all such traitors.” 

The Italian, who had slipped from his 
chair to his knees, uttered a cry of despair as 
an archer seized him by either shoulder. 
Writhing out of 
their grip, he threw 
himself upon the 
floor and clutched 
at the King’s feet. 

“Spare me, my 
most dread lord, 
spare me, I 
beseech you! In 
the name of 
Christ’s passion, I 
implore your grace 
and pardon! Be- 
think yeu, my 
good and dear 
lord, how many 
years I have served 
under your ban- 
ners and how 
many services I 
have rendered. 
Was it not I who 

“found the’ ford 
upon the Seine 
days before 
the great battle? 
Was it not I also 
who marshalled 
the attack at the 
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I have a wife and four 
children in Italy, great King, and it was the 
thought of them which led me to fall from 
my duty, for this money would have allowed 
me to leave the wars and to see them once 


intaking of Calais? 


again. Mercy, my liege, mercy, I implore !” 

The English are a rough race, but not a 
cruel one. The King sat with a face of doom, 
but the others looked askance and fidgeted 
in their seats. 

“ Indeed, my fair liege,” said Chandos, “ I 
pray you that you will abate somewhat of 
your anger.” 

Edward shook his head curtly. 

“Be silent, John. It shall be as I have 
said.” 

“I pray you, my dear and honoured liege, 
not to act with overmuch haste in the 
matter,” said Manny. “Bind him and hold 
him until the morning, for other counsel; 
may prevail.” 

“ Nay; I have spoken. Lead him out.” 

But the trembling man clung to the King’s 
knees in such a fashion that the archers could 
not disengage his convulsive grip. 

“Listen to me a moment, I implore you ! 
Give me but one minute to plead to you, and 
then do what you will.” 

The King leaned back in his chair. 

“Speak and have done,” said he. 





“THE TREMBLING MAN CLUNG TO THE KINGS KNEES IN SUCH A FASHION THAT THE ARCHERS 
COULD NOT DISENGAGE HIS CONVULSIVE GRIP.” 
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“You must spare me, my noble liege. 
For your own sake I say that you must spare 
me, for I can set you in the way of such a 
knightly adventure as will gladden your 
heart. Bethink you, sire, that this de 
Chargny and his comrades know nothing of 
their plans having gone awry. If I do but 
send them a message they will surely come 
to the postern gate. Then, if we have placed 
our bushment with skill, we shall have such 
a capture and such a ransom as will fill 
your coffers. He and his comrades should 
be worth a good hundred thousand crowns.” 

Edward spurned the Italian away from 
him with his foot until he sprawled among 
the rushes, but even as he lay there like a 
wounded snake his dark eyes never left the 
King’s face. 

“You double traitor! You would sell 
Calais to de Chargny and then in turn you 
would sell de Chargny to me. How dare 
you suppose that I or any noble knight had 
such a huckster’s soul as to think only of 
ransoms where honour is to be won? Could 
I or any true man be so caitiff and so thrall ? 
You have sealed your own doom. Lead 
him out!” 

“One instant, I pray you, my fair and 
most sweet lord,” cried the Prince. “ Assuage 
your wrath yet a little while, for this man’s 
rede deserves perhaps more thought than we 
have given it. He has turned your noble 
soul sick with his talk of ransoms, but look 
at it, I pray you, from the side of honour, and 
where could we find such hope of worship- 
fully winning honour? I pray you to let me 
put my body in this adventure, for it is one 
from which, if rightly handled, much advance- 
ment is to be gained.” 

Edward looked with sparkling eyes at the 
noble youth at his side. 

“ Never was hound more keen on the track 
of a stricken hart than you on the hope of 
honour, fair son,” said he. ‘ How do you 
conceive the matter in your mind ?” 

“De Chargny and his men will be such as 
are worth going far to meet, for he will have 
the pick of France under his banner that 
night If we did as this man says, and 
awaited him with the same number of lances, 
then I cannot think that there is any spot 
in Christendom where one-would rather be 
than in Calais that night.” 

“By the rood, fair son, you are right 
cried the King, his face shining with the 
thought “Now, which of you, John 
Chandos or Walter Manny, will take the 


” 


( To be continued. ) 
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thing in charge?” He looked mischievously 
from one to the other, like a master who 
dangles a bone betwixt two fierce old hounds. 
All they had to say was in their burning, 
longing eyes. “ Nay, John, you must not 
take it amiss, but it is Walter’s turn, and he 
shall have it.” 

“Shall we not all go under your own 
banner, sire, or that of the Prince ?” 

“ Nay; it is not fitting that the Royal 
banners of England should be advanced in 
so small an adventure. And yet, if you 
have space in your ranks for two more 
cavaliers, both the Prince and I would ride 
with you that night.” 

The young man stooped and kissed his 
father’s hand. 

“Take this man in your charge, Walter, 
and do with him as you will. Guard well, 
lest he betray.us once again. Take him 
from my sight, for his breath poisons the 
room. And now, Nigel, if that worthy grey- 
beard of thine would fain twang his harp or 
sing to us—but what in God’s name would 
you have ?” 

He had turned, to find his young host upon 
his knee and his flaxen head bent in entreaty. 

“What is it, man? What do you crave?” 

“ A boon, fair liege!” 

“Well, well; am I to have no peace to- 
night, with a traitor kneeling to me in front 
and a true man on his knees behind? Out 
with it, Nigel! What would you have ?” 

“To come with you to Calais.” 

“ By the rood ! your request is fair enough, 
seeing that our plot is hatched beneath your 
very roof. How say you, Walter? Will you 
take him, armour and all ?” 

“Say rather will you. take me?” said 
Chandos. ‘We are rivals in honour, Walter, 
but I am very sure that you would not hold 
me back.” 

“Nay, John, I will be proud to have the 
best lance in Christendom beneath my 
banner.” : 

“And I to follow so knightly a leader. 
But Nigel Loring is my squire, and so he 
comes with us also.” 

“Then that is settled,” said the King ; 
“and now there is no need for hurry, since 
there can be no move until the moon has 
changed. So I pray you to pass the flagon 
once again, and to drink with me to the good 
knights of France. May they be of great 
heart and high of enterprise when we all 
meet once more within the castle wall of 
Calais.” 











“ Psyche” Portraits 


OR the three following 
“ Psyche” or composite photo- 
graphs of American girls, and 
the very interesting account of 
the manner in which they were 
obtained in order to produce 

from many subjects a single typical face, 

we are indebted to Mrs. G. C. Howland, of 

Chicago. We have considered that it would 

be equally interesting to apply the same 

methods to the nations of 

Europe, and to produce 

the faces which repre- 

sent the typical beauty of 

each. 

First, then, for Mrs. 

Howland’s portion of the 

subject. She asks, @ 

propos of the American 

girl—Is there such a 

personality ? European 

observers of the daughters 

of Jonathan who annu- 

ally invade their shores 

affirm that the type is 

easily recognisable, that it 

has peculiar traits, desir- 

able and otherwise, which 

are strongly marked. 

If we take Indiana 
as the central State and 


* PSYCHE” 


of Female Beauty. 


that having the largest percentage of native 
population, and apply the art of composite 
photography to the members of some repre- 
sentative body—say, a public school—we 
ought to arrive at a feminine type which shall 
fairly represent the women of the whole nation. 
In the Girls’ Classical School, Indianapolis, 
the capital city of Indiana, there .is a col- 
lection of photographs which shows the 
American girl as she really is. Since 1888 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 
who is known on the 
European side of the 
Atlantic, as well as on 
her own, because of 
the prominent part 
which she took in the 
Women’s Congress at 
Berlin, has had compo- 
site photographs made of 
the successive graduating 
classes of her school. 
These classes were com- 
posed of girls from re- 
presentative Indiana 

families. 

She found that it was 
not enough merely to con- 
fide her idea to the photo- 
grapher ; she must, as well, 
suggest to him a method 
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PORTRAIT OF AN ENTIRE 


COLLEGE CLASS OF AMERICAN GIRLS, 


1gol 


THREE OF MRS. 
WRIGHT SEWALL’S 
“PSYCHE ” 
rPicTURES. 
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PSYCHE” OF CLASS, 1904. 


“ PSYCHE” OF CLASS, 1905. 














“PSYCHE” PORTRAITS OF FEMALE BEAUTY. 





“PSYCHE” OF SEVEN ENGLISH BEAUTIES. 


of carrying it out. The first composite was 
made on a single photographic plate by 
successive partial exposures, the subjects 
standing in line, similarly posed, one behind 
another, and each at a given signal stepping 
into place before the camera. The first 
result was a crude affair. Nevertheless, it 
was so far successful that Mrs. Sewall deter- 
mined to carry out her 
plan with later classes 
‘“‘Psyches” she called 
the pictures, using the 
Greek name for the 
soul, for she found 
that she could see 
in each the spirit of 
the class it repre- 
sented. Even when it 
was impossible to dis- 
tinguish individual 
features or expression, 
yet the dominant spirit 
of the group of girls 
was always there, 
clear, strong, unmis- 
takable. 

The collection of 
photographs hangs now 
in the entrance hall 
of the Girls’ Classical 
School, together with 
separate bust cabinet 
pictures of the subjects 
that compose them. 





A BLEND OF IRISH BERAUTIES, 


A **pSYCHE” OF SCOTCH BEAUTIES, 


Some of them are made up of a large number 
of faces and others of a small number, 
according to the size of the graduating class 
represented. Of the “ Psyches” which are 
herewith reproduced, thirteen girls posed for 
that of the class of 1901, seventeen for that 
of 1904, and seven for that of 1905. 

Each “ Psyche ” has its own peculiar charm. 
Sometimes the face is 
scholarly ; sometimes 
it is purely feminine 
in the delicacy of its 
outlines gnd_ expres- 
sion. Even when it 
has not beauty it 
shows harmony in the 
relation of its parts. 
And it is always 
womanly, just as it is 
always youthful. 

Naturally, as speci- 
mens of photographic 
art, the later “Psyches” 
have greater value 
than the earlier ones. 
Printed now from a 
negative made from in- 
dividual photographic 
plates, with the focus 
the central point be- 
tween the eyes, they 
have almost precision 
of outline. The “ Psy- 
che” of last year’s 
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“PpsYCHE ” OF FRENCH BEAUTIES. 
graduating class looks older than the others. 
It is interesting to note that there is a marked 
resemblance between them all, as if they 
were actually sisters of one family. 

The American girl whom the “ Psyches ” 
show is not the American girl whom one is 
accustomed to see portrayed in literature and 
art, that young _per- 
son of ** pretty, soft 
colouring, dainty out- 
line, and impertinent 
expression,” whose 
beauty “ lénds itself 
adm rably to latest 
fashions and = general 
extravagance,” as she 
has been described by 
one of her critics 
abroad. She looks deli- 
cately built and sensi- 
tively organized ; but 
there are bones under 
the roundness of her 
flesh, and there is a 
vitality about her which 
in no way suggests 
that deterioration of 
physique which the 
European student of 
American life likes 
to deplore. Her ex- 
pression — spiritual, 


almost mystical pre A BLEND REPRESENTING 
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THE TYPICAL FAIK CERMAN, 








MAGAZINE. 





A TYPICAL DUTCH BLEND. 


supposes a character more elevated and 
interesting than any mere problem “ partly 
of racial modification and partly of social 
conditions of a commercial age.” 

Applying the same principle, or one 
encompassing the same ends, to cosmopolitan 
types, let us see what result is obtained. 
It was not pretended 
that the American 
lady’s “ Psyche” por- 
traits comprised many 
examples of physical 
beauty. Let us see 
what the result would 
be if a group of English 
women, notable for 
their beauty, and in- 
cluding such ladies as 
the Duchess of Suther- 
land, Miss Cecilia 
Loftus, Miss Lily Bray- 
ton, and Miss Phyllis 
Broughton, should be 
focused together in a 
so-called “Psyche” 
portrait. Naturally, 
when one has a long 
nose and chin and an 
other shorter features, 
a certain indefiniteness 
must ensue, but in 
the photograph re- 
produced all the 























“ PSYCHE” 








THE TYPICAL RUSSIAN BLEND. 


characteristics of the most radiant type of 
Englishwoman are strikingly apparent. 
Ireland is noted for her titled aristocratic 
beauties as well as for those of the more 
humble class. Here we see a blend of a 
number of charming Irishwomen, from Lady 
Beatrice Pole-Carew to one of the charming 
colleens that repre- 
sented Ireland in the 
“Women of All 
Nations Exhibition” 
held at Earl’s Court 
some seasons ago. 
How different are 
the engaging linea- 
ments of the young 
Scotswomen whose 
“Psyche” stands re- 
vealed to us in the next 
portrait. Here, although 
many have stood for 
their portrait — indi- 
rectly, of course— yet 
no one member seems 
impressed on the col- 
ective result. The face 
is that of a pretty girl 
north of the Tweed— 
essentially Scotch. 
France has long 
een famous for the 
eauty of her women, 
nd this reputation is 
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THE TYPICAL ITALIAN BLEND, 


OF FEMALE BEAUTY. 





A SPANISH “* PSYCHE.” 

fully justified by the accompanying “ Psyche” 
portrait of a number of her fairest daughters. 
The result is not surprising when it is con- 
sidered that such well-known beauties as 
Hading, Minty, and Mérode are included in 
this composite. 

Who could doubt that the face shown in 
our next portrait is 
of German origin? 
It may not be re- 
markable for any par- 
ticular physical 
beauty, yet, neverthe- 
less, the expression is 
most pleasing, and in 
it all those attributes 
for which the German 
housewife is de- 
servedly famous stand 
plainly revealed. 

From Germany to 
Holland is but a 
short step, and the 
face shown in our 
next portrait, though 
essentially and typi- 
cally Dutch, shares, 
however, a great many 
of her neighbour’s 
characteristics. The 
expression is quiet, 
peaceful, and serene, 
and it is easy to 
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imagine such a woman 
would make an ideal 
wife and mother. 

From Russia we ob- 
tain a most interesting 
physiognomy. It is, 
perhaps, the most in- 
tellectual of any of 
uur series, and one may 
well imagine the pos- 
sessor of such a coun- 
tenance to be a woman 
of lofty ideals and 
strong determination. 
The gaze is imperious 
and masterful, and one 
might almost detect 
the suspicion of a sneer 
upon those lips. It 
is essentially the 
face of an aristocrat, a 
woman born to com- 
mand. 

Italy presents us 
with a somewhat softer 
type of beauty. The 


large, dark, southern eyes are characteristic 
of their nation, and, gazing at the portrait, 
our mind naturally reverts to those sunny 


Mediterranean 
shores where 
beauty such as 
this, far from 
being uncom- 
mon, finds its 
natural home. 

Not wholly dis- 
similar is the 
“ Psyche ” of fair 
Spanish women 
next given. All 
the familiar cha- 
racteristics are 
well brought out 
in this portrait- 
blend. 

The method 
adopted by the 
American lady 
doctor was, per- 
haps, not quite 
fair to her charm- 
ing fellow-coun- 
try-women, as 
professedly she 
did not select the 
most beautiful 
specimens of her 
race, With the “ 
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A TYPICAL AMERICAN BEAUTY. 
(A blend of eight portraits.) 
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intent, therefore, of 
repairing this omission 
we have taken full- 
face portraits of a 
bevy of America’s 
fairest daughters, in- 
cluding, amongst 
others, such ladies as 
Miss Alice Roosevelt, 
Miss Edna May, Miss 
Maxine Elliott, and 
Miss Camille Clifford, 
and the “ Psyche ” ad- 
duced therefrom is 
shown in the accom- 
panying picture. Surely 
even the most fasti- 
dious of critics could 
have nothing but praise 
for the freshness and 
radiancy of its beauty, 
and he were indeed a 
misogynist who would 
fail to be captivated by 
so charming a counte- 
nance. 


To conclude, let us present a composite of 
all the groups that have gone before—of the 
fair daughters of England, Ireland, Scotland, 


France, America, 
Germany, Italy, 
Spain, Holland, 
and Russia. It is, 
without exaggera- 
tion, a marvellous 
picture, this —a 
blend of fifty 
of all nations, a 
vision of cosmo- 
politan femini- 
nity—a dream of 
fair women. It 
might well be 
entitled * Eve.” 

[The Editor is 
indebted to the 
courtesy of the 
directors of the 
London Exhibi- 
tions, Limited, 
for permission to 
make use of their 
collection of pho- 
tographs of the 
“Women of All 
Nations Exhibi- 
tion” held at 
Earl’s Court in 


EVE "—A COMPOSITE OF FIFTY EXAMPLES OF THE WORLD'S BEAUTY, 1900. |} 
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ELL, gentlemen,” I said, 
rising from my seat in the 
common-room at Martyrs, 
and addressing the assembled 
dons with some warmth ; 
“with all due respect to you, 
to bring me all the way down here about a 
paltry tuppenny Plato——” 

“One moment, Mr. Scott,” put in the 
Dean, who had hardly troubled to conceal 
his contempt for the proceedings so far. 
“ Aladdin’s lamp was worth about twopence, 
I believe; and our manuscript is just as 
precious. With the Master’s leave, here is 
our story. : 

So, having brought them to the point by 
my little show of indignation, I resumed my 
seat. 

That afternoon I had received a telegram 
requesting my services, as a detective, 
in a matter of urgent importance. Fifteen 
minutes after reading this I was in 
the Cambridge train. At six I reached 
Cambridge. Five minutes later I drew 
up at the college gate. A porter hurried me 
across the quadrangle towards a group of 
men in black gowns. “The Master would 


not go into hall till you arrived,” he said. 
Vol. xxxi.—34. 
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Already the Master was coming across the 
court to meet me—a venerable old man with 
a dignified but kindly countenance, though 
visibly clouded by anxiety. 

“We are much indebted to you for coming 
to our assistance so quickly, Mr. Scott,” he 


said. “We are just going into hall, for we 
must spare half an hour for dining, for your 
sake if not for our own. Afterwards I will 
tell you why we have sent for you.” 

He led the way into hall, now filled 
with the noise and incense of dinner, for the 
crowd of undergraduates, not sharing their 
elders’ cares, were already at their meal. 
Our table was on a dais at one end, and I 
was given a seat next the Dean, Mr. Cobb. 
He was a younger man than most of the 
dignitaries, and would have been handsome 
but for his scornful expression and the trucu- 
lent turn of his lips. I fancied him already 
a power in the college, second perhaps to 
the Master; for the rest of the dons were 
commonplace, undistinguished-looking men. 

The trouble, whatever it was, weighed 
heavily on them all. I watched them eating, 
like men eat under sentence of death, heavily 
but without enjoyment. 

The conversational pulse beat so low, 
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meanwhile, that I had plenty of time to gaze 
at the striking scene before me. Three 
tables ran the length of the floor, and at 
those sat the gowned undergraduates, break- 
ing on our silence with their clashes of 
laughter and high-spirited talk. The hall 
itself was narrow but very lofty, and decorated 
from rafters to dark panelling with mellow 
colours and gilding. Windows with stone 
tracery and emblazoned panes lighted it from 
either side, the last being deeply embayed 
from floor to roof. At the far end a gallery, 
supported on columns, overhung the principal 
doors, while all around hung portraits of 
deceased benefactors, row upon row. The 
scene was enriched to the full by the mass of 
silver that sparkled on the tables—candle- 
sticks, casters, epergnes, and salvers ; there 
was enough of it to have stocked a palace. 
I remarked on this to the Dean as I 
flavoured my asparagus from a pepper-pot 
that must have weighed a couple of pounds. 

“Our silver is the envy of the whole 
Varsity,” he replied, “and we could furnish 
these tables twice over if need were. I only 
hope it is not all at the pawnbroker’s before 
the year is out. We should look well with 
pewter candelabra and black-handled cutlery, 
as they have at Spades College—eh, Master ?” 

The Master winced at this unlovely picture, 
and glanced uneasily round as if he feared the 
ill-omened word had gone too far. 

“Mr. Scott has come to avert that 
calamity,” he said, in low tones. “And now, 
if you will all come into the common-room, 
we will put our fortunes into his hands.” 

In the common-room we found a servant 
opening some wine. The Master sent him 
about his business. 

“Tell Mr. Adeane that we have left 
hall,” he said, “and see that we are not 
interrupted.” 

Mr. Adeane did not make his appearance, 
and the argument continued hotly for half an 
hour. Out of it I gathered a tale of a lost 
manuscript of some one of the philosopher 
Plato’s works, and of some reasons for caution 
and secrecy that were not very intelligible. 
And the unfortunate absentee, Mr. Adeane, 
in whom I began to take quite a protective 
interest, so much they wrangled over his 
name, was intimately concerned in the loss. 

There was something, too, which the 
majority wished to tell me, and which the 
Master would not allow to be said if he could 
help it. Half-a-dozen times it trembled on 
the tip of a careless and, I thought, spiteful 
tongue, and each time the Master slew the 
utterance with an anguished remonstrance. 
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“T beg of you to remember the terms on 
which we agreed to call in Mr. Scott to help 
us. He is to be allowed to form an entirely 
unbiased opinion.” 

In short, as it seemed to me, I was present 
less as the investigator of a crime or the 
unraveller of a mystery than as the umpire 
between these contending parties, who could 
not even agree how their case was to be 
stated. 

At last, to save any more shilly-shallying, I 
resorted to the little display of temper I have 
recorded, and so got the matter out of the 
slough into which it had fallen and into the 
mouth of a man who seemed capable of 
giving it out in a straightforward manner. 

His firm, incisive tones stilled the babble of 
the rest, and even the Master let him have his 
say without any further interruption than the 
raising of an agitated hand. 

“We are on the brink of a great disaster, 
Mr. Scott, and unless you help us our good 
name and our honourable position in the 
University fall from us to-morrow as the clock 
strikes three. Three centuries ago,” he con- 
tinued, “ John Hoyles, a London merchant, 
bequeathed forty-two manuscripts, nineteen 
houses in the City, a farm in Kent, the tithes 
of some Berkshire parishes, and the patronage 
of four benefices to ourselves and to Spades 
College jointly on this condition: The 
bequest to be held by Martyrs for our sole 
use as long as the forty-two manuscripts were 
kept in our library without loss or damage. 
But if a single one of these, or a leaf of one, 
is lost the other college claims the whole 
legacy, money, lands, manuscripts, and all. 
Every year the manuscripts are counted and 
inspected by the authorities of Spades, and 
for more than three hundred years they have 
gone disappointed away. Now for the first 
time one of them is missing.” 

“ And the date of the next inspection?” 
I asked, having at last a clear view of their 
dilemma. 

“To-morrow. Unless by to-morrow that 
manuscript is back in the library, more than 
a hundred thousand pounds’ worth of pro- 
perty passes out of our hands and into those 
of Spades. To-day we are prosperous beyond 
common ; to-morrow we may have to sell 
our library to pay our scholarships.” 

“ And the fellowships,” put in one of the 
dons, “will fall from a comfortable three 
hundred pounds a year to something less 
than zero.” 

“ And my business is to discover that lost 
manuscript within twenty-four hours?” 

“ That is the main problem that lies before 
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you,” said the Dean ; “ if you fail ” and 
he made a gesture expressive of throwing up 
life in general. 

“You consider it stolen, not mislaid ? ” 

“It has vanished,” replied the Dean, 
darkly. ‘ How, we must leave you to decide.” 

“ Its intrinsic value ?” 

“ Quite trifling ; say a couple of pounds.” 

“And the circumstances of its disap- 
pearance ?” 

Here we were evidently getting on delicate 
ground again, for the Dean hesitated a 
moment before replying, as if to choose his 
words, and a deeper quiet awaited them. 

“As a rule,” he said, with contemptuous 
scorn, “the whole of the manuscripts are 
kept in the library with our other collections, 
but this particular manuscript had been taken 
away for purposes of study by our senior 
tutor, Mr. Adeane, of course with the know- 
ledge and consent of the librarian. From his 
rooms it disappeared last night ; it was there 
when he retired, he tells us, and when he 
arose it had vanished.” 

“ And that is all ?” 

“ All, except that I have here a note from 
the tutor of Spades say- 
ing that he will be here 
at three to-morrow and ‘ 
intends a more thorough \ 
examination of the 
Hoyles manuscripts than 
has been made for some 
years. And,” continued 
the Dean, in an over- 
bearing voice, “we had 
a visit from some sort 
of bailiff yesterday, seek- 
ing to serve some process 
for debt upon Mr. 
Adeane. We don’t allow 
such persons within the 
college gates, and fortu- 
nately he was recognised 
and stopped by the 
porter. But the incident, 
of which Mr. Adeane has 
been told, and of which 
he offers us no explana- 
tion, is significant.” 

“Of nothing,” broke ~~ 
in the Master. “And 
Mr. Adeane owes us no explanation.” 

The Dean shrugged his shoulders. 

“T merely state such facts as seem to me 
to bear on the case. I for one have no 
intention of living in a fool’s paradise until 
the crash comes. Let every man make his 
own deductions.” 
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Mr. Cobb’s deductions were quite apparent. 
He believed in a conspiracy between Spades 
College and his colleague, Mr. Adeane, to 
spirit away the manuscript and so change the 
destination of the Hoyles bequest. And 
nothing but the presence of the Master 
prevented him from making the accusation 
explicitly. 

“What is the status of Spades?” I asked 
him. 

“ Poor as a mouse,” he replied, promptly. 
* And one man at least in their society would 
stick at nothing to feather the family nest.” 

“Of course, you consulted the police as 
soon as the loss was discovered ?” I asked. 

“No,” he replied, dubiously. 

“Why not?” I pressed him again. “Prompt 
action is all the world in such cases.” 

All eyes were turned on the Master, and we 
waited for his reply. But he remained silent. 
He would not utter the misgivings which it 
was clear he felt. So the Dean answered 
instead. 

“The Master knows as well as anyone that 
once you set the ball rolling you can’t tell 
where it will stop. And now, since Adeane 
evidently doesn’t in- 
tend to face the 
music, you had 
better go and hear 
his story, and then 
you will be able to 
tell us what you 
think.” 

The Master himself 
led me with hesitat- 


‘HE TURNED AWAY AND SANK INTO HIS CHAIR WITHOUT 
HAVING SPOKEN A WORD.” 
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ing and tremulous steps into the quadrangle, 
and from thence to the stairs leading to Mr. 
Adeane’s rooms. Half-way up the stair we 
entered a door the lintel of which bore Mr. 
Adeane’s name in white lettering, and passed 
into a lobby out of which. two doors opened. 
The Master tapped at one of them and 
went in. 

“You have stayed so long, Adeane, that 
we have come to seek you. This is Mr. 
Scott, who has responded very promptly to 
our call.” 

Mr. Adeane’s reception of me could hardly 
be regarded as satisfactory. He rose to 
greet me as we entered, but was so agitated 
that he turned away and sank into his chair 
without having spoken a word. 

The Master turned to leave the room, but 
before he went he laid his hand pleadingly 
on my arm. 

“Let me once more remind you,” he said, 
earnestly, “of our complete dependence on 
you. The fate of the college is in your 
hands. The mastership which I have held 
for fifteen years I resign to you to-night. I 
have seen the college in its pride and strength ; 
Heaven grant I may not see it in its decay ! 
Or,” he added, in a lower and heart-broken 
tone, “in dishonour.’ 

“ First of all, sir,’ I said to Mr. Adeane, 
when the Master had gone, “ what you want 
is a glass of wine.” 

I poured him one out from a decanter 
on the table, for I saw that he was in no 
condition to help me unless I could pull him 
together one way or another. 

“ Thank you,” he said, gratefully, and tried 
to drink it. But his hand was so shaky that 
the wine went over on the table-cloth. He 
rose and tried to mop it up with his hand- 
kerchief, but only succeeded in knocking the 
glass on to the floor, where it smashed. ‘Then 
he stood staring helplessly at what he had 
done, and quite incapable of anything further. 
I kicked the fragments of glass under the 
table. 

‘We'll consider that incident closed,” I 
said, treating him lightly. “And now tell 
me how many hours’ work a day it has 
taken to bring you into that condition of 
nerves.” 

“I came into college last night after 
four hours’ proctorial duty, and after a cup 
of cocoa sat down to work at that desk.” 
And he pointed to an ancient bureau which 
stood against the wall. “At one I gave 


it up, put the manuscript inside the desk, 
and went to bed. I did not lock the desk, 
for I have long since lost the key, but just 
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put it on the top of the other things. I 
rose at six this morning to start work again, 
but the manuscript was gone.” 

I lifted the lid of the desk ; it contained 
a mass of untidy papers and books. 

“T need not ask if this has been over- 
hauled and all the other odd places in the 
room searched.” 

“Three of us have done that, but quite 
uselessly. The manuscript is not in my 
rooms, you may take that as certain.” 

“And you have not missed anything 
else ?” 

“No; my watch remained on the top of 
the desk all night. And, what adds to the 
mystery, when I came in I bolted the outer 
door which separates my lobby from the 
staircase, in order that the bed-maker might 
not disturb me in the morning before I 
wished.” 

I now began my examination of the rooms, 
and Mr. Adeane followed me round. I 
scrutinized the outer door, which he said he 
had bolted. Its fastenings were in good 
order, and if I must take his word the thief 
had not entered that way. The little lobby 
had two doors, one leading into the tutor’s 
sitting-room. “And the other?” I asked. 

An empty set of rooms,” he replied. 
‘They are left unoccupied because it would 
be inconvenient to have anyone using the 
same lobby as myself.” 

“Any other entrance into them but by 
this door ?” 

“Oh, no; and the windows lock into the 
same court as mine.” 

I returned to the sitting-room. From that, 
again, two doors opened, one into the bed- 
room and the other into a small study. In 
the latter room was still another door. 

“Tt is the entrance, the only entrance, into 
the gallery of the hall,” said Mr. Adeane. 
“It is always kept locked.” 

I turned the handle of this locked door, 
however, and was not much surprised to find 
it open. I looked at the tutor and saw 
drops of sweat standing on his face. The 
room was empty. 

“TI could have sworn—I could have 
swom——” he murmured. Then he 
stumbled back into the larger room, and, 
very white and haggard, sank into an arm- 
chair. 

I was not so much impressed by the 
importance of the open door as I was by 
the tutor’s extraordinary agitation at my 
discovery. If the thief had entered that 
way, as might or might not have been the 
case, why should it stagger Mr. Adeane more 
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than if he had entered by the main door, or 
the window, or even by the chimney? No! 
It was not the door that was the mystery. 
It was the man. Was Mr. Cobb’s theory 
right after all ? 

After a few moments’ reflection I turned 
to him again. 

“Now, sir, listen to me,” I began, with 
great solemnity. Mr. Adeane lifted his head 
and showed a face absolutely ghastly with 
dread. 

“ Are you sure you left the manuscript in 
the desk overnight ?” 

“T am sure.” 

“And having bolted your outer door 
you found it still bolted this morning ?” 

“T am certain of it.” 

“And you slept in that bed 
all night ? ” 

He a~ .in assented. , 

“Can you add anything that So 
may throw light on the affair ?” 

“ Nothing !” 

“Then where does that leave | 
us?” I exclaimed, rather an- | 
noyed at the general lameness a 
of the story. “What hypo- 
thesis can be formed on such 
a basis? Can you wonder that 
strange things are 
hinted at ?” 

Mr. Adeane flushed 
crimson as I said this, 
and rose from his seat 
as if to conclude our 
interview. 

“TI give you my | 
word as a gentleman,” 
he said, with a firmer 
ring in his voice than 
I had heard yet, 
“that I know no 
more of the manu- 
script than I have 
told you.” 

Satisfactory or other- 
wise as this might be, 
there was evidently nothing further to be got 
out of him, so I left him, in order to pursue 
certain inquiries that his words had suggested. 

First of all there was the question of an 
entrance having been made into the rooms 
Pigs windows or through the gallery of the 

all. 
_ I next visited Mr. Cobb and asked him if 
it was his custom to bolt his outer door at 
night, and what time the servants came into 
college in the morning. The answer I got 
gave more food for thought; Mr. Cobb 


never bolted his door and ridiculed the idea 
of anybody else doing so. And as for the 
servants, they never came into the college 
before seven. A curious commentary on 
Mr. Adeane’s reason for bolting himself in. 

“ And now show me the remaining manu- 
scripts.” 

“Ttis an instance of proverbial unwisdom,” 
sneered Mr. Cobb ; “ they are now locked up 
in the steward’s safe.” 

“ The place where they used to be kept is 
what I wish to see,” I replied, and he took 
me to the library. There I found, signi- 
ficantly enough, that the windows were un- 
barred on the ground floor, and in one place 
were screened by a shrubbery. To have 
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**1 GIVE YOU MY WORD AS A GENTLEMAN,’ HE SAID, 
‘THAT I KNOW NO MORE OF THE MANUSCRIPT 
THAN I HAVE TOLD you.’” 


broken in here would have been ten times 
easier than into Mr. Adeane’s rooms ; and no 
doubt, if an attempt had been made, entirely 
without inside assistance, to remove one of 
the manuscripts, it would have been the 
library to which attention would have 
been given, a fact which pointed in the 
clearest way to the presence of a confederate, 
at any rate, within the walls. And, of course, 
the next inquiry touched the characters of 
the college servants or whoever had access to 
Mr. Adeane’s rooms. 
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“ All of them are of old standing or the 
children of old servants,” said Mr. Cobb. 
“They have good reputations, which means, 
of course, that they would not sell themselves 
under a good figure. But then a good price 
might be offered for their services — good 
enough, perhaps, to tempt one of ourselves.” 

“*What of Mr. Adeane’s personal servants ? 
He spoke of his bed-maker. What of her ?” 

“ Adeane is rather peculiar in his ways. 
We all have a woman and a man to look 
after us—it is the usual custom ; but about a 
year ago he quarrelled with his gyp—with the 
man, that is—and has never replaced him, 
so that his bedder has done everything for 
him since then. Adeane is strange in many 
ways, or, rather, he has changed much of late. 
He never comes to hall or into the common- 
room nowadays—seems to avoid everybody 
and buries himself in his work as if his life 
depended on it.” 

“His face did not strike me as being that 
of a misanthrope,” I remarked. “ Making 
allowance for these awkward events, I should 
have called him an uncommonly fine-looking 
man. And he’s in debt ?” 

“Obviously ; though where he spends his 
money or what -he spends it on, Heaven 
knows. Certainly not here.” 

Now when a man’s debts are not con- 
tracted in the sight of his friends there is 
generally a reason for it. One or two 
reasons, in fact. And I wondered which of 
these two roads to ruin Mr. Adeane had been 
treading. 

“Marriage steadies a man, after all,” I 
remarked, reflectively. “It is a pity for some 
men when they are debarred from that form 
of society.” 

With scorn Mr. Cobb said: “TI daily thank 
our pious founders that, in their wisdom, they 
saw fit to cut us off from that resource of the 
weak. Here, at any rate, we are secure from 
the intrusion of the trifling sex. There are 
no drags on our wheels. 


Down to Gehenna or up to the throne, 
He travels the fastest who travels alone. 


No, no. The case is not complicated in 
that way. But what do you think, now that 


you have heard Mr. Adeane ?” 

“You did not bring me here to tell gentle- 
men of your mental calibre and training 
what you can see just as easily as I can, that 
there is something impossible or incomplete 
in Mr. Adeane’s account of the loss.” 

“Very incomplete,” ejaculated the Dean. 

“And when I give you my opinion do you 
intend to act on it ?” 

“I, at all events, shall back jou up. If 
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the house must fall Samson shall fall with it, 
that is certain.” 

“Then you'll excuse me if I take a little 
time to consider my decision. There is the 
Master’s opinion to combat, for one thing.” 

I was pondering over Mr. Cobb’s words 
and gazing out of my window into the 
quadrangle when the man _ himself, the 
subject of my cogitations, crossed the court. 
He was going out of college, and, as I 
watched him go, it struck me as being a 
good opportunity of getting a look round his 
rooms in his absence. I found, however, on 
reaching the staircase that his outer door 
was latched against me. Not an insuperable 
difficulty for me, of course, as I always 
carry the means of picking any ordinary 
lock. And no doubt I should have 
succeeded here. But I was obliged to desist 
in my attempt, as I heard steps ascend- 
ing the stair. It was a neat, elderly body, 
carrying a bunch of keys, which declared her 
to be the bed-maker. Since she had arrived 
sO opportunely I asked her to let me into the 
rooms, giving as an excuse that I had left my 
notebook on the table. 

“That ain’t my way,” she replied, promptly, 
and with some indignation. “I never lets 
anybody into the gentlemen’s rooms, and 
least of all Mr. Adeane’s. And a stranger, 
too!” 

“Very well ; then I'll sit on the stair till he 
comes back,” I calmly replied. 

But I had evidently roused deep suspicion 
in her honest bosom. 

“You can’t sit there,” she said. “ You'd 
be in the way, and folks can’t get up and 
down for you.” 

But I was determined to wait till she went 
off, and she, it seems, was equally determined 
to get rid of me, for presently she fetched a 
broom from some corner and began to sweep 
the stair from top to bottom. Then I was 
obliged to capitulate ; I was choked out, and, 
with a few sarcasms on the infrequency of 
the operation, judging from the dust she 
raised, I left her to her own devices and 
went to my room. 

Later, long after the gates were shut for the 
night and the lamps extinguished, and when 
even the night porter was snugly in bed, I 
strolled round the courts again, partly to cool 
my brain and partly to see what was the 
aspect of the college when all was still and 
dark. Passing in one of my turns by the 
chapel I noticed, with some astonishment, 
that the great door was ajar, and I heard with 
a curious thrill of the nerves the rolling and 
rumbling among the arches of a monotonous 
































voice within, engaged in some solitary form 
of prayer. Hushing my steps I entered ; and, 
crossing the ante-chapel, I stood before the 
gates of the chancel, curious to know who 
this midnight worshipper might be. There, 
kneeling in a stall, the clear moonbeams 
lighting up his agonized face and writhing 
hands, I saw Philip Adeane. A great con- 
flict was in progress in his soul, but with 
what he wrestled, whether man or devil, I 
could not tell. At last, 
as I listened to his 
murmuring, one phrase 
of his prayer came 
clearly to my ears and, 
though it filled me with 
pity and regret, could 
not startle me. 

‘‘Oh, God!” he 
prayed, in accents of 
agony, “have mercy 
on my _ dishonoured 
name.” 

It was remorse, then, 
that had brought him 
to his prayers. 

I waited and watched 
until he rose from his 
knees, and then, as he 
left his place, I walked 
down the aisle to meet 
him. My first move- 
ment had a startling 
effect. The tutor threw 
up his hands with a 
scream like a woman 
and fell in a heap on 
the chapel floor. The 
shock of finding that 
I had been a witness of 
his performance had 
been too much for his 
overwrought nerves 
He was in a dead faint. _ =< WS 
And it was a con- 1 
siderable time before, 
with the assistance I could give him, he 
came to his senses again. When he saw 
where and in whose hands he wes, he 
made a great effort, rose to his feet, and, 
with tottering steps, made his way down the 
aisle. Pitying his white face and feeble state, 
I offered him my arm to his rooms, but he 
only shook his head. 
ae deserve no man’s help, no man’s 
kindness,” he faltered, turning his face from 
me. “I have brought shame and ruin on 
my college. Let me go alone.” 

And, not being able to gainsay this, I did 
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not press my services upon him. So ended 
a day that promised a tragedy for the morrow. 

But on the morrow, by one swift turn of 
the wheel of fate, the sky was transformed, 
and, instead of a tragedy, we were given a 
lively comedy—jn fact, I might almost say a 
screaming farce. 

In spite, or perhaps because, of my defeat 
by the bed-maker, I was still determined to 
explore Mr. Adeane’s rooms without his 

assistance. He was 

due, so I learned from 

the Dean, to deliver a 

lecture out of college 

at eleven o’clock, and 
shortly before that time 

I saw him go off. I 

immediately went to 

the common-room, 
where the Master and 
two or three dons 
seemed to sit in per- 
petual committee of 
urgency. Without any 
general explanation of 
the course of events, 
I told the Master I 
should want to see him 
presently on a matter 
that had better, per- 
haps, be between him 
and me. To this he 
' sadly assented. I next 
went to Mr. Adeane’s 
staircase, where his 


\ bed-maker, busy over 


Qwnvauvaan | . ° 
_ her domestic duties, 


playfully shook a duster 
V AKIN in my direction when 
pl she saw me coming. 

=_—- When I informed her, 


Master was waiting to 
, see her in the common- 
room she was by no 
means so cheerful. She 
followed me in a nervous flurry, and when 
she stood before the Master I thought she 
would have dropped, such a state was she in. 

“T want you, sir,” I said to the Master, 
“to command this woman to admit me to 
Mr. Adeane’s rooms.” 

The Master smoothed the wrinkles from 
his brow with a deliberate hand. 

“Tt is indeed a grave step, but if you are 
convinced of its necessity——” Then he 


turned to the woman and added, with a sigh: 
“Give Mr. Scott your keys, if you please, 
Mrs. Grubb.” 
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At this Mrs. Grubb broke into loud and 
open weeping, lifting her hands and wringing 
them in a truly tragic fashion. Reluctantly 
she took the keys out of her pocket and 
handed them to me. At the same instant 
she turned round, rushed from the room, and 
was off down the passage at a shuffling trot, 
wailing as she went Of course, if it was to 
be a race I need hardly say that I was in it, 
and, though not much of a sprinter, I easily 
gained the staircase first, and had locked Mr. 
Adeane’s door behind me before her wheez- 
ings sounded on the stairs. 

Chuckling to myself at my little victory, I 
was about to pass through the lobby into the 
inner room, when I paused with my hand on 
the door handle. And well I might. For I 
heard, to my utter astonishment, the sound 
of footsteps, not in the room I was about to 
enter, but in the other rooms, which Mr. 
Adeane had told me were empty, and to 
which I had never given another thought. I 
listened intently. A light step, regular as a 
sentinel’s, was going up and down that so- 
called empty room. And I felt that here at 
last my fingers trembled on the key of the 
mystery. Without stopping to speculate on 
what might be coming, without even any clear 
expectation of what I might find behind that 
door, I stepped up to it, 
turned the knob, and 
pushed. It was locked ; 
but the footsteps stopped. 

“Will you open this 
door, or must I force it ?” 
I said, in a distinct voice. 

There was no answer. 

Without further parley 
I moved back a pace, 
lifted one foot breast high, 
and rammed it at the 
lock. The recoil sent 
me flying back against 
the opposite wall; but, 
with a splintering of wood, 
the door flew open and 
disclosed to my astonished 
gaze, not a shape of guilt 
and evil, but—shade of all 
farce-writers—a young and 
bewitching woman, who, 
armed with a diminutive 
poker, stood ready to 
oppose my entrance. And 
so completely staggered 
was I at such a find that 
had she come on to the 
attack, though her weapon 
had been no bigger than a 
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“SHE STOOD WITH HER BACK TO THE WALL, FIRMLY GRASPING HER POKER. 


knitting-needle, I verily believe I should have 
fled and left the field to her. After a few 
moments’ staring at each other, however, I 
found my wits again and advanced across the 
threshold to meet my formidable opponent, 
who, as I moved forward, retreated step by 
step until she stood with her back to the wall, 
firmly grasping her poker and eyeing me 
unflinchingly with, perhaps, the loveliest pair 
of eyes that ever looked on man. All this 
time neither of us spoke a word. At last, 
since it was necessary to make a beginning, 
I opened the conversation. 

“Let me advise you to put that murderous 
weapon back in its place and tell me how, 
in the name of mystery, you come to be 
here.” 

She immediately replaced the poker in the 
grate, and I could not help smiling to see 
how easily she surrendered her little show of 
fight. 

“I don’t see anything to laugh at,” she 
said, with a pout, and at that moment the 
wail of the bedder sounded on the stair. 

“Do you know what that is?” I said. 

“Of course I do,” she answered, quickly. 
“Tt is Mrs. Grubb saying, ‘I told you so.’” 

“Told you what ?” 

“That we should be found out.” 





























“Who are you?” I asked. 
“T—I am Mrs. Philip Adeane.”. She said 
this with so much dignity and ingenuousness 
that I was quite taken aback again. The 
news itself was startling enough, but her calm 
manner of announcing it was, under the 
circumstances, just the loveliest piece of 
audacity conceivable. I could only wonder 
and admire and weakly remark, “Of course.” 

“ And what may be your object in break- 
ing in here?” she added, with a conciliatory 
smile that made me feel like a bear about to 
be offered a bun. All the same, I thought 
her presence required at least as much expla. 
nation as mine. 

“Well, you see,” I replied, “I was told 
these rooms were empty, and naturally I was 
not aware that Mr. Adeane was married. 
I don’t think that’s been announced yet, 
has it?” 

“ Announced yet!” she exclaimed. “ You 
know as well as I do that he couldn’t keep 
his fellowship a day if it were known.” 

“And you live here with him in conceal 
ment ? ” 

“Yes, occasionally, for a few days at a 
time.” 

“ And not a soul in the college knows any- 
thing at all about it ?” 

“ Except our good friend Mrs. Grubb.” 

“Then how long have you managed to 
keep this amazing secret ?” 

“ Nearly a year.” 

“And what will the Master say when he 
hears of this ?” 

“But what else could we do ?” she replied, 
in distressful expostulation. “If Philip had 
resigned when we married we should not 
have had a penny to live on. It’s all my 
fault too. I persuaded him to try it And 
now he’ll hate me, I know he will. Oh! Why 
must you come and find out everything ?” 

“Nothing was further from my intention,” 
I quickly put in, for she seemed on the verge 
of lovely tears. “The discovery was quite 
an unexpected pleasure for me, I assure you 
And as for running off to tell people about it 
—well, I must see what Mr. Adeane has to 
say for himself first.” 

For, indeed, during the last five minutes 
the wind had marvellously changed. From 
the moment that this charming young lady 
told me she was Mr. Adeane’s wife I saw 
all my, and Mr. Cobb’s, ingeniously-woven 
theory of the lost Plato clean overset. Then 
I was quite ready to point him out, if not as 
the actual thief, yet as a deeply guilty acces- 

ry. Now, in the light of this new know- 


S 
ledge, such an idea seemed absurdly un- 
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supported by any shred of evidence. All the 
circumstances that threw suspicion on him 
took on a very different colour. This was 
what he had to conceal. This was what 
gave him that unfortunate manner which 
would have biased against him a shrewder 
man than I. This was the cause of his 
moroseness and of his quarrel with his ser- 
vants, of which Mr. Cobb had told me. His 
agitation in the matter of the gallery door 
did not require much penetration to under- 
stand now. And, finally, that high-strung 
scene in the college chapel might well be the 
remorse of a sensitive and scrupulous man 
for such a venial offence as taking a wife in 
defiance of the antiquated regulations. And 
such a wife! The longer I looked at her the 
more I would gladly have put down bail for 
her husband. And as for upsetting their 
little domestic arrangements and tattling to 
the stony-faced Dean, I would as soon have 
robbed a lark’s nest. 

Mrs. Adeane, meanwhile, was in two minds 
whether smiles or tears would best propitiate 
this brutal intruder. Happily she decided to 
try the smiles. 
to be won over, she very soon extracted from 
me solefin and binding promises not to 
breathe a word to anyone about this romantic 
marriage. 

“Then it’s a bargain,” she exclaimed, 
merrily, when it was time for me to take 
my leave and go about weightier matters. 
“You are to be on our side, and we are to be 
friends.” 

“With all the pleasure in life,” I replied ; 
and I carefully locked her in the rooms 
before I went downstairs. 

On the whole I was genuinely pleased. A 
man likes his instincts to be justified by 
events, and certainly mine had cried out 
against the fixing of this crime on Mr. 
Adeane 

On inquiry, about a couple of hours later, 
I learned that Mr. Adeane had gone for a 
ride on horseback, and was not expected back 
until five o’clock. I would have given a 
kingdom to have been able to have a talk 
with him. 

It was now past two o'clock, and the fatal 
hour drew rapidly near. The undergraduates, 
in happy ignorance of the impending doom, 
were gadding about from room to room, 
making up parties for the afternoon’s amuse- 
ments ; the dons were now in conclave, 
while over at Spades I imagined them pre- 
paring to come and count the precious 
manuscripts, either in unexpectant indif- 
ference or in guilty exultation. 


And as I was not unwilling . 
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“ After all,” I said to myself, “ nothing is 
impossible where a woman is concerned.” It 
was a sentiment worthy of Mr. Cobb himself. 

So I strolled as far as Mr. Adeane’s rooms 
once more. Mrs. Grubb was still on guard 
on the staircase. 

“T’ll have to trouble you again,” I said to 
her. “You aren’t afraid of me now, I 
suppose ?” 

Somewhat reluctantly she unlocked the 
door, giving me a warning as she did so. 

Mrs. Adeane, who seemed to have guessed 
me from my knock, met me witha mock 
curtsy and a sprightly look of mischief in her 
eyes. 

“ So I am to be arrested after all,’ she said, 
“for feloniously marrying a don. Isn’t that 
the charge ?” 

“T see Mrs. Grubb has been tattling about 
me ; but I suppose she couldn’t really tell you 
what I am doing here ?’ 

“Oh, yes, she has. She says you’re here 
to insult every decent body in the place.” 

“It’s serious enough,” I replied “There 
has been a disastrous robbery in the college.” 

She clapped her hands with delight. “I 
know,” she cried; “the Dean’s false teeth ! 
But I swear I haven’t got them. Léok!” 

And she opened her dainty mouth wide to 
show me her own as a guarantee of good 
faith. 

“Tt might have been serious for your 
husband,” and I shook my head at her 
babyish frivolities. 

“For Philip!” she exclaimed, more soberly. 
“T knew something was troubling him, but 
he wouldn’t tell me what. Do tell me, 
please.” 

So I outlined to her the story of the 
Hoyles bequest and the 
loss of the manuscript 
from her husband’s 
desk. She listened to 
me with eager interest 
and, towards the end, 
with a spice of amuse- 
ment in her face. When 
I had done she burst 
right out into elfish 
laughter. 

“They’ve been look 
ing for that musty old 
thing all these two 
days? And you, too?” 

As I assented dis- 
mally enough she 


laughed again. 
“Is it a few -leaves 
of dirty parchment tied 
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together with red tape? And they will be 
really ruined—quite ruined, if they don’t get 
it back by three o’clock ?” 

“Tt is, as sure as death,” I reiterated. 
“And, for Heaven’s sake, my dear young 
lady, if you know anything about it, tell 
me at once.” 

For I began to think that indeed she did 
know something, and that at last I was on 
the right track. Unfortunately, in my hurry, 
I showed more eagerness than is diplomatic 
when dealing with a woman. She will always 
torment you if she can. 

“Tell me at once,” I said, growing impatient, 
“what it is you know.” 

“ Stop !” she commanded ; “let me think.” 

There she sat, gently biting her little finger 
nail, pondering something, while I was on 
thorns. 

“Tt must be in their hands in ten 
minutes?” she asked again, meditatively. 
“ Sit down,” she said, imperatively, “or I will 
not tell you a word. What time will my 
husband be back from his ride ?” 

I told her probably about five. Then the 
thought cleared from her face, and she looked 
at me with one of her enchanting smiles. 

“ Have I seen your old manuscript? Why, 
of course I have. I took it out of the desk 
myself.” 


“You did! But why, why?” 
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“WAVE I SEEN YOUR OLD MANUSCRIPT? WHY, OF COURSE I HAVE.” 




















hard at work.” 





her head. 


evidently going to make her own terms for 


room well filled with furniture affords. 





for it.” 


order.” 





wretched thing without ever saying a word 
to me or even looking at me, so I just hid it 
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“Philip spent hours poring over the in this disgraceful way? You are the most 
unscrupulous person I ever met.” 


“T take it as a compliment,” she said. 


away. I hadn't the slightest idea it had any “Why, since a fortunate accident has made 
real value. I thought it was just one of those me master of the situation, should I not profit 


silly toys men play with and pretend to be 


* And you know where it is?” 


by it? What woman is ever scrupulous 
where her interests are concerned ?” 


“Luckily they haven’t all the brains you 


“ Undoubtedly,” she calmly replied. seem to have,” I replied; “else laws would 
“T thank the fates I’ve found it at last,” be but useless things.” 


and I executed the first steps of a*polka 


round the room. 


“ And detectives too,” she slyly put in. 
“ Now, once for all,” I continued, choking 


“‘T congratulate you,” she said, dryly. back my temper, “I am going down to the 
“On what?” I stammered. Master. If I take the manuscript he need 
“I understood you to say you had found not know where I got it; but if you won't 


the manuscript,” she replied, with an accent 
on the “you.” 


give it up I shall tell him all. And, re- 
member, it is stealing ; they can send you to 


“Well, of course you'll hand it over.” jail for it.” 


“Why should I?” she asked, in the 
coolest tone imaginable. 


“T am in jail already,” she said, casting a 


scornful glance round the room. “ Besides, 


“You won't ?” I ejaculated ; and she shook my terms include an amnesty; you can tell 


I was dumbfounded. For she evidently 


the Master my conditions.” 


“T shall certainly do no such thing,” I 


meant all she said, and more. Taken it out answered, indignantly. “ You must face them 


of a childish whim she might ; but now that 
she knew its value to the college she was 


its restoration. And I cursed myself for 


yourself if you intend to bargain about it. 
And we had better be going,” I added. 
“The time is getting short.” 


“The shorter the better. Two minutes 


letting her know its importance. However, for you and me to make our explanations and 


I put as good a face on it as I could. 


five for them to consider my offer. That 


“What's hidden can be found,” I said. makes seven. It is now ten to three, so I 


“It’s only a matter of time.” 


have three minutes for a glance in the 


“ Precisely ; it’s a matter of time—of ten _ glass.” 


minutes or so,” she retorted. “You are 
welcome to make a search.” 


She ran into the adjoining room, and I, 


without thinking, began to rummage in any 


I glanced round the room. There were, _ likely piace that caught my eye. 


perhaps, a thousand books in various book- 
cases, in any one of which the manuscript 
might be, a couple of large bureaux, and all 
the thousand and one hiding-places which a 


A silvery laugh interrupted me. “ Not 


the slightest use,” she said. “Now I’m 
ready ; lead on.” 


I entered the common-room without 


ceremony. They were all there still, sitting 


“You mean to ruin the college by not about in various attitudes of dejection. The 


giving up the manuscript?” I said, savagely. 
“Let me warn you of the extreme serious- 


ness of the matter.” 


Master’s watch lay on the table, and a dead 
silence reigned. 


“This is your thief, gentlemen,” I said, 


“It is precisely because it’s serious that I stepping on one side that all might get a 
am safe,” she replied, pleasantly. “And I good view of the lady, who, though twenty 


shall give it up when I get what I want 


pairs of eyes were concentrated on her, did 
not change one shade of her youthful colour, 


“And what may that be ?” but faced them as calmly as if they were her 
“They must promise the next vacant little dogs. 


college living to Philip. In the ordinary 
Course of things he wouldn’t get a living for 
years and years, you know. But I think, 
now, I can persuade them to alter the 


There were some moments of stupefaction. 


Then I heard the Master murmur. 


“ Who is it, Mr. Scott? Who is it?” 
“This is Mrs. Philip Adeane,” I said, and 


there was a further rustle of excitement, 


“And after marrying your husband in through which the Dean’s strident tones 


flazrant defiance of the college regulations,” 
I gasped, “you are going to levy blackmail 





broke. 


“If this is a jest, it is rather ill-timed.” 
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“*rHIs IS YOUR THIEF, GENTLEMEN,’ I SAID.” 


“Tt may be a jest,” I replied, “ but it is 
not of my making. Ask her yourselves.” 

“Will you be good enough to tell me if 
this is true?” said the Master. 

She smiled a little and answered in a 
quiet voice: “Both accusations are true ; 
I confess to stealing your tutor and your 
manuscript.” 

“And when did this happen ?” 

“Which? I took the manuscript only the 
night before last ; but we have been married 
nearly a year.” 

“And you wish to make restitution of the 
manuscript ?” 

“Of both, probably,” ejaculated the Dean. 

Mrs. Adeane lifted her shoulders and 
smiled. ‘‘ To-morrow,” she said. 

“You are aware that we must have it 
to-day ?” 

“T know that you want it this minute, but 
I do not intend to give it up unless——” 
And Mrs. Adeane paused and looked around 
at the dons with the air of one about to 
confer a great favour upon them. 

“Unless what ?” 

“ Unless you agree to take it on my terms.” 

At this Mr. Cobb could contain his temper 
no longer. 

“Sheer blackmail!” he shouted. “ Hand 
over our property this minute if you don’t 





want your precious 
husband to be im- 
prisoned for fraud 
and conspiracy.” 

“Philip has no- 
thing whatever to do 
with my action in 
this matter,” she said, 
with a _ supercilious 
smile. ‘‘He has 
done nothing of 
which you can accuse 
him.” 

“He married 
you,” snarled the 
Dean. 

“Tt is his only 
fault”; and she 
smiled so demurely 
that some of the 
younger men tit- 
tered. 

“T wish I had a constable here,” retorted 
Mr. Cobb. 

“If you want your Plato,” she answered, 
firmly, “ you can have it—on myterms. But 
if you’d rather send me to prison and let the 
college take its chance, why, then—-—” And 
she held out her wrists towards me with the 
air of a martyr, for me to handcuff, I suppose. 

“It’s a scoundrelly plot,” roared the Dean, 
getting redder and redder. 

“ A conspiracy of one,” she _ retorted, 
spiritedly. 

Again the Master interposed between them. 
And it was time. For through the window 
we could see two or three of the dons from 
Spades entering at the gateway, and presently 
the porter knocked at the door of the 
common-room to announce their arrival. 

“T could not listen to your terms for a 
moment,” said the Master, “if you did not 
hold us at such a sad disadvantage. Please 
tell me, as briefly as possible, what it is you 
want in return for giving up the manuscript 
at once.” 

“I want three things. First, you must 
give my husband the next college living 
vacant ; second, you will conceal from him 
all that has happened to-day; and last, 
you will give both of us a complete amnesty 
for all the past. I think you will admit, con- 
sidering the poor circumstances you stand in, 
that these are very moderate demands. I 
might have asked much more.” 

“ And what security do you expect to have 
that we shall carry out our part of this 
bargain?” asked the Dean. “If we treat 
you with the measure that you use for us 




















it is yourself that would be in poor circum- 
stances.” 

“My security will be the word of the 
Master,” Mrs, Adeane replied, with a fine 
accent on the word “ Master” that made the 
Dean flush. 

“Well, I wash my hands of it, at any 
rate,” he said. “I am going to see our 
much-maligned friends from Spades, and if 
you gentlemen see fit to condone a felony 
you had better do it in time to keep the roof 
over your heads.” 

When the door had closed behind him the 
Master turned to me. 

“Will you take this lady into the hall for 
a few minutes while we discuss the matter.” 

She and I retired into the great hall and 
sat down under the dirt-crusted portrait of 
the veritable John Hoyles whose bequest was 
causing all this commotion. 

“You’ve won all along the line,” I said to 
her. “ And I must say I admire your brains 
and the way you handle them. But, remem- 
ber, if ever your husband gets wind of this, 
you need not look to be forgiven.” 

“ Do you think I go through all this for 
my own sake?” she exclaimed, almost pas- 
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sionately, and touching a deeper chord of 
feeling than I had yet seen in her. “ Philip 
must be got away from here or the misery 
and suspense of it will kill him. To gain 
that I take all risks. Can’t you under- 
stand ?” 

Just then we were recalled into the 
common-room, where we found the Master 
almost smiling at getting out of his diffi- 
culties. 

““Your terms are granted,” he said to her. 
“Of course, on the condition that the manu- 
script is handed over in time to be of service.” 

A knock at the door and the porter 
entered with a message. 

“The gentlemen from Spades would like 
to see manuscript No. 29.” 

The Master looked at Mrs. Adeane, who, 
in the coolest way in the world, pulled the 
precious article out of her skirt pocket and 
handed it to the Master, and then turned to 
me with a challenging smile. 

So she beat me to the very last. For I 
declare, had I guessed that she had it in her 
pocket all the time we were in the hall 
together, I would have had it from her by 
force or by fraud. 





““MRS. ADEANE, IN THE COOLEST WAY IN THE WORLD, PULLED THE PRECIOUS ARTICLE 
” 


OUT OF HER SKIRT POCKET AND HANDED IT TO THE MASTER. 
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By M. STERLING Mackintay, M.A. Oxon. 





Author of ‘* Antoinette Sterling and Other Celebrities.” 


HEN Pygmalion had finished 
his statue and gazed at its 
perfection he grieved that 
Galatea was not a living being. 
4% Similarly, when one _ hears 

= someone with a fine voice 
trained to perfection, but without expression, 
one can only lament, “ What a pity there is 
no artistic feeling!” The singing is cold and 
lifeless, and cannot appeal to us. “If only 
there was expression put into it !” 

A vocalist, to attain real and lasting 
success, must master this stage of the art 
of singing. Without phrasing and expression 
he cannot hope to hold the interest of the 
listener, for he is appealing neither to the 
intellect nor to the heart, but to the ear 
alone. Hence monotony will be the inevit- 
able result. 

How is the singer to avoid monotony? 
He needs no miracle, as did Pygmalion, for 
the answer to this question may be found in 
some degree by following a piece of advice 
which Sir Joseph Barnby once gave: “Listen 
critically to vocalists whenever you can. 
You will find that there is no one from 
whom you cannot learn something. If the 
artist be good, analyze his success, find out 
what are his good points, and follow them. 
If he be bad, find out what are his bad 
qualities, and avoid them.” 

Take, then, the dull singer, lay him on the 
operating table, and dissect him carefully. 
What are the causes which are mostly 
responsible for producing apathy, almost 
antipathy, in the listener? Faults of “ pro- 
duction ” and “execution ” which have to do 


purely with the technical side of the art we 
will ignore, confining ourselves to those 
which deal with, firstly, the rendering of the 
music, and, secondly, that of the words. 

Of the first, perhaps the most common 
fault is that of the voice remaining “ forte ” 
throughout the composition. Another trial 
is the piece in which uniform tempo is sus- 
tained from the first to the last note. Again, 
as regards the manner of rendering the 
music, a graceful “legato” is undoubtedly a 
consummation devoutly to be wished, being 
the foundation of all good singing, but, if 
adhered to without deviation from beginning 
to end, it is apt to become wearisome. 

Of the second (the rendering of the words), 
perhaps the most trying of all faults is that 
of singing line after line without the accen- 
tuation of any syllables. The reason is this. 
In all human speech the emphasizing of the 
most important words, and in a less degree of 
those of secondary importance, is a universal 
characteristic. Without it speaking would 
lose half its significance. In the same way 
singing without any accents sounds equally 
unnatural. 

Scarcely less trying is it to hear verse after 
verse, and often, alas, song after song, rendered 
with exactly the same “timbre,” or tone- 
colour. It is conducive to the most extreme 


monotony, and certainly conveys to the un- 
happy listener the idea that the vocalist is 
incapable of giving vent to the smallest 
particle of feeling or expression. 

Now, upon examining the above faults, one 
or more of which will be found in every dull 
singer, it does not take long to discover 




















that one factor is present in all—‘ Sameness..” 
There has been a sameness of quantity, 
tempo, manner, matter, or quality. 

From this it would need no very daring 
reasoner to conclude that the “sameness” 
probably caused the dullness, and that con- 
sequently one might banish the dullness by 
removing the “ sameness,” introducing change 
and contrast in its place. As a matter of 
fact this is the case. Variety of phrasing 
and of expression is absolutely necessary if 
the singer is to hold the attention of his 
audience. 

Having arrived, then, at the conclusion 
that, if a vocalist is to hold the attention of 
the listener by appealing to the intellect 
instead of merely to the ear, his singing must 
exhibit constant change and contrast, let us 
investigate the various ways in which this 
result may be obtained in phrasing and 
expression. 

Charles Santley, whose name has been ever 
associated with what is highest and best in 
music, defines phrasing in the following 
terms :— 

“Tt is the art of correctly distinguishing 
the outlines and periods, which, so to speak, 
serve to represent the melody in relief. For 
the singer it consists in taking breath at the 
proper time and place, so that the phrase 
may appear executed as a single whole. 
This,” he adds, “can only come from prac- 
tice under the guidance of experienced 
masters.” 

Certainly without good phrasing there can 
be no beauty of singing from an artistic 
point of view, and only those artists who 
have properly studied it can possibly expect 
to reveal the inmost meaning of the com- 
poser. A phrase is practically a musical 
sentence : there must be proper accentuation 
of certain notes which are meant to stand 
out, and there must be various degrees of 
force, otherwise the passage will be without 
meaning. 

This brings us to the first method by 
which variety may be obtained in singing. 

(a) Change in the volume of sound. Roughly 
there are five alternatives—fortissimo, forte, 
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mezza voce, piano, pianissimo, and the choice 
of these must be subject to the feeling of the 
music and poetry.. We have said that there 
are five degrees, but the possible gradations 
of tone lying between the two limits, pian- 
issimo and fortissimo, are more or less in- 
definite. To obtain full command over 
these it is necessary to practise the messa di 
voce, or so-called “swelled” note, which 
would be more completely described by the 
term, a “ swelled-and-diminished ” note. 

The correct method of producing this 
effect has been thus described by Manuel 
Garcia: “The sounds should begin very 
softly, and by degrees acquire increasing 
force till they are at their loudest, which 
should happen at 
exactly half their 
length ; then the 
process should be 
reversed. At first it 
is necessary to cut 
the exercise in half, 
to swell a sound 
in one breath, and 
diminish it in 
another.” 

The centenarian 
further used to lay 
down the rule that 
whenever a_ long 
note occurred in a 
composition it 
should be treated 


in one of three 
ways: either it 
should increase 


from piano to forte, 
or commencing 
forte die away to 
pianissimo, or be 
sung as a “ messa 
di voce.” 

Here it may be 
well to call atten- 
tion to two things 
which, during his 
work as a teacher 
of singing, the 
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present writer has 
often found to 
have been mis- 
understood. The 
first of these is the 
meaning of “ cres- 
cendo” and “ di- 
minuendo.” He 
has found that a 
large percentage 
of pupils have 
looked on the 
words as referring 
to tempo. Hence, 
until the error has 
been pointed out, 
they have treated 
them as synony- 
mous with 
‘*quicker’”’ and 
‘*slower.” The 
idea is quite incor- 
rect, for the terms 
refer purely to the 
force of the tone, 
and are an injunc 
tion to sing gradu- 
ally louder and 
softer respectively. 
The music, indeed, 
often demands 
that a crescendo 
and “ ritardando ” 
shall be given at the same time. That is 
to say, while the tone is being increased the 
tempo is being slackened. 

The other point is one of production, in 
connection with singing “forte” and “ piano.” 

. There is a tendency with many to open the 
mouth very wide for a loud note, and almost to 
close it for a soft one. The volume of tone, 


however, has no connection with the size of 
the mouth, since it depends purely on the 
expansion of the pharynx and of the vesti- 
bule of the larynx. 

“Whether our singing be loud or soft,” 
Manuel Garcia writes in that invaluable 





book which he modestly styles “ Hints on 
Singing,” “the mouth should be opened by 
the natural fall of the jaw. This movement, 
which Separates the jaws by the thickness of 
a finger and leaves the lips alone, gives the 
mouth an easy and natural form. The ex- 
aggerated opening favours neither low nor 
high notes. In the latter case it may help 
the vocalist to scream, but that is not sing. 
ing; the face loses charm, and the voice 
assumes a violent and vulgar tone.” 

If, on the other hand, the mouth is closed 
too much, the voice at once assumes a thin, 
“dental” tone, which is the reverse of 
pleasant. 

Often in singing forte it is deemed ad- 
visable to give greater intensity to the tone 
by increasing the pressure of the breath, but 
this does not actually increase the volume. 
As already stated, Sefor Garcia, who is 
acknowledged by all musicians to have been 
the greatest teacher of the last seventy years, 
affirms clearly that the increase is solely the 
result of the expansion of the pharynx. 

We now come to the second method by 
which variety may be obtained :-— 

(b) Changes in tempo. ‘These must be 
made with the utmost discretion. To launch 
out into making perpetual little alterations in 
time throughout the piece, quickening here, 
slowing up there, without rhyme or reason, Is 
the sign of a poor singer. The great artist 
is a great timist, and is found to interfere but 
rarely with the tempo of a piece. Conse- 
quently when he does so he produces a 
marked effect. It is necessary to make up 
the mind in advance where the words and 
music seem to demand a quickening or 
retarding of the time, or a pausing on some 
note. When one is satisfied that this altera- 
tion will be effective and at the same time 
artistic—not a mere claptrap attempt to gain 
the vulgar applause of the ignorant—then let 
there be no half measures; make the change 
definite, steady, and pronounced. 

“Tempo rubato” does not properly come 
under this head, since the displacement of 
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values occurs in the melody alone. The 
accompaniment is kept strictly to time 
throughout, the lengthening of certain sylla- 
bles being equalized by the shortening of 
others. It is a style of singing principally 
useful for the interpretation of strong feeling, 
being governed by the accent which is given 
in ordinary speech. The subject will be 
referred to later under another heading. 

Next we come to 

(c) Changes in melody. When a passage 
of notes occurs a second time during a song 
it is sometimes advisable to make changes by 
the introduction of turns, appoggiature, or 
trills, or by absolute alterations in the 
melody. The latter alternative must, how- 
ever, be adopted with the most irreproach 
able musical taste. It is but rarely resorted 
to save in the old Italian music, where con- 
siderable latitude was not merely allowed to 
the singer, but almost expected of him The 
accompanying examples will illustrate how the 
alterations may be made. They are typical 
of the many variants which the writer re- 
ceived from 
Senor Garcia 
during the 
four precious 
years spent 
under the 
maestro’s ” 
tuition. One 
occurs in the 
famous “ Aria 
di Chiesa ” of 
Stradella, the [E 
other in the Si 
principal 
baritone air in the “ Nozze 
di Figaro,” “‘Vedrd, mentr’ 
10 sospiro.” 

So much for changes in 
melody. In 
these there are certain 
possible @: 

(d) Changes in the man- [C@: 
ner of executing passages. 

) The “legato” is the 
most important of all, being 
the groundwork and domi- 
nant characteristic of all 


Tempo rubato. 
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Tempo rubato. 


(3) portamento, (4) staccato, (5) aspirato. 
Of the mechanism by which these are pro- 
duced this is not a suitable place to write. 
It belongs to those realms of voice-pro- 
duction through which it is not proposed to 
conduct the reader on the present occasion. 
We will, therefore, pass on to 

(e) Changes in phrasing. Alterations are 
often possible in breathing places, whereby 
the recurrence of a melody may receive fresh 
treatment. The choice of these, however, is 
subject to certain strict rules, which are 
accepted canons of artistic singing. A 
breath must never be taken in the middle of 
a word, between an adjective and its related 
noun, in the middle of a verb, or between 
any words which are intimately united by 
their grammatical sense. Consequently the 
vocalist must replenish the breath only when 
the punctuation of words and music agrees. 
On the rare occasions when this is not 
possible, a half breath may be taken at a 
convenient place, but this must be done in 
such a way that it is not noticeable to the 
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listener. Perhaps 
the most artistic 
way of attaining 
this result is to 
take up the 
melody again with 
strongly -increased 
emphasis after 
breathing, since 
this suggests a 
natural reason for 
the pause. In 
ordinary conversa- 
tion, and still 
more in acting 
and oratory, when 
it is intended to 
lay special stress 
upon a word, or 
to call particular 
attention to a 
phrase, it is often 
done by making a 
pause immediately 
before or after the 
word. 

We next come 
to 

(f) Changes in 
accentuation of 
phrases. Sims 
Reeves used to 
say, “A singer who does not recite or read 
the verses of a song aloud before attempting 
the music will never become a perfect artist.” 
It would be difficult to over-estimate the 
importance of this preliminary. Manuel 
Garcia himself draws special attention to it 
when he refers to the preparation of a piece. 

“The vocalist,” he says, “should read the 
words of the piece again and again till each 
finest shadow of meaning has been mastered. 
He must next recite them with perfect sim- 
plicity and self-abandonment. The accent 
of truth apparent in the voice when speaking 
naturally is the basis of expression in singing. 
Light and shade, accent, sentiment, all 


become eloquent and persuasive. The imita- 
tion of instinctive impulse must, therefore, be 
the object of this special preparation.” 

Seeing that a composer seeks his inspira- 
tion from the lines of the poet, and attempts 
to bring out in his music the various feelings 
which these have conveyed to him, it should 
be unnecessary to insist on the importance 
of every word being uttered by the vocalist 
with irreproachable distinctness. The listener 
should not have to strain his ears to catch 
one single phrase. Such has been the singing 
of Sims Reeves, Edward Lloyd, and Charles 
Santley, of Patti, Trebelli, and Antoinette 
Sterling, to mention but a few names taken 
at random. When listening to such artists 
as these there was never a moment’s doubt 
as to what had been said. Clearness of 
enunciation, therefore, should be the aim of 
all. A book of words should be as unneces- 
sary in a concert-hall as a copy of the play 
at a theatre. 

In analyzing the words of a song it must 
be borne in mind that nearly every sentence 
is susceptible of varying treatment as regards 
its accentuation. The principal stress may 
be laid on any one of several words, each of 
which will give the sentence a different shade 
of meaning. This fact gives the singer a way 
of finding variety when a line or phrase 
appears several times in the song. 

Let us take as an illustration the well- 
known line in Lord Tennyson’s exquisite 
poem, “Crossing the Bar”: “I hope to see 
my Pilot face to face.” 

If the stress be laid on the first word, it 
might convey at least two meanings, suggest- 
ing either that “ Others do not hope to see 
Him, but I do,” or else that “I too hope, 
as others hope.” Which of these two was 
implied would be determined by the tone 
of voice in which it was said. This question 
of tone or “timbre,” as conveying the different 
shades of expression, will be considered in 
the next and final section. 

Now, by saying “I ope to see,” we intro- 
duce an element of doubt. “I hope to see 
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suggests “I have always believed in His 
existence, but with death there will come the 
clearing up of all doubt.” “I hope to see 
my /i/ot” brings out the continuation of the 
metaphor drawn between dying and “ putting 
out to sea,” while the emphasis on “face fo 
face” gives still another meaning. 

These, then, are the possible accents in 
this particular line, and other phrases will be 
found to have the same in a lesser or greater 
degree. For instance, the sentence, “I 
thought she loved me,” would have five 
distinct shades of meaning through the stress 
being laid on each of the five words in turn ; 
this quite apart from the further changes 
which could be suggested by introducing 
variations in the tone of voice. When 
several alternatives of stress are possible (the 
composer will have already eliminated some 
by applying certain words to the strong 
beats of the bar, others to the weak) the 
artistic powers of the singer are brought out 
by the way in which he rejects some accentua- 
tions and retains others. The individuality 
of rendering finds perhaps most scope in the 
exercising of a wise choice over this and over 
the further question of tone-colours, or 

(g) Changes of “ timbre.” 

It is well known that the speaking voice 
takes on a different “tone” and inflection 
according to our actual feelings at any parti- 
cular time. Take, for instance, a single word 
such as “go.” Whether the utterance is 
prompted by love or hate, joy or grief, anger, 
fear, or any other feeling, Nature imparts to 
the voice a distinct difference of “intonation” 
accordingly. 

One of the singer’s principal aims must be 
the cultivation of the power to recognise the 
quality of tone which results from every pos- 
sible individual feeling. Then he must set 
himself to acquire absolute command over 
these various changes, so that he may be able 
to reproduce them at will, for upon this 
vocal expression depends to a large extent. 
With this means at his command he will be 
able to give artistic expression to his singing, 
conveying to the listener a tone-picture of 
his feelings. He 
will, of course, 
have previously 
studied the 
words, tried to 
penetrate the 
poet’s inmost 
meaning, and 
decided what ren- 
dering he shall 
give, bearing in 


mind throughout that he must aim at variety 
of expression. 

“Singing a song,” Sims Reeves said, “ is 
like painting a picture. The voice conveys 
to the mind the beauty and meaning of a 
song, as the eye conveys to the mind the 
beauty and meaning of a picture. But if 
the performer sings in one uniform colour of 
tone from beginning to end, the result is 
monotony and ineffectiveness. Light and 
shade in singing do not consist in making 
passages loud and soft alternately ; they con- 
sist in using the various colours of the voice 
to suit the sentiment of the words. The 
‘mezza voce’ is of 
great use in this y, 
respect.” ae! (EE 

To avoid mo- 
notony, then, one 
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sible find some dis- 
tinct change of 
feeling for each 
fresh ‘group of 
ideas. It is not 
sufficient to ask 
oneself, ‘‘ What 
class of song is 
this? What is the 
primary feeling of 
the poet? Is ita 
note of love, of joy, 
of grief, of patriot- 
ism?” Having 
settled that a song 
primarily denotes, 
say, love, we must 
go further and con- 
sider what it con- 
notes. What, then, 
are the feelings 
which anyone may 
experience when 
deeply in love? May 
he not be in turn 
wistful, gentle, ten- 
der, sympathetic, 
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loving, passionate, hopeful that his love may 
be returned, fearful lest it be rejected? May 
he not grow anxious, jealous, angry, mock- 
ing ; and may not this be followed by regret, 
pleading, happiness? There is _ indeed 
abundance of choice before one. Given 
the ability to reproduce the “timbre” or 
tone-colour suggesting the various feelings, 
there remains but the process of selecting 
and rejecting the various possibilities. The 
choice will depend on how far he is educated, 
refined, well-read, poetic, imaginative, and 
generally artistic. 

To recapitulate the foregoing pages, if the 
vocalist would attain artistic success he must 
possess, in the first instance, a good voice. 
The voice, if it is there, can be enormously 
improved by training. But if none is there 
in the first instance, no teacher, however 
skilled, can bring one into being. It is 
purely and absolutely a gift of Nature. A 
voice is born, not made. 

Assuming that it exists, the possessor must 
first learn to produce it properly, A few 
preliminary weeks should suffice to clear 
away the faults sufficiently to allow the pupil 
to pass on to the Art of Singing, of which 
voice-production is but the threshold. While 
this study is being pursued attention must 
continue to be given to the production of 
the voice, until all the faults have been 
completely eradicated. 


The art of singing has been seen to consist 
of a technical and an zsthetical side, which 
must go hand in hand. The former involves 
a rather wearisome application to the exer- 
cises which are necessary in order to make 
the voice irreproachable in intonation, firm, 
strong, flexible, and extended. The zsthetical 
side, which is the most interesting part of 
the subject, has to do with the phrasing and 
artistic expression, the true interpretation of 
the poet and of the composer’s inmost 
meaning. 

Here, then, we have the field of study which 
lies before every singer who wishes to appeal 
to the intellect and to the artistic feeling of 
theaudience. The voice is the gift of Nature, 
the rest may be acquired by study. 

If he would appeal to the Aeart of the 
hearer that is another matter. To make 
others feel deeply one must feel deeply 
oneself. There must be an electric current 
of sympathy flowing out to the listener, and 
this can be generated only by the singer 
himself. 

The truth of Nature alone can awake 
an answer in the breasts of others. ‘That 
indefinable something which grips, stirs, and 
moves to tears—that power which Antoinette 
Sterling had to so remarkable an extent — 
cannot be learned. It owes its origin to a 
power which is far beyond the control of 
man. 
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In the above group, a number of Members of the Club have attempted, with more or less success, to delineate themselves. In 
order that there should be no mistake in identity, each artist has thoughtfully subjoined his autograph. 


iT the 


traits 








justly 
attracted great atten- 
tion. Some of the 
“likenesses” of the 
artists by themselves 
(a number of which 
are reproduced in the 
heading of this pre- 
sent chronicle) were 
criticised as not suf- 
ficiently striking, but 
it was urged, on the 
other hand, that very 
few men are able to 
hit themselves off to 
perfection. 

“Why,” asked 
Boyle, “should the 
artists have it all 
their own way? 
Why shouldn’t 
the literary mem- 
bers figure on the 
dado?” 

“What,” exclaimed 
Mullins, “a series of 


last meeting of the 
Strand Club the new dado, be decorative enough. 
composed of full-length por- 


pictorial members of the Club, 


IX. 


bear with me for 
silhouette of the 
portraits. 
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MULLINS’S AMUSING CARICATURE OF MESSRS, PEMBERTON AND 
BEERROHM. 


autograph word-pictures! No, no; it wouldn’t 


But if you will 


half an hour I should 
like to contribute a couple of additional 
You remember the famous ‘ Two 


Macs,’ of music-hall 
celebrity ? Well, here 
are two other Max 
whose identity I leave 
you to guess.” Mullins 
had not hitherto been 
suspected of skill in 
draughtsmanship, but 
his caricatures of a 
certain popular 
novelist and a well- 
known wit and critic 
were voted extremely 
funny. 

The conversation 
ran on motors and 
motoring, and a new 
member, Mr. Sidney 


Aldridge, obliged 
with the follow- 
ing : 


Nervous Lady (en- 
gaging cabby): 
“Now, are you quite 
sure he won’t shy at 
motor-cars ?” 
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ALDRIDGE’S ILLUSTRATION TO HIS OWN STORY OF THE NERVOUS LADY AND THE CABMAN, 


Cabby: “’Im? Lor’ bless yer no, lady ; 
why, he wasn’t even nervous of steam-engines 
when they fust came in.” 

While relating this little dialogue the artist 
proceeded to illustrate it in the usual manner 
enjoined upon all pictorial members of the 
Strand Club. 

Emberton: Some of the answers one 
hears are decidedly funny. Tax-collectors 
and rent-collectors, for instance, have to put 
up with some singular excuses. Would Mr 
Harrison kindly delineate for 
me on the drawing-board a ; 
rent-collector ? (Whereupon i 
the artist named, nothing ds 
loath, proceeded to acquit 
himself of his task.) This 
rent-collector is interviewing 
two ragamuffins, a boy and 
a girl, on the doorstep. 
Thank you, Mr. Harrison ; 
most lifelike! On being 
asked if the head of the 
household is within, the little 
girl delivers herself of the 
following :- 

“If you’re the man for the 
rent, mother’s ill in bed and 
can’t see yer; but if you're 
come for the insurance 
money mothers gone out 
washing and won’t be ’ome 
till late.” 

The last Club meeting was 
rendered memorable if for 





no other reason than by: the 
reading of a communication 
from the renowned American 





MAGAZINE. 


= humorist “ Zim,” 
or, to give him 
his rightful ap- 
pellation, Mr. 
Eugene Zimmer- 
man, of /udge, 
accompanied by 
a lightning 
sketch _ certified 
before a notary 
public to have 
been produced 
in “ten or more 
seconds.” The 
reason, accord- 
ing to Zimmer- 
man, why he 
v4 doesn’t oftener 
visit England is 
the difficulty of 
obtaining the 
accommodation to which he has_ been 
accustomed at Horse Heads, in New York. 
It was in this connection that he related an 
anecdote of a fellow-citizen of Horse Heads, 
who paid a visit to New York and put up at 
one of the best hotels. A friend came and 
found him still in his room, although it was 
a fine day and this was his first visit to the 
metropolis. 

“My dear man,” he expostulated, “ what 
are you doing here? Why don’t you go out 











HARRISON'S ILLUSTRATION OF THE STORY OF THE RENT-COLLECTOR. 
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to anybody. He 
allowed himself 
to be placed in a 
large iron pot, 
smiling plea- 
santly all the 
while. At last, 
watching his 
captor’s prepara- 
tions with some 
misgivings, he 
broke out into 
terms of mild 
rebuke :— 

“T say, old 
fellow, it’s 
awfully nice of 
you, doncher- 
know, to want to 
give me a_ nice 

ZIMMERMAN’S SKETCH TO ILLUSTRATE HIS OWN STORY OF THE RUSTIC VISITOR, warm bath > 
but, hang it 
and see the sights of the city?” - “Go out? all, I say, I’ve got my boots on!” 
Go out ?” was the reply. “ Look here. I’m This thrilling narrative of innate politeness, 
paying three dollars a day for this room, an’ which no doubt caused the heart of the 
I’m not going to let the landlord 
make anything out o’ me !” 

After Zimmerman’s letter had been 
read Brichard was called upon to tell 
a story. 

Brichard: There was a strike on 
a railway, and they had put on a 
new engine-driver. He did his best, 
but couldn’t somehow manage to 
bring the train alongside the plat- 
form. Once he ran some distance 
too far, and then, putting back, 
didn’t travel quite far encugh. The 
station - master watched his efforts 
for a while, and then he said, pity- 
ingly :— 

“Just bide whaur ye are, Thamas. 
We'll shift the station.” 

Inasmuch as the scene of the 
foregoing narrative was laid in the 
North, it seemed a fitting subject 
to be dealt with pictorially by a 
native of that region. Wherefore 
the Chairman called upon Waters, 
who produced the accompanying 
sketch on the instant. 

Dolamore’s brother has just come 
back from Southern Nigeria, and 
Dolamore told us of an incident 
which is said to have occurred to 
an aristocratic British trooper who pate 
happened to fall into the hands of 93 
cannibals. He was a most polite J wre i 
man and never liked to give offence WATERS’'S ILLUSTRATION OF THE RAILWAY STRIKE EPISODE, 
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personage endeavouring to grasp 

the purport of a message over the 
telephone. When the sketch was 
finished, the artist, with a charm- 

ing French accent, delivered the 
monologue, which was quite one 
of the funniest things of the even- 
ing. 

Huard: Man at the Telephone: 
“T can’t quite hear what you say. ’ 
What? Two hundred? Yes, ye-s! 

I should be pleased. First thing | 
in the morning. Most happy, I’m | 
sure! But two hundred what? | 
Diamonds! (Abruptly and with 
disgust.) Ringoff! I am a manu- 

facturer of sausages.” 

The allusion to a British trooper 
suggested to Hesketh a yarn about : 
a dashing young subaltern who 





AND THE CANNIBAL. 


savage to relent, was vividly 
portrayed by the talented 
Millar. 

Although Zimmerman was 
absent in the flesh we had an 
almost equally distinguished 
foreign member in the person 
of M. Huard, of Ze Journal 
Amusant, who most courteously 
expressed his willingness to 
illustrate on the spot any jeu 
@’esprit the point of which he 
could grasp. 

Huard : If you will let me, I 
think I can make you a rough 
sketch and will illustrate it after- 
wards by a brief monologue. 

The Club expressed its entire 
approval, and M. Huard, with- 
out further ado, strode to the 
easel and sketched a_ portly 








BAUMER’'S DRAWING TO EXPLAIN THE ANECDOTE 
OF THE FRINGE-CULTIVATING SUBALTERN. 





had just returned from service in 
some outlandish part of the world. 
He turned up at a dinner-party in 
London, astonishing all his sisters, 
cousins, and aunts by a most 
eccentric hirsute adornment. “Oh, 
Charlie,” they cried in chorus, 
“what in the world are you wear- 
ing round your neck?” “Aw, 
aw,” declared the youth ; “quite 
against wegulations to wear hair 
on the face ‘cept a moustache— 
hate a moustache, so have gone 








HUARD’'S SKETCH TO ILLUSTRATE HIS OWN STORY OF THE MAN AT 
THE TELEPHONE. 
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HARRY FURNISS'’S ILLUSTRATION OF THE STORY OF THE SCULPTOR’S CHILDREN. 


in for a charming golden fringe. Rather sets 
me off, don’t you think? Eh, what ?” 
Dolamore declared he didn’t believe a 
word of it, but, nevertheless, as Chairman 
he was obliged to give it some stamp of 
reality by calling upon Baumer to sketch 
the incident. 
Lorrison: This 
is a true story. 
A_ well-known 
sculptor took his 
two youngsters to 
the unveiling of 
a new statue the 
other day. The 
proceedings ob- 
viously impressed 
them. Coming 
unannounced 
into the nur- 
sery, their mother 
beheld half-a- 
dozen children 
assembled. At 
one end of 
the room was a 
four-year-old 
powdered from 
head to foot 
with white flour 
in an imposing 
attitude, while 
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another infant had. apparently 
just removed a sheet from 
his person and was crying, 
“Hooray, hooray! Ladies, 
Gentlemen, and Feller Citi- 
zens, —— Here’s a statue of 
General Booth in the aston- 
ishin’ act of defying Jack-the- 
Ripper to take his money- 
box.” 

In accordance with the 
demand of the Chairman, 
Furniss strode to the easel 
and in a few minutes pro- 
duced the accompanying 
sketch. 

Bert Thomas: Speaking of 
the tog—what, was no one 
speaking of the fog ?—well, 
no matter—speaking of the 
fog, this little anecdote I 
heard the other day struck me as being not 
unfunny. Jones and Robinson on a foggy 
night volunteered to see Brown home. They 
left him with injunctions to keep close to 
and follow the railings. Unfortunately, he 
stumbled against the circular railing sur- 
rounding a statue. 
After going round 
and round for 
some consider- 
able time he lost 
hope and ejacu- 
lated, ‘The mean 
villains! They 
told me it wasonly 
a hundred yards 
home if I stuck to 
the railings, and 
I’m _b-bothered 
if I haven’t 
covered seven- 
teen miles !” 

The artist fur- 
ther explained his 
story by the ad- 
joining sketch, 
which he dashed 
off with the 
‘celerity of a 
barber shaving a 
customer against 
time for a wager. 


BERT THOMAS'S ILLUSTRATION OF HIS OWN STORY OF THE FOG- 
BOUND GENTLEMAN'S DILEMMA. 
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and Mrs. Bowman had just 
finished their third game of 
i draughts. It had been a 
& difficult game for Mr. Clark, 
the lady’s mind having been 
so occupied with other matters that he 
had had great difficulty in losing. Indeed, it 
was only by pushing an occasional piece of 
his own off the board that he had succeeded. 

“A penny for your thoughts, Amelia,” he 
said, at last. 

Mrs. Bowman smiled faintly. 
were far away,” she confessed. 

Mr. Clark assumed an expression of great 
solemnity ; allusions of this kind to the late 
Mr. Bowman were only too frequent. He 
was fortunate when they did not grow into 
reminiscences of a career too blameless for 
successful imitation. 

“T suppose,” said the widow, slowly—“ I 
suppose I ought to tell you: I’ve had a 
letter.” 

Mr. Clark’s face relaxed. 

“Tt took me back to the old scenes,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Bowman, dreamily. “I have 
never kept anything back from you, 
Nathaniel. I told you all about the first 
man I ever thought anything of—Charlie 
Tucker ?” 

Mr. Clark cleared his throat. ‘ You did,” 
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he said, a trifle hoarsely. “More than 
once.” 

“I’ve just had a letter from him,” said Mrs. 
Bowman, simpering. “Fancy, after all these 
years! Poor fellow, he has only just heard 
of my husband’s death, and, by the way he 
writes s 

She broke off and drummed nervously on 
the table. 

“He hasn’t heard about me, you mean,” 
said Mr. Clark, after waiting to give her time 
to finish. 

“ How should he?” said the widow. 

“If he heard one thing, he might have 
heard the other,” retorted Mr. Clark. 
“ Better write and tell him. Tell him that 
in six weeks’ time you'll be Mrs. Clark. 
Then, perhaps, he won’t write again.” 

Mrs. Bowman sighed. “I thought, after 
all these years, that he must be dead,” she 
said, slowly, “or else married. But he says 
in his letter that he has kept single for my 
sake.” 

“Well, he'll be able to go on doing it,” 
said Mr. Clark; “it'll come easy to him 
after so much practice.” 

“He—-he says in his letter that he is 
coming to see me,” said the widow, in a low 
voice, “ to—to—this evening.” 

“Coming to see you?” repeated Mr. 
Clark, sharply. ‘‘ What for?” 
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“To talk over old times, he says,” was 
the reply. “I expect he has altered a great 
deal ; he was a fine-looking fellow—and so 
dashing. After I gave him up he didn’t care 
what he did. The last I heard of him he 
had gone abroad.” 

Mr. Clark muttered something under his 
breath, and, in a mechanical fashion, began 
to build little castles with the draughts. He 
was just about to add to an already swaying 
structure when a thundering rat-tat-tat at the 
door dispersed the draughts to the four 
corners of the room. The servant opened 
the door, and the next moment ushered in 
Mrs. Bowman’s visitor. 

A tall, good-looking man in a frock-coat, 
with a huge spray of mignonette in his 
button-hole, met the critical gaze of Mr. 
Clark. He paused at the door and, striking 
an attitude, pronounced in tones of great 
amazement the Christian name of the lady 
of the house. 

“Mr. Tucker!” said the widow, blushing. 

“The same girl,” said the visitor, looking 
round wildly, “the same as the day she left 
me. Not a bit changed; not a _ hair 
different.” 

He tcok her extended hand and, bending 
over it, kissed it respectfully. 

“Tt’s—it’s very strange to see you again, 
Mr. Tucker,” said Mrs. Bowman, withdraw- 
ing her hand in some confusion. , 

“Mr. Tucker!” said that gentleman, re- 
proachfully ; “it used to be Charlie.” 

Mrs. Bowman 
blushed again, and, 
with a side glance 
at the frowning Mr. 
Clark, called her visi- 
tor’s attention to him 
and introduced them. 
The gentlemen 
shook hands stiffly. 

“Any friend of 
yours is a friend of 
mine,’ said Mr. 
Tucker, with a 
patronizing air. 
“ How are you, sir?” 

Mr. Clark replied 
that he was well, and, 
after some hesitation, 
said that he hoped he 
was the same. Mr. 
Cucker took a chair 
ind, leaning back, 
stroked his huge 
moustache and de- 
voured the widow 





with his eyes. “Fancy seeing you again!” 
said the latter, in some embarrassment. 
“How did you find me out?” 

“It’s a long story,” replied the visitor, 
“but I always had the idea that we should 
meet again. Your photograph has been with 
me all over the world. In the backwoods of 
Canada, in the bush of Australia, it has been 
my one comfort and guiding star. If ever I 
was tempted to do wrong, I used to take 
your photograph out and look at it.” 

“] s’pose you took it out pretty often?” 
said Mr. Clark, restlessly. “To look at, I 
mean,” he added, hastily, as Mrs. Bowman 
gave. him an indignant glance. 

“Every day,” said the visitor, solemnly. 
“Once when I injured myself out hunting, 
and was five days without food or drink, it 
was the only thing that kept me alive.” 

Mr. Clark’s question as to the size of the 
photograph was lost in Mrs. Bowman’s 
exclamations of pity. 

“T once lived on two ounces of gruel and 
a cup of milk a day for ten days,” he said, 
trying to catch the widow’s eye. “ After the 
ten days——” 

“When the Indians found me I was 
delirious,” continued Mr. Tucker, in a hushed 
voice, “and when I came to my senses I 
found that they were calling me ‘ Amelia.’” 

Mr. Clark attempted to relieve the situation 
by a jocose inquiry as to whether he was 
wearing a moustache at the time, but Mrs. 
Bowman frowned him down. He began to 
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“HE TOOK HER EXTENDED HAND AND, BENDING OVER IT, KISSED IT RESPECTFULLY.” 
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whistle under his breath, and Mrs. Bowman 
promptly said, “ #/’sh /” 

“But how did you discover me?” she 
inquired, turning again to the visitor. 

“Wandering over the world,” continued 
Mr. Tucker, “here to-day and there to- 
morrow, and unable to settle down any- 
where, I returned to Northtown about two 
years ago. Three days since, in a tramcar, I 
heard your name mentioned. I pricked up 
my ears and listened ; when I heard that you 
were free I could hardly contain myself. I 
got into conversation with the lady and 
obtained your address, and after travelling 
fourteen hours here I am.” 

“ How very extraordinary !” said the widow. 
“T wonder who it could have been? Did 
she mention her name ?” 

Mr. Tucker shook his head. Inquiries as 
to the lady’s appearance, age, and dress were 
alike fruitless. ‘There was a mist before 
my eyes,” he explained. “I couldn’t realize 
it. I couldn’t believe in my good fortune.” 


“T can’t think———” began Mrs. Bowman. 
“What does it matter?” inquired Mr. 
Tucker, softly. “Here we are together 


again, with life all before us and the misun- 
derstandings of long ago all forgotten.” 

Mr. Clark cleared his throat preparatory 
to speech, but a peremptory glance from 
Mrs. Bowman restrained him. 

“| thought you were dead,” she said, 
turning to the smiling Mr. Tucker. “I never 
dreamed of seeing you again.” 

“Nobody would,” chimed in Mr. Clark. 
“When do you go back ?” 

“ Back?” said the visitor. “ Where?” 

“ Australia,” replied Mr. Clark, with a glance 
of defiance at the widow. “You must ha’ 
been missed a great deal all this time.” 

Mr. Tucker regarded him with a haughty 
stare. Then he bent towards Mrs. Bowman. 

“Do you wish me to go back ?” he asked, 
impressively. 

“We don’t wish either one way or the 
other,” said Mr. Clark, before the widow 
could speak. “It don’t matter to us.” 

“We?” said Mr. Tucker, knitting his 
brows and gazing anxiously at Mrs. Bowman. 
“Wer” 

“We are going to be married in six weeks’ 
time,” said Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Tucker looked from one to the other 
in silent misery ; then, shielding his eyes with 
his hand, he averted his head. Mrs. Bow- 


man, with her hands folded in her lap, regarded 
him with anxious solicitude. 

“I thought perhaps you ought to know,” 
said Mr. Clark. 
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Mr. Tucker sat bolt upright and gazed at 
him fixedly. “I wish you joy,” he said, in a 
hollow voice. 

“Thankee,” said Mr. Clark ; “we expect to 
be pretty happy.” He smiled at Mrs. Bow- 
man, but she made no response. Her looks 
wandered from one to the other—from the 
good-looking, interesting companion of her 
youth to the short, prosaic little man who was 
exulting only too plainly in his discomfiture. 

Mr. Tucker rose with a sigh. “Good-bye,” 
he said, extending his hand. 

“You are not going—yet ?” said the widow. 

Mr. Tucker’s low-breathed “I must” was 
just audible. The widow renewed her ex- 
postulations. 

“Perhaps he has got a train to catch,” said 
the thoughtful Mr. Clark. 

“No, sir,” said Mr. Tucker. “As a 
matter of fact, I had taken a room at the 
George Hotel for a week, but I suppose I 
had better get back home again.” 

“No; why should you?” said Mrs. 
Bowman, with a rebellious glance at Mr. 
Clark. “Stay, and come in and see me 
sometimes and talk over old times. And 
Mr. Clark will be glad to see you, I’m sure. 
Won’t you Nath—Mr. Clark ?” 

“T shall be—delighted,” said Mr. Clark, 
staring hard at the mantelpiece. “ De- 
lighted.” 

Mr. Tucker thanked them both, and after 
groping for some time for the hand of Mr. 
Clark, who was still intent upon the mantel- 
piece, pressed it warmly and _ withdrew. 
Mrs. Bowman saw him to the door, and a 
low-voiced colloquy, in which Mr. Clark 
caught the word “afternoon,” ensued. By 
the time the widow returned to the room he 
was busy building with the draughts again. 

Mr. Tucker came the next day at three 
o’clock, and the day after at two. On the 
third morning he took Mrs. Bowman out for 
a walk, airily explaining to Mr. Clark, who 
met them on the way, that they had come 
out to call for him. The day after, when 
Mr. Clark met them returning from a walk, 
he was assured that his silence of the day 
before was understood to indicate a distaste 
for exercise. ; 

“ And, you see, I like a long walk,” said 
Mrs. Bowman, “and you are not what I 
should call a good walker.” 

“You never used to complain,” said Mr. 
Clark ; “in fact, it was generally you that 
used to suggest turning back.” 

“She wants to be amused as well,” re- 
marked Mr. Tucker; “then she doesn’t feel 
the fatigue.” 

















“(ON THE THIRD MORNING HE TOOK 
MRS. BOWMAN OUT FOR A WALK.” 


Mr. Clark glared at him, and then, shortly 
declining Mrs. Bowman’s invitation to accom- 
pany them home, on the ground that he re- 
quired exercise, proceeded on his way. He 
carried himself so stiffly, and his manner was 
so fierce, that a well-meaning neighbour who 
had crossed the road to join him, and offer a 
little sympathy if occasion offered, talked of 
the weather for five minutes and inconse- 
quently faded away at a corner. 

Trimington as a whole watched the affair 
with amusement, although Mr. Clark’s friends 
adopted an inflection of voice in speaking to 
him which reminded him strongly of funerals. 
Mr. Tucker’s week was up, but the landlord 
of the George was responsible for the state- 
ment that he had postponed his departure 
indefinitely. 

Matters being in this state, Mr. Clark 
went round to the widow’s one evening with 
the air of a man who has made up his mind 
to decisive action. He entered the room 
with a bounce and, hardly deigning to notice 
the greeting of Mr. Tucker, planted himself in 
1 chair and surveyed him grimly. “I thought 
I should find you here,” he remarked. 

“Well, I always am here, ain’t I?” re- 
torted Mr. Tucker, removing his cigar and 
regarding him with mild surprise. 

“Mr. Tucker is my friend,” interposed 


Mrs. Bowman. “I am the only friend he 
has gotin Trimington. It’s natural he should 
be here.” 
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Mr. Clark 


e quailed at her 
glance. 

“People are 

beginning to 

talk,” he mut- 


tered, feebly. 
HAD “Talk?” said 
the widow, with 


—-— an air of mystifi- 
cation belied by 

= her colour. 
“ What about ?” 

Mr. Clark 


quailed again. 
* About — about 
= our wedding,” he 
stammered. 

Mr. Tucker 
and the widow 
exchanged 
glances. Then 
the former took 
his cigar from 
his mouth and, 
with a hopeless 
gesture, threw it into the grate. 

“Plenty of time to talk about that,” said 
Mrs. Bowman, after a pause. 

“Time is going,” remarked Mr. Clark. 
“T was thinking, if it was agreeable to you, 
of putting up the banns to-morrow.” 

“‘There—there’s no hurry,” was the reply. 

“*Marry in haste, repent at leisure,’” 
quoted Mr. Tucker, gravely. 

“Don’t you want me to put ’em up?” 
demanded Mr. Clark, turning to Mrs. 
Bowman. 

“There’s no hurry,” said Mrs. Bowman 
again. “I—I want time to think.” 

Mr. Clark rose and stood over her, and 
after a vain attempt to meet his gaze she 
looked down at the carpet. 

“T understand,” he said, loftily. 
not blind.” 

“Tt isn’t my fault,” murmured the widow, 
drawing patterns with her toe on the carpet. 
“One can’t help their feelings.” 

Mr. Clark gave a short, hard laugh. 
“ What about my feelings ? ” he said, severely. 
“What about the life you have spoiled? I 
couldn’t have believed it of you.” 

“ T’m sure I’m very sorry,” murmured Mrs. 
Bowman, “and anything that I can do I will. 
I never expected to see Charles again. And 
it was so sudden ; it took me unawares. I 
hope we shall still be friends.” 

“Friends!” exclaimed Mr. Clark, with 
extraordinary vigour. “ With Aim?” 


“T am 
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He folded his arms and regarded the pair 
with a bitter smile ; Mrs. Bowman, quite un- 
able to meet his eyes, still gazed intently at 
the floor. 

“You have made me the laughing-stock 
of Trimington,” pursued Mr. Clark. “ You 
have wounded me in my tenderest feelings ; 
you have destroyed my faith in women. I 
shall never be the same man again. I hope 
that you will never find out what a terrible 
mistake you’ve made.” 

Mrs. Bowman made a noise half-way 
between a sniff and a sob ; Mr. Tucker’s sniff 
was unmistakable. 

“T will return your presents to-morrow,” 
said Mr. Clark, rising. “Good bye, for 
ever!” 

He paused at the door, but Mrs. Bowman 
did not look up. A second later the front 
door closed and she heard him walk rapidly 
away. 

For some time after his departure she 
preserved a_ silence which Mr. Tucker 
endeavoured in vain to break. He took a 
chair by her side, and at the third attempt 
managed to gain possession of her hand. 

“I deserved all he said,” she cried, at last. 
“Poor fellow, I hope he will do nothing 
desperate.” 

“No, no,” said Mr. Tucker, soothingly. 

“ His eyes were quite wild,” continued the 
widow. “If anything happens to him I shall 
never forgive myself. I have spoilt his 
life.” 

Mr. Tucker pressed her hand and spoke of 
the well-known refining influence a hopeless 
passion for a good woman had on a man. 
He cited his own case as an example. 

“ Disappointment spoilt my life so far as 
worldly success goes,” he said, softly, “ but 
no doubt the discipline was good for me.” 

Mrs. Bowman smiled faintly, and began to 
te a little comforted. Conversation shifted 
from the future of Mr. Clark to the past of 
Mr. Tucker ; the widow’s curiosity as to the 
extent of the latter’s worldly success remain- 
ing unanswered by reason of Mr. Tucker's 
sudden remembrance of a bear-fight. 

Their future was discussed after supper, 
and the advisability of leaving Trimington 
considered at some length. The towns and 
villages of England were at their disposal ; 
Mr. Tucker’s business, it appeared, being 
independent of place. He drew a picture of 
life in a bungalow with modern improve- 
ments at some seaside town, and, the cloth 
having been removed, took oyt his pocket- 
book and, extracting an old envelope, drew 
plans on the back. 
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It was a delightful pastime and made Mrs. 
Bowman feel that she was twenty and begin- 
ning life again. She toyed with the pocket- 
book and complimented Mr. Tucker on his 
skill as a draughtsman. A letter or two fell 
out and she replaced them. Then a small 
newspaper cutting, which had fluttered out 
with them, met her eye. 

“A little veranda with roses climbing up 
it,” murmured Mr. Tucker, still drawing, 
“and a couple of ——” 

His pencil was arrested by an odd, gasping 
noise from the widow. He looked up and 
saw her sitting stiffly in her chair. Her face 
seemed to have swollen and to be coloured 
in patches; her eyes were round and amazed. 

“ Aren’t you well?” he inquired, rising in 
disorder. 

Mrs. Bowman opened her lips, but no 
sound came from them. Then she gave a 
long, shivering sigh. 

“ Heat of the room too much for you?” 
inquired the other, anxiously. 

Mrs. Bowman took another long, shivering 
breath. Still incapable of speech, she took 
the slip of paper in her trembling fingers and 
an involuntary exclamation of dismay broke 
from Mr. Tucker. She dabbed fiercely at 
her burning eyes with her handkerchief and 
read it again. 

“TucKER.—/f this should meet the eye of 
Charles Tucker, who knew Amelia Wyborn 
twenty-five years ago, he will hear of something 
greatly to his advantage by communicating 
with N.C., Royal Hotel, Northtown.” 

Mrs. Bowman found speech at last. 
“NN. C.—Nathaniel Clark,” she said, in broken 
tones. “So that is where he went. Oh, 
what a fool I’ve been! Oh, what a simple 
fool !” 

Mr. Tucker gave a deprecatory cough. 
“T—I had forgotten it was there,” he said, 
nervously. 

“ Yes,” breathed the widow, “I can quite 
believe that.” 

“T was going to show you later on,” 
declared the other, regarding her carefully. 
“I was, really. I couldn’t bear the idea of 
keeping a secret from you long.” 

Mrs. Bowman smiled—a terrible smile. 
“The audacity of the man,” she broke out, 
“to stand there and lecture me on my 
behaviour. To talk about his spoilt life, and 
all the time——” 

She got up and walked about the room, 
angrily brushing aside the proffered atten- 
tions of Mr. Tucker. 

“ Laughing-stock of Trimington, is he?” 
she stormed. “He shall be more than that 
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‘**] HAD FORGOTTEN IT WAS THERE, HE SAID, NERVOUSLY.” 


The wicked- 


” 


before I have done with him. 
ness of the man ; the artfulness ! 

“That’s what I thought,” said Mr. Tucker, 
shaking his head. “I said to him——” 

“You're as bad,” said the widow, turning 
on him fiercely. “ All the time you two 
men were talking at each other you were 
laughing in your sleeves at me. And I sat 
there like a child taking it all in. I’ve no 
doubt you met every night and arranged 
what you were to do next day.” 

Mr. Tucker’s lips twitched. “I would do 
more than that to win you, Amelia,” he said, 
humbly. 

“You'll have to,” was the grim reply. 
“Now I want to hear all about this from 
the beginning. And don’t keep anything 
from me, or it'll be the worse for you.” 

She sat down again and motioned him to 
proceed. 

“When I saw the advertisement in the 
Northtown Chronicle,” began Mr. Tucker, in 
a husky voice, “I danced with a 

“Never mind about that,” interrupted the 
widow, dryly. 

“T went to the hotel and saw Mr. 
Clark,” resumed Mr. Tucker, somewhat 
crestfallen. ‘When I heard that you were 
a widow, all the old times came back to 
me again. The years fell from me like a 
mantle. Once again I saw myself walking 
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with you over the footpath to Cooper's farm ; 
once again I felt your hand in mine. Your 
voice sounded in my ears » 
“You saw Mr. Clark,” 
minded him. 
“ He had heard all about our early 
love from you,” said Mr. Tucker, 
“and as a last desperate chance for 
freedom he had come 
down to try and hunt me 
up, and induce me to take 
you off his hands.” 
Mrs. Bowman uttered a 
smothered exclamation. 





the widow re- 


“He tempted me for 
two days,’ said Mr. 
Tucker, gravely. “The 


temptation was too great 






and I fell. Besides. that, 
I wanted to rescue you 
from the clutches of such 
a man.” 
“Why didn’t he tell me 
himself ?” inquired the 
=—=— widow. 
—— “Just what I asked 


him,” said the other, “ but 
he said that you were much 
too fond of him to give him up. He is not 
worthy of you, Amelia ; he is fickle He has 
got his eye on another lady.” 

“WuatT?” said the widow, with sudden 
loudness. 

Mr. Tucker nodded mournfully. ‘“ Miss 
Hackbutt,” he said, slowly. “I saw her the 
other day, and what he can see in her I can’t 
think.” 

“Miss Hackbutt ?” repeated the widow, 
in a smothered voice. ‘“ Miss——” She 
got up and began to pace the room again 

“He must be blind,” said Mr. Tucker, 
positively. 

Mrs. Bowman stopped suddenly and stood 
regarding him. There was a light in her eye 
which made him feel anything but com- 
fortable. He was glad when she transferred 
her gaze to the clock. She looked at it so 
long that he murmured something about 
going. 

“Good-bye,” she said. 

Mr. Tucker began to repeat his excuses, 
but she interrupted him. “Not now,” she 
said, decidedly. “I’m tired. Good night.” 

Mr. Tucker pressed her hand. “Good 
night,” he said, tenderly. “I am afraid the 
excitement has been too much for you. May 
I come round at the usual time to-morrow ?” 

“Yes,” said the widow. 

She took the advertisement from the table 
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and, folding it carefully, placed it in her 
purse. 

Mr. Tucker withdrew as she looked up. 

He walked back to the George deep in 
thought, and over a couple of pipes in bed 
thought over the events of the evening. He 
fell asleep at last and dreamed that he and 
Miss Hackbutt were being united in the 
bonds of holy matrimony by the Rev. 
Nathaniel Clark. 

The vague misgivings of the previous night 
disappeared in the morning sunshine. He 
shaved carefully and spent some time in 
the selection of a tie. Over an excellent 
breakfast he arranged further explanations 
amd excuses for the appeasement of Mrs. 
Bowman. 

He was still engaged on the task when he 
started to call on her. Half-way to the house 
he arrived at the conclusion that he was 
looking too cheerful. His face took on an 
expression of deep seriousness, only to give 
way the next 
moment to one of 
the blankest F\ 
amazement. In : 
front of him, and 
approaching with 
faltering steps, was 
Mr. Clark, and 
leaning trustfully 
on his arm the com- 
fortable figure of 
Mrs. Bowman. 
Her brow was un- 
ruffled and her lips 
were smiling. 

‘Beautiful morn- 
ing,” she said, 
pleasantly, as they 
met. 

“ Lovely!” mur- 
mured the wonder- 
ing Mr. Tucker, 
trying, but in vain, 
to catch the eye of 
Mr. Clark. = 

“T have been pay- — 
ing an early visit,” 
said the widow, ‘ 
still smiling. “I surprised you, didn’t I, 
Nathaniel ?” 

“You did,” said Mr. Clark, in an unearthly 
voice. 

“We got talking about last night,” con- 
tinued the widow, “and Nathaniel started 
pleading with me to give him another 
chance. I suppose that I am soft-hearted, 
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“MR. TUCKER STOOD WATCHING THEM FOR SOME TIME.” 





but he was so miserable—— You were 
never so miserable in your life before, were 
you, Nathaniel ?” 

“Never,” said Mr. Clark, in the same 
strange voice. 

“He was so wretched that at last I gave 
way,” said Mrs. Bowman, with a simper. 
“Poor fellow, it was such a shock to him 
that he hasn’t got back his cheerfulness yet.” 

Mr. Tucker said, “‘ Indeed!” 

“He'll be all right soon,” said Mrs. 
Bowman, in confidential tones. ‘‘ We are on 
the way to put our banns up, and once 
that is done he will feel safe. You are 
not really afraid of losing me again, are 
you, Nathaniel?” 

Mr. Clark shook his head, and, meeting the 
eye of Mr. Tucker in the process, favoured 
him with a glance of such utter venom that 
the latter was almost startled. 

“ Good-bye, Mr. Tucker,” said the widow, 
holding out her hand. “ Nathaniel did think 
of inviting you to come to my wedding, but 





perhaps it is best 
not. However, if 
I alter my mind, I 
will get him to ad- 
vertise for you again. 
Good-bye.” 

She placed her arm in Mr. Clark’s again, 
and led him slowly away. Mr. Tucker 
stood watching them for some time, and 
then, with a glance in the direction of 
the George, where he had left a very small 
portmanteau, he did a hasty sum im com 
parative values and made his way to the 
railway-station. 




















How to be Healthy at All Ages. 
A SYMPOSIUM OF EMINENT DOCTORS. 


all ages, from infancy upwards, 
and, in the case of women, of 
the good looks which depend 
so largely upon health, is a 
subject of universal interest. 
Moreover, a great deal has of late been 
published about deterioration among the 
people, much of which undoubtedly arises 
from our unhygienic habits as regards eating, 
drinking, exercise, etc. It has therefore 
occurred to us that it would be not only of 
personal but also of the greatest public 
benefit if from those who are best able to 
advise in such a matter—that is, medical 
men—an expression of opinion on these 
subjects could be obtained. 

With this object in view a number of 
medical gentlemen of high standing and with 
a wide range of experience were approached 
and asked if they would 
accept a commission to 
answer the questions 
given below : 

1. Is it possible to state 
at what age children should 
begin to take more solid 
food than milk, at what age 
they should begin to take 
meat, etc. ? 

2. In the case of youth, 
is appetite a reasonable guide 
to the amount of food they 
require ? 

3. It is said that grown 
people do not need so 
much food as growing boys 
and girls; at what age do 
they, as a rule, begin to 
require less ? 

4- Is there any rule by 
which a man may judge, 
according to his weight, 
how much food he should 
take per day, and how much 
liquid ? 

5. Cornaro, at the age 
of forty or thereabouts, 
dieted himself on twelve 
ounces of solid and fourteen ounces of liquid food 
per diem, and lived to be a hundred. Possibly 
4 man in our more northerly climate would re- 
quire larger quantities than these. But do you 
think some such careful dieting as this would be 
possible and advantageous ? 

6. Do you think the well-to-do, as a rule, eat too 
much ? 

7. Do you think, as a people, we drink too much 
tea? Should we do well to take it weaker and of 
better quality ? 

8. With the working people grey hair is becoming 
more and mofe a bar to employment. What is the 
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From a) DR. ROBERT BELL. 


best general way of preserving the hair and maintain- 
ing its original colour ? 

g. Are the youth of the age too softly treated, and 
would a more Spartan regimen be advantageous ? 

10. As regards the constitutions of women and 
their beauty, what are the best general means of 
preserving them ? 

11. What general exercise would you recommend 
for all—for all weathers and all seasons of the year ? 

Dr. Robert Bell, of Ewell, Surrey, author 
of “Woman in Health and Sickness,” “The 
Cancer Problem in a Nutshell,” “ Smallpox, 
a New Treatment,” etc., sends the following 
answers :— 

1. Nature has answered the question as 
‘to the food of infants by arranging that up 
to about seven years of age children should 
only be provided with temporary or milk 
teeth. When the permanent, or what are 
intended to be permanent, teeth displace the 
temporary set, more solid food may be taken, 
but there is no article 
of diet that can excel 
milk, eggs, cheese, oat- 
meal, wheatmeal, rice, 
beans, peas, and the 
like in their nourishing 
properties, no matter 
what the age of the indi- 
vidual may be. 

2. Appetite is cer- 
tainly not a _reason- 
able guide to the 
amount of food re- 
quired in youth. Child- 
ren eat not only to 
satisfy hunger, but fre- 
quently, when this is 
accomplished, go on 
eating to gratify the 
palate. The best me- 
thod to adopt in feed- 
ing children is to 
restrict their dietary to 
plain, nourishing food. 
It will then soon 
become apparent that the appetite will 
coincide with their actual requirements. 
Moreover, their health will be better and 
their growth promoted if their digestive 
organs are not unduly taxed. 

3. Whether grown people require less 
food than boys and girls depends largely 
upon the mode of life. An active out- 
door occupation, for example, has the effect 
of increasing the oxygenation of the blood. 
Digestion is promoted, which results in an 
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increase of appetite. Notwithstanding this, 
adults, as a matter of fact, do require less 
food than growing boys and girls. At forty 
years of age a man will do well to reduce 
his daily consumption of food. 

4. No, there is no rule, according to 
weight, by which a man may judge how 
much food and liquid he requires. Weight 
has no relation to the amount of food neces- 
sary to keep a man in good health. Stout 
people often are very small eaters, but, as a 
rule, take too much fluid. A strong, muscular 
man, though of the same weight as his fat 
friend, will require more nourishment and 
make a much better use of it. The great 
desideratum is not the quantity of solids 
and liquids required to keep a man in health, 
but the amount of nourishing constituents 
these contain. See reply to No. 5. 

5. Iam quite positive that careful diet is 
not only possible, but would be _ highly 
advantageous. Yet it would be difficult to 
act upon Cornaro’s lines, for it is not the 
actual weight of solids and liquids that should 
be our guides, but the amount of nutriment 
these contain. For the maintenance of 
health we require a certain amount of 
proteids, salts of various kinds, and hydro 
carbons, and these will vary according to 
climate. 

6. As a rule the well-to-do do eat too 
much, and of substances which give their 
digestive organs a great amount of unneces- 
sary work. Indeed, I am convinced more 
people die from over-eating than from over- 
drinking. I am no advocate for alcoholic 
drinks, nor am I a total abstainer, yet I 
believe the moderate man has the best 
chance of longevity. I have had my eye 
upon all classes for over thirty years, and I 
have almost invariably noted that the tee- 
totaler, as a rule, is an inordinate eater, and 
in consequence dies comparatively young 

7. Yes, we do drink too much tea. The 
pernicious constituents of tea which are 
injurious to the stomach, and throygh it to 
the system at large, consist of tannin and gum 
extracts which are of a resinous nature. Now 
these may be retained in the leaves, and thus 
the infusion rendered comparatively inno- 
cuous if the tea is infused for a period not 
exceeding three minutes. This is quite 
sufficient to extract all the aromatic and 
invigorating properties, while the noxious 
ingredients are left behind. 

8. This (the question of grey hair) is a 
difficult problem. The hair being only an 
outgrowth from the scalp, the pigment, being 
supplied from a different source, is not 
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essential to the health of the hair. 
growth of hair is more liable to go white 


than finer hair. The reason of this is, I think, 
that the tubule of the hair is more liable to 
be encroached upon and occluded in the 
former variety. The best way to preserve the 
hair is to employ frequent friction and so 
prevent the scalp becoming adherent to the 
skull, whereby the circulation is impeded and 
the nourishment of the hair bulbs cut off. 

9. Most assuredly our youth are too softly 
treated, pampered, and over-indulged. Dis- 
cipline is sadly lacking, and a more Spartan 
regimen is what they require to make men 
of them. 

10, What is required for preserving 
the health and beauty of women are, 
first, a strict observance of hygienic laws, 
especially those which apply to the whole 
length of the alimentary canal; second, 
avoidance of late hours and over-fatigue at 
certain times; third, warm clothing, especially 
as regards the extremities ; fourth, the avoid- 
ance of tight lacing and high-heeled boots ; 
fifth, plenty of open-air exercise and gym- 
nastics to a moderate extent. 

11. Any amusement that necessitates a 
good amount of walking in the open air, 
especially when the muscles of the trunk and 
arms are also brought into frequent play, is a 
good general exercise. In a word, walking 
is the best all-round exercise we can take. 

(Signed) R. B. 


The following are the answers given by 
John Haddon, M.A., M.D., of Denholme, 
Roxburghshire, author of “Notes from 
Private Practice on Sore Throats,” etc. :— 

1. As arule children thrive well on milk 
alone for nine months. Although some are 
born with teeth, we may conclude that when 
the teeth normally appear other food might 
be given. Children should not have meat ; 
and some recent studies of dietaries in 
America have proved that children on a diet 
of fruit and nuts alone are exceptionally 
healthy and vigorous. If growing children 
are sufficiently nourished on such a diet, 
what need can there be for any other when 
their growth has ceased ? 

2. No. Appetite is not a guide to be 
followed at any age, and gratification of the 
appetite is certain to cause disease sooner or 
later, according to the power of elimination. 
A good appetite, indeed, is one of the chief 
dangers to health among the people. 

3. When they have attained their full 
growth adults do not need so much food as 
boys and girls. If they do not eat less then 
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they are likely to put on fat, which is really a 
disease, and to be avoided by all who desire 
to enjoy perfect health. Few can leave the 
table unsatisfied. 

4. Some are of opinion, <nd it is 
generally believed, that one ought to eat 
more or less according to one’s weight, 
but future observations will certainly prove 
that such an idea is entirely wrong. Pro- 
fessor Chittenden has already proved that 
even athletes are better in every way eating 
only half the amount of proteid food which 
they were accustomed 
to do, and if they, 
undergoing the har- 
dest muscular work 
which man can do, 
became more fit. by 
such abstinence, there 
is good reason to be- 
lieve that everyone 
would have the same 
experience ; but fur- 
ther observations on 
the same lines as Pro- 
fessor Chittenden’s 
are necessary to settle 
the questionin ascien- 
tific way. If animal 
food is not eaten no 
liquid is required, the 
vegetable kingdom 
supplying the solid 
and liquid in proper 
proportions, and there 
can be no doubt that 
disease is caused by 
too much liquid as 
well as by too much 
solid food, even 
among vegetarians. 

5. Twelve ounces of food, if animal food 
is partaken of, are quite enough for most. 
The general teaching that more food is 
required in a cold than in a warm climate is 
likely by further observation to be proved to 
be wrong. A man snowed up in Dakota 
for six months had nothing but wheat and 
milk upon which to live, and he never 
enjoyed better health, although the thermo- 
meter was often forty degrees below zero. 
It is only by such careful dieting as Cornaro 
adopted that perfect health and long life can 
be attained. If he took two ounces more 
he became ill, proving that twelve ounces 
was the maximum that he could take with 
impunity ; but there is reason to believe that 
less would have been better for him, and 
that if he had eaten only ten ounces of his 
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food he would not have died even at 
a hundred years of age. I know one, a great 
student of diet, who, being advised to weigh 
his food and restrict himself to twelve ounces, 
did so, with the result that he lost seven 
pounds in weight, all of which, according to 
his observation, went from the abdomen, and 
he felt very much better. It is in the abdo- 
men where fat seems first to accumulate, and 
that also is the region it leaves last. It would 
thus appear that the diet should be restricted 
until the abdominal fat is removed. 

6. Both well-to-do 
and ill-to-do, as a rule, 
eat too much, and, 
when the explanation 
of the deterioration of 
which we now hear so 
much is reached, it 
will be found that the 
cause, so far as food 
is concerned, is too 
much, and not too 
little ; very little, of 
the right kind, being 
necessary. 

7. Tea is con- 
demned by many, but, 
if not infused too 
long, good tea does 
not appear, so far as 
my observations have 
gone, to do any harm. 
I know one case, that 
of a woman, who 
without doubt for 
the last thirty years 
of her life lived on 
white bread toasted 
and tea, dying over 
eighty years of age. 
Another lived on cocoa and milk alone. 

8. Living so as to ensure perfect health 
and never covering the head is the best pre- 
ventive of grey hair. 

g. Certainly the youth of the age are too 
softly treated. The contrast between children 
allowed to run about outside in all weathers, 
in dirt and rags, and those pampered in the 
house and taken out for a walk periodically, 
as too many of the children, even of the 
middle classes, are, is most marked. The 
latter are pale and puny compared with the 
former. In our rural schools in Scotland 
the children who are able to have dinner at 
home are not to be compared with those who 
have long distances to walk and carry a 
piece of bread and butter, or jam, for their 
dinner. The contrast can be seen in the 
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same family, where one goes to a school at a 
distance and the others to one close at hand. 

10. Right food and some work outside, 
or plenty of outdoor exercise and athletics 
are the best means of preserving the health 
and beauty of women. 

11. Outdoor work is the best exercise for 
all weathers and allseasons. As out-workers 
in the garden, or in the fields, in Scotland, 
we find the best specimens of women. If 
walking is relied upon for exercise, it should 
be uphill, and at such a pace as will ensure 
free action of the skin, the inaction of which 
is the cause of much disease. 


The next answers we give are those of Dr. 
Joseph Kidd, of Finsbury Circus, author of 
“The Laws of Therapeutics,” “Heart Disease 
and the Nauheim Treatment,” etc., well 
known as having been physician to Lord 
Beaconsfield. Dr. Kidd writes :— 

1. As a rule, children should begin to take 
more solid food than milk at about the age of 
twelve months, chiefly farinaceous food, such 
as crust of bread with butter scraped on, stale 
crumb of French roll, mealy potatoes baked 
or boiled, but not mashed, or the best of the 
prepared infants’ foods. _ It is best for children 
not to begin to take meat until after seven 
years of age, providing the supply of other 
food is good and abundant, such as milk, 
fresh eggs, bread and butter, farinaceous 
foods, fruit, and vegetables. Fresh fish or 
poultry two or three times a week. Happy 
the children, mentally as well as physically, 
that do not touch butcher’s meat until after 
seven years of age. 

2. Yes, appetite is a reasonable guide in 
youth. 

3. Grown people begin to need less food 
at about the age of twenty-three. After that 
age adults, as a rule, require less food than 
growing boys and girls. 

4. Most fortunately there is not any rule 
according to weight as to the quantity of 
food or liquid a man requires. To attempt 
to judge by a man’s weight the amount of 
food and liquid he should take per day would 
create a race of faddists and hysterical men 
and women. 

5. It would be possible but not advan- 
tageous to diet ourselves like Cornaro. 
With restricted food our northerly climate 
would create a degenerate race of men and 
women. The result of restricted food would 
fall all one way. Possibly one man like 
Cornaro might live to be a hundred, but the 
rest would most probably fall into the grave 
before sixty. 






6. Yes, the well-to-do, as a rule, eat too 
much, especially too much meat, and too 
little bread At our ordinary dinner few 
people finish the small portion of bread at 
their side, whereas at a French dinner bread 
is eaten all through the meal. 

7. The well-to-do should take tea weaker 
and of better quality, as strong tea prevents 
normal waste of the tissues, and gout often 
follows. To poor people tea is an actual 
food as well as drink. A small quantity of 
food with tea will supply all the processes 
and functions of life much better than a 
larger quantity of food without the tea. Thus 
it enables the poor to work on a smaller 
quantity of food. Liebig discovered this fact, 
and laid great stress upon it. To a lady 
visiting in Bethnal Green a poor widow said : 
“ We widows have to live very low. If you 
took away our tea it would be like murder 
to us.” Coffee is too expensive for the poor. 

8. As far as they can, working people should 
spend their money on the most nutritious food. 
Use a hair-brush regularly—at bedtime when 
not able to spare the time in the morning. 
Rub into the roots of the hair some simple 
thing, such as vaseline or salad oil. The use 
of any application containing lead should be 
avoided. Lead darkens the hair, but poisons 
the nervous tissues of the brain. 

9. Yes, the youth of the age are_too softly 
treated, even amongst the poor. A more 
Spartan regimen would be advantageous, viz., 
the windows of bedrooms to be kept open at 
night ; as much open-air exercise as possible ; 
if a cold bath in the morning cannot be had, 
then a good rubbing all over with a towel 
dipped in cold water should be tried. 

10. Daily open-air exercise is among the 
best preservatives of the health and beauty 
of women; also nourishing food — milk ; 
increase the quantity of butter; use jam 
sparingly. Thorough mastication of fvod, 
using bread two days old to ensure mastica- 
tion. A sponging bath night or morning, as 
most convenient—warm, tepid, or cold, as 
most agreeable. Avoid tight stays and tight 
clothes. ‘Thick soles to shoes to prevent 
chills to the feet. 

11. The best exercise for all—for all 
weathers and all seasons of the year—1s 
regular steady walking in the open air. The 
next best exercise is cycling, or, to those who 
can afford it, riding or rowing. 

(Signed) JosepH Kipp, M.D. 


Dr. F. Needham, of Camden Hill Square, 
W., author of “ Brain Exhaustion,” “ Forced 
Alimentation,” etc., answers as follows :— 























1. The appearance of the teeth roughly 
indicates the period at which a milk diet 
requires to be supplemented by solid food, 
of which meat should form a strictly moderate 
proportion. Up to this time the mother 
should have suckled her child, maintaining 
herself in good health and supplying her child 
with additional milk of good quality only. 

2. The appetite of young people is a 
reasonable guide to the amount of food 
required, but there are, of course, greedy 
children, who must be controlled. 

3. People begin to require less food when 
the period of growth has ceased. 

4, 5, 6. Dieting, or living in a _ balance, 
after the manner of Cornaro, is not desirable, 
as attracting too much attention to bodily 
functions, but a reasonable restriction of food 
is very important. The well-to-do classes, 
as arule, eat and drink too much, loading 
the body with useless and deleterious mate- 
rial. Some allowance must be made for 
variations of size ; but, speaking generally, 
an average man of adult age may correctly 
calculate his suitable dietary from the fol- 
lowing two tables of Professor Parkes. The 
first shows the proper proportions of solid, 
water-free foodstuffs in ounces for such a man. 


At rest. Ordinary work. Hard work. 


Pet icscssiicesssonsss os... 4662 6 & 9 
i ee ae - 3°5to 4°5 
Carbo-hydrates......... 12 - 14% --. 16 to 18 


Total water-free food 15°5 ... 22°0 ... 25°5 to 29°5 
The second table shows. how much of 
each of these classes of food is contained in 


various articles of ordinary diet. 


Articles of Food. Water. Proteids. Fats. — Salts 
Uncooked Beef ; 
and Mutton... 7§ .. 15 84. 1°6 
Pat Posk.. ...... 39 9°8... 48°9 2°3 
Dried Bacon ... 1§ ... 8°8... 73°3 «.- 2°9 
Smoked Ham... 27°8... 24 ... 36°5§ -.. 10°! 
White Fish......  ... Bt... 89 I 
Poultry ......... J oo» 2! 9S x. » wi 
White Bread ... 40... 8 1°5 49°2... 1°3 
Wheat Flour ... 15 ... 11 2 70°3... 1°7 
Barley Meal ... 11°3... 12°7... 2 as Ss 
a , eas... £3°S. 2 69°3... 2°1 
BeCCMND ces cesecs SC a. 2S 1°3 72%... 89 
RieBincccsccisscoes @ . OF 7 «. ae 5 
Oatmeal ......... ss... 186 5°6 Ss .«sZ 
MOMEB’ asescccecses 53°S--- 30 .. 6°97 ... G9°S... 1% 
Macaroni..... I3'1 ® . 3 768... 8 
Arrowroot ... 15°4--- 8 -— 83°3--. °27 
Dried Peas ee 2 2 53 24 
Potatoes ......... 74 B ww 06... 3B ... 1 
Carrots ......... 85 %.. 25 84... I 
Cabbage ......... QI . re... 5 sa... 9 
ee oS... £9. > s £9 
Eee ssid 73 3... 389 — .. I 
Cheese .....0cec0es 36'S... 33°5... 24°3 + 5°4 
DT cscsesscsecenes 368... 4 3°7 a. F 
ssveeod tes - e. 
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7. Far too much tea is drunk by many 
people. It should be of good quality, not 
strong, freshly infused, and not allowed to 
stand on the leaves. 

8 and ro. I know of no royal road to 
the avoidance of premature grey hair and 
the preservation of beauty. Both must be 


influenced by the maintenance of good 
general health—by means of a reasonable 


life, adequate exercise, and moderation in all 
things. 

g. At present there is (as regards the treat- 
ment of youth) far too much self-indulgence 
and luxury, which in themselves imply too 
little regard for the needs of others. 

11. I know of no exercise which is uni- 
versally applicable, and suited to all seasons 
of the year, so good as walking 


(Signed) F. Neepuam, M.D. 
Our next series of answers are from 
Dr. Jno. Milson Rhodes, of Didsbury, 


Manchester, chairman of the Central Com- 
mittee of Poor Law Conferences for England 
and Wales, Président d’Honneur du Congrés 





DR. JOHN MILSON RHODES. 
From a Photo. by A. Coupe, Withington. 


International pour l’Enfance, 1899. Dr. 
Rhodes writes :— 

1. Up to ten months the proper food for a 
child is its mother’s milk ; then start with 
farinaceous foods, and when it is able to 
masticate meat it may be given, but not 
before. 

2. I think appetite is a reasonable guide 
to the amount of food required in youth. I 
have watched those who have been playing 
matches at lacrosse, football, etc., and the 
appetite depended on the work done. 

3. As to grown persons not requiring as 
much food as boys and girls, I do not 
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think they do; the growing boy has to con- 
serve his body, making provision for ad- 
ditional growth. As to the age when less 
is required, the answer to this question 
depends largely upon the amount of work. 
About twenty-five, I should say, if doing an 
average amount of work. 

4. No, there is no rule by which a man may 
judge how much food and drink he requires 
per day. ‘Take a case of diabetes ; it would 
be cruel to cut down the supply of liquid to 
a few ounces. 

5. I do not think it would be well for a man 
to diet himself like Cornaro. Some years ago 
I had a great deal to do with the regulations 
re workhouse dietaries, but I should not 
have ventured to suggest as an experiment 
anything similar, except upon myself, and in 
my case it was a miserable failure. 

6. Yes, the well-to-do do eat too much, 
too much meat, at any rate, in summer. 
Inmates of workhouses and asylums do well 
on one meat meal a day. In the United 
States asylums I am aware they give more 
meat, but I do not think the physical condi- 
tions there are better than here. 

7. The evil of excessive tea-drinking is the 
leaving the tea to stew instead of using the 
fresh infusion. 

9. No, the youth of the age are not too 
softly treated, but they want more manly 
sports. There is nothing manly in a young 
fellow watching a football match and smoking 
and drinking all the time. More walking and 
fewer trolly-cars would be better for them. 

10. Fresh air, mental and physical exer- 
cises are the best preservatives of health and 
beauty in women. In countries where the 
women take little exercise, they deteriorate in 
beauty far faster than the English. 

11. Exercise is like food, it should be 
mixed, and I do not mind what the form takes 
so long as there is plenty of fresh air with it. 

Note.—I have, as one who has had twenty- 
five years of public life in Poor Law and 
County Council work, as much experience of 
the poor of a great town as any one, and I 
do not believe in the cry about the degene- 
ration of the working classes. By accident, 
the report of the Poor Law Commissioners 
on the sanitary condition of the labouring 
population of Great Britain, 1842, lies before 
me. The Commissioners quote (page 182) 
Dr. Hawkins : “I believe that most travellers 
are struck by the lowness of stature, the lean- 
ness, and paleness which present themselves 
so commonly to the eye at Manchester, and, 
above all, among the factory classes.” The 
height of both boys and girls had increased 
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in 1873 slightly by ‘2 to “4 inches and weight 
by five to six pounds. 

I believe there has been great improvement 
since that date (1873). ‘The curse of the 
working classes is the way they are housed. 
The concentration in the towns, the foul 
emanations from defective drainage, cause 
an enormous amount of disease. Give the 
people houses to live in, not places to die in, 
and you will have done much to promote the 
healthy physical development of the people. 
(Signed) Jno. Mitson Ruopes, M.D. 


Dr. C. W. Saleeby, of Greville Place, 
N.W., author of “The Cycle of Life,” “ Evo- 
lution the Master Key,” etc., replies as fol- 
lows. He observes that he answers only 
those questions on which he feels he can give 
a first-hand opinion :— 

2. It being assumed by parents that a 
child’s appetite is radically erroneous, evi- 
dence of gluttony and original sin, and the 
diet of the child being modified in conse 
quence, it is safe to say that the appetite of 
the average child is no reasonable guide, 
either to the quantity or the quality of the 
food required. Such a child will make him- 
self ill, for instance, with sweets or fruit, but 
it is a priori probable—Nature being no fool 
—and has been experimentally proved, that 
if the appetite be regarded as not without 
purpose, there are no other indications so 
trustworthy and valuable. It is only the 
child deprived of the necessary sugar, organic 
acids, etc., that will unduly cram himself 
with sweets and fruit when he gets the 
chance. My profession had to wait for an 
outsider—Herbert Spencer—to teach it this, 
as he told in his wonderful little book on 
education nearly half a century ago. 

5. ‘lhe question as to Cornaro’s diet and 
Nos. 4 and 6 (as to judging of quantity 
and excess in eating) cannot be answered off- 
hand because of the number of the factors 
that determine the amount of food anyone 
requires. As question No. 4 recognises, body- 
weight is undoubtedly such a factor, but the 
amount of work done, physical and menta/, 
is of at least equal importance. Question 
No. 5 wisely recognises the influence of tem- 
perature. The figures quoted for Cornaro 
are quite irrelevant to common needs, if not 
incredible. 

6. Beyond all doubt whatever the well-to- 
do, as a rule, eat far too much, just as the 
very poor unfortunately eat too little. Asa 
nation we consume an adequacy of food, but 
a large proportion of it goes into the wrong 
mouths, That the well-to-do eat too much 
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has long been recognised by the best 
medical observers. Many a man with a fine 
set of teeth has dug his grave with them. So 
well recognised has this been that interested 
people have even made the preposterous asser- 
tion that more harm is done by over-eating 
than by the abuse of alcohol. Quite recently 
the affirmative answer to this question as to 
the well-to-do has received a new support, 
not, as_ before, 
from observation, 
but from the 
most rigidly-con- 
ducted and ex- 
haustive experi- 
ment. Professor 
Chittenden, of 
the United States, 
has conclusively 
proved not only 
that the well-to- 
do, as a rule, eat 
too much, but 
even that the 
dietary quantities 
stated as neces- 
sary in text-books 
on dietetics 
hitherto are over- 
estimates, one 
and all. The 
well-to-do have 
never failed much 
to exceed these 
quantities, which 
are now shown to. be themselves excessive. 
The great majority of people above the poverty 
line must expend a considerable postion of the 
energy derived from their food in disposing 
of the excess of food which they daily con- 
sume. The familiar law of the indestructi- 
bility of matter teaches us that whatever we 
put into our mouths, if superfluous, must be 
disposed of somehow ; it cannot vanish into 
thin air. The food which is in excess of the 
needs of the organism must either accumu- 
late in the form of fat or be burnt up in 
the body, the products of combustion being 
removed by the usual channels—which most 
of us so grossly overwork. 

7. To the first part of this question I 
answer—No! To the quantity of tea we 
drink I have-no objection. Civilized man will 
probably take stimulants to the end of time, 
and Heaven knows there are worse stimu- 
lants than tea. But I suppose that nine-tenths 
of all the tea we drink is of undesirable consti- 
tution. The characteristic ingredients of the 
tea-leaf are two—the valuable tonic theine 
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(identical with the caffeine of coffee), and 
the astringent body known as tannin or 
tannic acid. This latter has no action of 
any kind upon the nervous system and a 
wholly deleterious action upon the stomach 
and the functions of that organ. The ideal 
cup of tea contains a fair quantity of theine 
and no tannin whatever. The leaf from 
India or Ceylon should never be infused for 
more than four 
minutes at the 
very outside; 
thereafter all the 
leaves should be 
removed from 
the teapot. The 
China leaf, be- 
sides being more 
delicate in frag- 
rance and at least 
equally refreshing 
in virtue of its 
theine, contri- 
butes much less 
tannin to an im- 
properly-made 
infusion and 
none to one that 
is properly made. 
Unfortunately, 
the public taste 
is vitiated, and 
fancies that there 
is no strength in 
a tea that does 
not taste strong. In point of fact, the really 
stimulant ingredient of tea, in the proportions 
in which it occurs in the infusion, does not 
affect the nerves of taste at all. 

9. This query (as to whether our youth are 
too softly treated) seems to me to be un- 
answerable, since there is so little uniformity 
in the treatment which we mete out to our 
youth. I seem to observe the most amazing 
divergences in practice, some parents working 
night and day while their children play and 
others outdoing Spartaitself. Your immensely 
important query might be answered in a 
couple of volumes or a small encyclopedia. 

11. In answering this last question let me 
insist upon a factor of health to which 
you have not alluded—the air we breathe. 
That this be pure, as far as possible free from 
gaseous or solid filth, is a matter of the first 
importance. As regards exercise, therefore, 
the first—and, indeed, I am inclined to say, 
the only—consideration is that it be such 
exercise as can and must be taken in 
pure air, To spend a night in a bedroom 
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with windows closed, and on getting up to 
manipulate dumb-bells or an “exerciser,” 
meanwhile rebreathing the interesting collec- 
tion of poisonous compounds which have 
accumulated during the night as a conse- 
quence of your vital functions—this is the 
last word of folly. The only exercise worth 
a straw is that which takes one into the open 
air and into such sunshine as the heavens 
may vouchsafe. If I had to choose I should 
much rather spend haJf an hour in a Bath 
chair in air and direct sunlight than in wield- 
ing Indian clubs in an unventilated and 
unilluminated bedroom. ‘There is as much 
nonsense talked about exercise as about 
most things. Many people who live sensible 
lives under clean conditions thrive without 
any exercise whatever. I did so for six years 
as a student myself. But if you want a plain 
answer to your question, I can only reply, 
walking. If I were unbiased I should pro- 
bably add go/f, but I am a cricketer and 
have to hate golf on principle. 

(Signed) C. W. SaLteesy, M.D. 


Dr. W. K. Sibley, of Duke Street, Grosvenor 
Square, W., 
author of “The 
Treatment of 
Disease by Light 
and Heat,” etc., 
sends these 
answers: 

1. The age at 
which infants be- 
gin to need more 
solid food than 
milk depends 
entirely upon the 
eruption of the 


teeth. ‘No food 
other than milk 
should ever be 
given until at 
least two teeth 
have appeared, 
which is gene- 


rally between the 
sixth and eighth 
months. Meat should not be given until 
the infant is eighteen months old. From 
the seventh month, if two teeth have been 
cut, a little veal or mutton broth, in which 
a vegetable, such as a carrot, has been 
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boiled, may, after careful straining, be given 
once daily to 
meals. 
year old. 
2. Animals in a state of nature know when 


replace one of the milk 
No potatoes should be eaten till one 
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they have had enough to eat, but not so under 
domestication. Our youth, brought up under 
the bane of modern civilization, generally 
know when they have had enough bread and 
butter, but rarely when sufficient meat or 
sweets have been consumed. 

3. At what age do grown people begin to 
require less food? Not until the amount of 
physical or mental energy expended begins 
to be diminished. 

4. There can be no fixed rule by which to 
judge of the amount of food and liquid re- 
quired, so much depends upon the occupa- 
tion and habits of the individual. Those 
leading sedentary lives require much less 
than those of more active pursuits. Some 
thin people require more food than stout. 

5. Undoubtedly such a strict regimen as 
Cornaro’s would be most advantageous 
under medical supervision, but the restric 
tion would be quite impossible except with a 
very limited number of individuals of ascetic 
natures. 


6. Yes; the well-todo do, as a rule, eat 
too much. Excess of eating and drinking, 


the fashion of modern society, is the com- 
monest cause of 
most of the so- 
called trivial ail- 
ments commenc- 
ing before middle 
life. The present- 
day individual 
sooner or later 
becomes the vic- 
tim of many 
rheumatic or 
gouty symptoms, 
most conveni- 
ently classed 
under the head- 
ing “Goutiness.” 
These are usu- 
ally, in the first 
place, due to a 


want of equili- 
brium between 
(Russell & Sons. the intake 


and the out- 
put. The commonest phenomena of these 
conditions are flatulence, dyspepsia, palpi- 
tation, insomnia, migraine, nervous depression, 
and, later on, chronic bronchitis, asthma, 
etc., not to mention the obvious pains of 
a typical rheumatic nature occurring in the 
nerves and joints. In most cases all are the 
result of errors of diet and the persistent over- 
loading of the digestive apparatus by too 
much, too rich, and often badly-cooked food. 
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The fashion of three or four large meals a day, 
each of a very miscellaneous and often highly 
nitrogenous character, must inevitably in time 
produce disastrous results. The lower animals 
feed only when they are hungry; man at 
regular intervals fixed by custom, and abso- 
lutely irrespective of appetite. Who ever 
heard of a modern society individual only 
eating when hungry ?—though many indulge 
in appetizers to produce an artificial craving 
for more food than is necessary. The 
worst forms of over-eating occur in those 
people—a numerous class—who are already 
suffering from an overtaxed digestive appa- 
ratus and whose blood is saturated with 
the deleterious products of a too liberal 
diet, which excess their systems, owing to 
hereditary or acquired conditions, are unable 
These 
persons, on account of the distressing sensa- 
tions they suffer, are told, or more frequently 
persuade themselves, that more nourishment 
is necessary, and so, in addition to their fixed 
excessive daily meals, add coal to the fire 
by taking small quantities of nourishment 
between times and even during the hours of 
the night, when Nature attempts to enforce 
some rest for the digestive organs. A few hours’ 
starvation occasionally would be an excellent 
treatment for the majority of town dwellers 
of the well-to-do classes. A treatment which 
gained a large reputation a few years ago 
consisted in the simple prescription of only 
taking a cup of coffee and roll for breakfast, 
as is the custom on the Continent. This 
was attended by excellent results in many 
people who were accustomed to consume a 
large quantity of animal food with the first 
meal of the day. 

7. Yes. Tea-drinking in excess is be- 
coming almost as much a curse and cause of 
disease as alcohol. Undoubtedly it should 
be taken much weaker and of a better quality, 
and never with meat meals. The price at 
which many so-called teas are sold in this 
country is lower than the cheapest tea can be 
bought in China or India. 

8. Grey hair is largely hereditary and due 
to family predisposition. General attention 
to living a healthy life, avoiding excessive 
mental fatigue and strain, and keeping early 
hours is the best general preventive to 
premature greyness and _ other _ senile 
degenerative changes. 

9. No, youth are not treated too softly ; 
but a little more sense and scientific know- 
ledge is desirable in the regulation of the 
hours of sleep, and the school food should be 
of a less monotonous character, of a superior 
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quality, and better cooked. Generally, with 
very few exceptions, our public as well as 
private schools are primarily conducted to 
show good profits on the fees paid, and the 
commissariat department is the one largely 
looked to to produce this, the health of our 
youth being a very secondary consideration. 

10. Women’s health and beauty are best 
preserved by leading a natural and not 
an artificial life. Women were intended by 
Nature to be mothers of families and to 
devote their time and attention to their 
children and homes. Regular habits, simple 
but properly-cooked food, early hours, 
sleeping with open windows—these are the 
best preservatives of comeliness. A lovely 
form should be the expression of a healthy 
mind. Our grandmothers with their mode 
of life were more comely to look upon than 
the fashionable women of to-day; their 
homes were homes, and not mere dressing- 
rooms in which to pass a brief period 
between their numerous rounds of amuse- 
ment. It is the modern pace which kills 
both comeliness of body and beauty of 
mind. Anything is nowadays sacrificed for 
excitement, everything for a new sensation. 

11. More individual manual labour, less 
dependence upon others to do things for 
us. Laziness in all classes is the malady of 
the age. For exercise for the young of both 
sexes, the hygienic advantages of the old- 
fashioned skipping-rope have never been 
superseded, even by the recent physical 
culture exercises “made in Germany.” 
This form of exercise expands the chest, de- 
velops the limbs, and invigorates the system, 
especially when executed in the open air. 
Where practicable, however, the best form of 
all-the-year-round exercise for the majority 
of city dwellers would be for them to return 
to the soil with a spade and dig and till the 
ecrth. This must be the ultimate cure for 
the disease of modern town existence. 


(Signed) W. Knows.ey Srsey, M.A., 
M.D., etc., Physician N.W. London 
Hospital. 

Dr. Andrew Wilson, the well - known 


popular writer on health subjects, answers :— 

1. The age when solid food should be 
substituted in part for milk in the case of 
infants is perfectly ascertained. In the 
case of the healthy child, milk should form 
the staple article of diet up to the age of 
seven months or so. To give a child under 
this age such a food as starch is to give it 
what Nature teaches us it cannot digest. 

2. I should say appetite—natural and not 
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abnormal—is a fairly reasonable guide to 
the choice of food. Children like sugar, for 
example, and sugar can replace fat to a large 
extent. Fat, children do not as a rule care for. 

3. The quantity of food needed bears a 
distinct relation to the weight of body and to 
the necessities of the body. The growing 
body has not merely to make good its daily 
loss (the result of bodily work), but demands 
material for body-building ; therefore, the 
amount of food, proportionately to body- 
weight, is greater in youth than in adult life. 
In old age, with less output of energy and no 
necessity for body-building, the quantity of 
food needed is lessened. Women require 
less food than men. 

4. There can be no fixed rule as regards 
the quantity of food or liquid required in 
each particular case. We live 
by the results of experience, 
and individual temperament 
counts for much, as also do 
work and other conditions of 
life. The average proportion 
of foods for the healthy adult 
is about one of the body- 
building materials to four of 
the materials that go to de- 
velop energy or the power of 
doing work. 

5. Cornaro’s case I regard 
as an exceptional one. I do 
not think his dietary would 
suffice for a man in Britain 
doing a fair amount of mus- 
cular work every day. ‘The 
farther north we go, more 
meat and fat are consumed. 
Pure vegetarianism (apart 
from individual cases) is the 
diet of warm regions. Cor- 
naro was not a teetotaler, but took his pint 
or so of wine per day. 

6. I certainly think not only the well-to-do 
but the masses eat too much. We have been 
brought up in the idea that repletion and 
not mere satisfaction is the rule to be fol- 
lowed. Professor Chittenden, of America, has 
shown that health and strength can be con- 
served on quantities of food much under the 
standard usually regarded as necessary. I 
am of opinion we should enjoy better health 
all round if we ate less, and many people are 
at last beginning to realize the truth and to 
practise a more simple style of living. 

7. I certainly think tea-bibbing is a modern 
evil. It has become a kind of social vice, 
which many medical men tell us is attended 
by the development of nervous symptoms, 
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At the same time tea does much less harm 
than alcohol or than coffee. Tea should 
always be taken of good quality. 

8. Avoid wetting the hair (as in the morn- 
ing bath) frequently; this is a common 
source of premature greyness and baldness. 
Apply daily a dressing composed of oils, and 
represented by brilliantine, devoid of an 
excess of spirit. Have the hair washed once 
every ten days, and use moderately hard 
brushes only. If any dye is needed use one 
of the walnut or vegetable order ; mineral, 
and especially lead, dyes are dangerous. 

g. As to a more Spartan treatment of 
youth, I do not see that there is any need 
to depart from the practice of the ordinary 
laws of health. Bring the youth up trained 
to take a fair amount of exercise, give him 
sufficient hours of sleep, en- 
courage him in his games 
(with due regard to the avoid- 
ance of making “ sport ” the 
end of the games), and you 
will develop the hardy man. 
I do not think we want a 
more Spartan treatment, any 
more than we desire to 
“coddle” our youth. 

10. The laws of health 
that apply to men’s welfare 
also apply to that of women. 
Certainly there are special 
conditions to be reckoned 
with in the case of girls, but 
I regard the greater atten 
tion paid to-day to girls’ 
exercise and calisthenics, and 
to their more active partici- 
pation in tennis, cycling, golf, 
and the like, as an admirable 
aid to their better physical 
development. The modern woman is more 
robust, on the whole, than was her mother. 

11. It is difficult to determine what general 
exercise could be prescribed for all. I think 
many of the appliances now used to strengthen 
the muscles, and such as can be used indoors, 
represent a very efficient form of exercise 
which can be used by everybody and under 
all circumstances. A wet day may prevent 
outdoor exercises of all kinds ; but, taking it 
all round, I feel convinced a good walk, with 
part of it uphill, is as excellent a form of 
exercise as anybody can take. It encourages 
deep breathing, braces the muscles, tones up 
the heart, and promotes the action of the 
skin—all excellent results of natural exercise. 


The following answers are given by Dr. 
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Yorke-Davies, of Harley Street, author of 
“Foods for the Fat,” ‘“ Health and Condi- 
tion in the Active and Sedentary,” etc. :— 

1. The foundations of a strong constitution 
and long life are laid during the period of 
infancy and adolescence, and the first 
essential in life is that the infant should be 
suckled by its mother for the first six months 
or even longer. Dry-nursed children have 
never the stamina in after- life of those 
brought up as Nature ordained. Indeed, 
an infant should be fed on nothing but its 
mother’s milk until it gets its first four teeth, 
which, as a rule, come between the eighth 
and ninth month. After this ordinary milk 
may be given, thickened with baked flour, 
bread or biscuits, arrowroot, jelly, porridge, 
or other weé/-cooked farinaceous substances. 
After the teething period is over, or a little 
before, which ranges from the eighteenth to 
the twenty-fourth month, a child may be 
given a little meat, cut small, once a day, 
bread and butter, or any easily-digested 
farinaceous pudding. Red meats, well cooked, 
are preferable for children, and mutton is the 
best of all. 

2. During childhood and youth proper 
nourishing food of any kind is, naturally, 
essential to growth and development, and 
appetite in the case of children is the best 
guide as to what quantity they should take. 
If the food is not too tempting they are not 
likely to over-gorge, and it goes without say- 
ing that growing children, male or female, 
require plenty of food, as it is used not only 
in maintaining strength, health, and con- 
dition, but also in promoting growth and 
development. 

3. In the case of schoolboys and school- 
girls they undoubtedly should take as much 
food as grown-up people, and I only wish I 
could say that the food of children in schools 
is what it ought to be. No parent is doing 
justice to his offspring if he does not 
thoroughly acquaint himself with the food of 
the school that he trusts his child’s life and 
health to, and this applies until growth is 
established. 

4. No absolute rule can be laid down as 
to the amount of food a grown-up man or 
woman should take, because so much 
depends upon work, mental or physical, 
climate, etc., as the case may be, and the 
diet applicable in any one condition is not 
always so in another ; but I do not consider, 
broadly speaking, that twenty-four ounces a 
day of solid food is too little; while, with 
regard to fluid, so long as it is harmless— 
such as tea, coffee in moderation, water, 
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and aerated waters, etc.—it can be taken to 
any extent. In fact, fluid assists the kidneys 
in eliminating the waste of the body, much 
as air assists the lungs in eliminating dele- 
terious products. 

5. Cornaro is no authority to go by, and 
there is no way of testing the truth of the 
story of the quantity of food he took. I 
look upon it simply as a fable. Un- 
doubtedly in our more northerly climate 
more food than this is required; but, on 
the other hand, on the knowledge of diet, 
and the food that maintains tissue, and the 
food that maintains warmth, and the equable 
apportioning of these, health and strength 
and life are maintained, and simple dietetics 
thus far should be studied by all. 

6. In these days we eat a great deal more 
than we should, and this is due to the fact 
that the refinements of cookery tempt the 
appetite beyond the requirements of hunger. 
The dinner menu is too long and varied, and 
hence the temptation to eat too much is 
fostered to our detriment. 

7. The quantity of tea we should drink 
depends in a great measure on how it is 
made and what its quality is. I always con- 
sider that ordinary people would do well to 
drink tea twice a day. This should be care- 
fully made. ‘The tea should be infused in a 
vessel, already heated, with boiling water, and 
for not longer than five minutes. There is 
certainly much difference in the quality of 
tea, and some are far more beneficial than 
others as containing more theine, which is 
one of the properties of tea peculiarly useful 
to the system. I am a strong advocate of 
those teas grown in Ceylon, and, of course, 
as in every case, the better the quality o: 
this, the better it is for the health of those 
who indulge in this beverage, that has stood 
the test of time, and which seems to be in- 
creasing so much in public favour. 

8. Those who have to work, either by 
manual or by mental labour, and who desire 
to live long and to retain the appearance of 
youth when youth has passed, such as the 
colour of the hair and its profusion, the 
ability to do mental or physical work with 
enjoyment, and to be useful even to old age, 
is simply a matter of food, exercise, fresh air, 
and other factors which are within the reach 
of those of every age and condition in life. 

g. During the schooldays, which would 
mean from the age of ten to the age of 
seventeen—in some cases earlier—there are 
two factors which are essential to the proper 
development of both the mental and physical 
faculties, these being food and exercise. 
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‘There is no fixed rule that I am aware of, in 
any public or private school where boys are 
boarded, and where a fixed and wholesome 
dietary is carried out; but undoubtedly the 
schoolboy should have ample food to main- 
tain physical and mental strength, and on 
this, with plenty of sleep, depends his ability 
to stand hardship and maintain sound health 
and stamina. 

10. Beauty and comeliness in the female 
sex is almost entirely a matter of diet and 
exercise. Certainly nothing destroys this so 
effectively and gives the appearance of age 
so much as over-stoutness. There is no 
excuse for either sex becoming unwieldy, 
ungainly, and prematurely old. The female 
may seek the aid of the 
corsetiere or the modiste, 
but the burden with all its 
discomforts and dangers 
will not be hid. Hap- 
pily, a properly - consti- 
tuted dietary will quickly 
remove all this, and per- 
manently restore the 
figure and youthfulness 
of the sufferer. I think 
I may speak authorita- 
tively on this subject, as 
I have had occasion to 
advise people, personally 
and by correspondence, 
in all parts of the world 
for the reduction of weight. 
This, done by a properly- 
adjusted dietary, is rapid, 
permanent, and safe at 
any age. The victim 
should beware of quacks 
and their remedies. 

11. Whatever form 
exercise may take it is 
important that it should 
bring the blood to the 
surface and induce perspiration, and this 
is not done unless the exercise, whatever 
kind it may be, is brisk. Outdoor exercise is 
undoubtedly essential to robust health, and 
in all cases when taken regularly and with 
discretion tends to increase strength and im- 
prove condition. If indoor exercise is taken 
the same rule applies and the object should 
be to induce perspiration, and to bring the 
greatest possible number of muscles into 
play. 
symposium shows some 
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striking divergences of opinion on certain 
points, yet in the main, and in regard 
to what may be called the core of the 
questions, there is exhibited a very remark- 
able agreement. For instance, all agree 
that tea taken too strong is injurious. 
Perhaps the greatest unity, however, is 
shown in regard to over-feeding. All agree 
that the well-to-do eat too much, and 
especially too much meat. Several writers 
think there is much over-eating on the part of 
the poor also, but in this case because they 
take the wrong sort of food. All, again, 
are fairly well agreed on the point of the 
feeding of infants; the mother’s milk is the 
best diet for them—until they get teeth. 

With regard to the feed- 
ing and care generally of 
children and youth we 
have some excellent re- 
marks, and parents can- 
not do better than take 
them to heart. The notes 
by Dr. Haddon on Seot- 
tish children are especi- 
ally noteworthy. The 
views, too, in regard to 
the health and beauty 
of women are well worth 
considering, though we 
may be sure they will not 
be followed — except, 
perhaps, by one here and 
there. 

And here we come to 
much divergence of 
opinion. While some per- 
ceive signs of deteriora- 
tion in the people, others 
rather scout the idea of 
such: falling away from 
physical fitness. Dr. 
Rhodes, of Manchester, 
is very strong on this 
point, and he has given much thought to the 
subject. But it must be borne in mind that, 
while Dr. Rhodes is thinking of the Lan- 
cashire factory-worker, the generality of those 
whose views are given appear to have in mind 
the large mass of the upper and lower middle 
class—fairly well or extremely well-to-do 
who show signs of deterioration because of 
their generally unhygienic habits. In this 
regard some of the opinions expressed are 
very outspoken and evidently no less sincere, 
and in any case are eminently worthy of the 
consideration of all. 


























Puck of Pook’s Hyrll. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


III. 
_THE k 


et OF THE JOYOUS VENTURE. 
41 was too hot to run about in 
\,| the open, so Dan asked their 
| peo old Hobden, to take 
el their own dinghy from the pond 
and put her on the brook at 
the bottom of the garden. Her 
oa name was the Dazsy, but for exploring 
expeditions she was the Golden Hind or the 
Long Serpent, or some such suitable name. 
Dan hiked and howked with a boat-hook 
(the brook was too narrow for sculls), and 
Una punted with a piece of hop-pole. When 
they came to a very shallow place (the Golden 
Hind drew quite three inches of water) they 
disembarked and scuffled her over the gravel 
by her tow-rope, and when they reached the 
overgrown banks beyond the garden they 
pulled themselves up stream by the low 
branches. 

That day they intended to discover the 
North Cape like “Othere, the old sea- 
captain,” in the book of verses which Una 
had brought with her, but on account of 
the heat they changed it to a voyage up the 
Amazon and the sources of the Nile. Even 
on the shaded water the air was hot and 
heavy with drowsy scents, while outside, 
through breaks in the trees, the sunshine 
burned the pasture like fire. The kingfisher 
was asleep on his watching branch, and the 
blackbirds scarcely took the trouble to dive 
into the next bush. Dragon-flies wheeling 
and clashing were the only things at work, 
except the moor-hens and a big Red Admiral, 
who flapped down out of the sunshine for a 
drink. 

When they reached Otter Pool the Golden 
Hind grounded comfortably on a shallow, 
and they lay beneath a roof of close green, 
watching the water trickle over the flood- 
gates down the mossy brick chute from the 
mill-stream to the brook. A big trout—the 
children knew him well—rolled head and 
shoulders at some fly that sailed round the 
bend, while once in just so often the brook 
rose a fraction of an inch against all the wet 
pebbles, and they watched the slow draw and 
shiver of a breath of air through the tree 
Then the little voices of the slipping 
water began again. 

“It’s like the shadows talking, isn’t it ?” 
said Una. She had given up trying to read. 
Dan lay over the bows, trailing his hands in 
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the current. They heard feet on the gravel- 
bar that runs half across the pool and saw Sir 
Richard Dalyngridge standing over them. 

“Was yours a dangerous voyage?” he 
asked, smiling. 

“She bumped a lot, sir,” said Dan. 
“ There’s hardly any water this summer.” 

“Ah, the brook was deeper and wider 
when my children played at Danish pirates. 
Are you pirate folk ?” 

“Oh, no. We gave up being pirates years 
ago,” explained Una. “We're nearly always 
explorers now. Sailing round the world, 
you know.” 

“Round?” said Sir Richard. He sat him 
in the comfortable crotch of an old ash-root 
on the bank. ‘“ How can it be round?” 

“Wasn't it in your books?” Dan sug- 
gested. He had been doing geography at 
his last lesson. 

“T can neither write nor iead,” 
“ Canst ‘hou read, child?” 

“Yes,” said Dan, “barring the very long 
words.” 

* Wonderful ! 
hear for myself.” 

Dan flushed, but opened the book and 
began gabbling a little at “The Discoverer 
of the North Cape.” 


**Othere, the old sea captain, 

Who dwelt in Helgoland, 

To Alfred, lover of truth, 

Brought a snow-white walrus tooth, 
That he held in his right hand.” 


he replied. 


Read to me, that I may 


i But— but—this I know! This is an old 
song! This I have heard sung! This is 
a miracle,” Sir Richard interrupted. “ Nay, 


do not stop!” He leaned forward, and the 
shadows of the leaves slipped and slid upon 
his chain-mail. 
**T ploughed the land with horses, 
But my heart was ill at ease, 
For the old sea-faring men 
Came to me now and then 
With their Sagas of the Seas. 


” 


His hand fell on the hilt of the great 
sword. “This is truth,” he cried, “for so 
did it happen to me,” and he beat time 


delightedly to the tramp of verse after verse. 
** € And now the land,’ said Othere, 
‘ Bent southward suddenly, 
And I followed the curving shore, 
And ever southward bore 
Into a nameless sea.’ ” 
“A nameless sea!” he repeated. 
did I—so did Hugh and I.” 
“Where did you go? Tell us, 


“So 


” said Una 
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“Wait. Let me hear all first,” and Dan 
read to the poem’s very end. 

“Good,” said the knight. “ That is 
Othere’s tale—even as I have heard the 
men in Dane ships sing it. Not in those 
same valiant words, but something like to 
them.” 

“Have you ever explored North?” Dan 
shut the book. 


““Nay. My venture was South. Farther 
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and in the saddle he looked like a little white 
falcon. When Hugh, at Dallington over 
yonder, heard what I did, he sent for my 
second son, whom being unmarried he had 
ever looked upon as his own child, and, by 
De Aquila’s leave, gave him the manor of 
Dallington to hold till he should return. 
Then Hugh came with me.” 
“When did this happen?” said Dan. 
“That I can answer to the very day, for as 
we rode with De Aquila by 











Pevensey—have I said that he 
was Lord of Pevensey and of 
the Honour of the Eagle ?—to 
the Bordeaux ship that fetched 
him his wines yearly out of 
France, a Marsh man ran to us 
crying that he had seen a great 
black goat which bore on his 
back the body of the King, and 
that the goat had spoken to 
him. On that same day Red 
William our King, the Con 
queror’s son, died of a secret 
arrow while he hunted in a 
forest. ‘This is a cross matter, 
said De Aquila, ‘to meet on 
the threshold of a journey. If 
Red William be dead I may 
have to fight for my lands. 
Wait a little.’ 

““My Lady being dead, I 
cared nothing for signs and 
omens, nor Hugh either. We 
took that wine-ship to go to 
Bordeaux ; but the wind failed 
while we were yet in sight of 
Pevensey, a thick mist hid us, 
and we drifted with the tide 
along the cliffs to the west. 
Our company was, for the most 











‘““A MARSH MAN RAN TO US CRYING THAT HE HAD SEEN A GREAT BLACK GOAT 
WHICH BORE ON HIS BACK THE BODY OF THE KING.” 


South than any man has fared, Hugh and I 
went down with Witta and his heathen.” He 
jerked the tall sword forward, and leaned on 
it with both hands ; but his eyes looked past 
them. 

“TI thought you always lived here,” said 
Una, timidly. 

“Yes ; so long as my Lady A®lueva lived. 
But she died. Then, my eldest son being a 
man, I asked De Aquila’s leave that my son 
should hold the manor while I went on some 
journey or pilgrimage—to forget. De Aquila, 
whom the Second William had made Warden 
of Pevensey in Earl Mortain’s place, was very 
old then, but still he rode his tall, roan horses, 


part, merchants returning to 
France, and we were laden 
with wool and there were 
three couple of tall hunting dogs chained 
to the rail. Their master was a_ knight 
of Artois. His name I never learned, 
but his shield bore gold pieces on a red 
ground, and he limped, much as I do, from 
a wound which he had -got in his youth 
at Mantes siege. He served the Duke of 
Burgundy against the Moors in Spain, and 
was returning to that war with his dogs. He 
sang us strange Moorish songs that first 
night, and half persuaded us to go with him. 
I was on pilgrimage to forget—which is what 
no pilgrimage brings. 1 think 1 would have 
gone, but. . . . 

“Look you how the life and fortune o! 
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man changes! Towards morning a Dane 
ship, rowing silently, struck against us in the 
mist, and while we rolled hither and yon 
Hugh, leaning over the rail, fel] outboard. 
I leaped after him, and we two tumbled 
aboard the Dane, and were caught and 
bound ere we could rise. Our own ship 
was swallowed up in the mist. I judge the 
Knight of the Gold Pieces muzzled his dogs 
with his cloak, lest they should give tongue 
and betray the merchants, for I heard their 
baying suddenly stop. 

“We lay bound among the benches till 
morning, when the Danes dragged us to the 
high deck by the steering-place, and their 
captain—Witta, he was called—turned us 
over with his foot. Bracelets of gold from 
elbow to armpit he wore, and his red hair 
was long as a woman’s, and came down in 
plaited locks on his shoulder. He was stout, 
with bowed legs and long arms. He spoiled 
us of all we had, but when he laid hand on 
Hugh’s sword and saw the runes on the 
blade he thrust it hastily back. Yet his 
covetousness overcame him and he tried 
again and again, and the third 
time the Sword sang loud and 
angrily, so that the rowers 
leaned on their oars to listen. 
Here they all spoke together, 
screaming like gulls, and a 
Yellow Man, such as I have 
never seen, came to the high 
deck and cut our bonds. He 
was yellow—not from sickness, 
but by nature—yellow as 
saffron, and his eyes stood end 
wise in his head.” 

“ How do you mean?” said 
Una, her chin on her hand. 

“Thus,” said Sir Richard. 
He put a finger to the corner 
of each eye, and pushed it up 
till his eyes narrowed to slits. 

“Why, you look just like a 
Chinaman,” cried Dan. ‘ Was 
the man a Chinaman?” 

“T know not what that may 
be. Witta had found him half 
dead among ice on the shore of 
Muscovy. We thought he was 
a devil. He crawled before us 
and brought food in a silver 
dish which these sea-wolves had 
robbed from some rich abbey, 
and Witta with his own hands 
gave us wine. He spoke a 
little in French, a little in 
South Saxon, and much in the 
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We asked him to set us 
ashore, promising to pay him better ransom 
than he would get price if he sold us to the 


Northman’s tongue. 


Moors — as once befell a knight of my 
acquaintance sailing from Flushing. 

“* Not by my father Guthrum’s head,’ said 
he. ‘The Gods sent ye into my ship for a 
luck-offering.’ 

“ At this I quaked, for I knew it was still 
the Danes’ custom to sacrifice captives to 
their gods for fair weather. 

“* A plague on thy four long bones !’ said 
Hugh. ‘What profit canst thou make of 
poor old pilgrims that can neither work nor 
fight ?’ 

“* Gods forbid I should fight against thee, 
poor Pilgrim with the singing Sword,’ said he. 
‘Come with us and be poor no more. Thy 
teeth are far apart, which is a sure sign thou 
wilt travel and grow rich.’ 

““* What if we will not come ?’ said Hugh. 

““*«Swim to England or France,’ said Witta. 
‘We are midway between the two. Unless 
ye choose to drown yourselves no hair of 
your head will be harmed here aboard. We 





“HE TURNED AND BADE THEM HOIST SAIL, 
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think ye bring us luck, and I myself know 
the runes on that Sword are good.’ He 
turned and bade them hoist sail. 

“Hereafter all made way for us as we 
walked about the ship, and the ship was full 
of wonders.” 

“What was she like?” said Dan. 

“Long, low, and narrow, bearing one mast 
with a red sail, and rowed by fifteen oars 
aside,” the knight answered. “At her bows 
was a deck under which men might lie, and 
at her stern another shut off by a painted 
door from the rowers’ benches. Here Hugh 
and I slept, with Witta and the Yellow Man, 
upon tapestries as soft as wool. I remember” 
—he laughed to himself—‘ when first we 
entered there a loud voice cried, ‘Out 
swords! out swords! Kill, kill!’ Seeing us 
start Witta laughed, and showed us it was 
but a great-beaked grey bird with a red 
tail. He sat her on his shoulder, and she 
called for bread and wine hoarsely, and 
prayed him to kiss her. Yet she was no more 
than a silly bird. But—ye knew this?” He 
looked at their smiling faces. 

“ We weren’t laughing at you,” said Una. 
“That must have been a parrot. It’s just 
what Pollies do.” 

“So we learned later. But here is another 
marvel. The Yellow Man, whose name was 
Kitai, had with him a brown box. In the 
box was a blue bowl with red marks upon the 
rim, and within the bowl, hanging from a fine 
thread, was a piece of iron no thicker than 
that grass stem, and as long, maybe, as my 
spur, but straight. In this iron, said Witta, 
abode an evil spirit which Kitai, the Yellow 
Man, had brought by art magic out of his 
own country that lay three years’ journey 
southward. The evil spirit strove day and 
night to return to his country, and therefore, 
look you, the iron needle pointed continually 
to the South.” 

“South ?” said Dan, suddenly, and put 
his hand into his pocket. 

“ With my own eyes I saw it. Every day 
and all day long, though the ship rolled, 
though the sun and the moon and the stars 
were hid, this blind spirit in the iron knew 
whither it would go, and strained to the 
South. Witta called it the Wise Iron, because 
it showed him his way across the unknowable 
seas.” Again Sir Richard looked keenly at the 
children. “ How think ye? Was it sorcery ?” 

“ Was it anything like this?” Dan fished 
out his old brass pocket-compass, that gener- 
ally lived with his knife and key-ring. “The 
glass has got cracked, but the needle waggles 
all right, sir.” 
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The knight drew a long breath of wonder. 
“Yes, yes. The Wise Iron shook and swung 
in just this fashion. Now it is still. Now it 
points to the South.” 

“North,” said Dan. 

“Nay, South! There is the South,” said 
Sir Richard. Then they both laughed, for 
naturally if one end of a straight compass- 
needle points to the North, the other must 
point to the South. 

“Té.” said Sir Richard, clicking his 
tongue. “There can be no sorcery if a 
child carries it. Wherefore does it point 
South—or North?” 

“Father says nobody knows,” said Una. 

Sir Richard looked relieved. “Then it 
may still be magic. It was magic to ws. 
And so we voyaged. When the wind served 
we hoisted sail, and lay all up along the 
windward rail, our shields on our backs to 
break the spray. When it failed, they rowed 
with long oars ; the Yellow Man sat by the 
Wise Iron, and Witta steered. At first I 
feared the great white-flowering waves, but as 
I saw how wisely Witta led his ship among 
them I grew bolder. Hugh liked it well 
from the first. My skill is not upon the 
water; and rocks, and whirlpools such as 
we saw by the West Isles of France, where 
an oar caught on a rock and broke, are clean 
against my stomach. We sailed South 
across a stormy sea, where by moonlight, 
between clouds, we saw a Flanders ship roll 
clean over and sink. Again, though Hugh 
laboured with Witta all night, I lay under the 
deck with the Talking Bird, and cared not 
whether I lived or died. There is a 
sickness of the sea which is pure death 
for three days. When we next saw land 
Witta said it was Spain, and we stood 
out to sea. That coast was full of ships 
busy in the Duke’s war against the 
Moors, and we feared to be hanged by the 
Duke’s men or sold into slavery by the 
Moors. So we put into a small harbour 
which Witta knew. At night men came 
down with loaded mules, and Witta exchanged 
amber out of the Baltic against little wedges 
of iron and packets of beads in earthen pots. 
The pots he put under the decks, and the 
wedges of iron he laid on the bottom of the 
ship after he had cast out the stones and 
shingle which till then had been our ballast. 
Wine, too, he bought for lumps of sweet- 
smelling grey amber—a little morsel no 
bigger than a thumbnail purchased a cask of 
wine. But I speak like a merchant.” 

“No, no. Tell us what you had to eat,” 
cried Dan, 

















“Meat dried in the sun, and dried fish 
and ground beans, Witta took in, and loaded 
frails of a certain sweet, soft fruit, which the 
Moors use, which is like paste of figs, but 
with thin, long stones. Ah! Dates is the 
name. 

“*Now,’ said Witta, when the ship was 
loaded, ‘I counsel you, strangers, to pray to 
your gods, for from here on our road is No 
Man’s road.’ He and his men killed a black 
goat for sacrifice on the bows; and the 
Yellow Man brought out a small, smiling 
image of dull-green glass and burned incense 
before it. Hugh and I commended our- 
selves to God, and Saint Bartholomew, and 
Our Lady of the Assumption, who was 
specially dear to my Lady. 

We were not young, but I 

think no shame to say when, 

as we drove out of that secret NJ YN ( | 
} 









HE AND HIS MEN KILLED A BLACK GOAT FOR SACRIFICE 
ON THE BOWS.” 


harbour at sunrise over a still sea, we two 
rejoiced and sang as did the knights of 
old when they followed our great Duke 
to England. Yet was our leader an heathen 
pirate ; all our proud fleet but one galley 
perilously overloaded ; for guidance we 
leaned on a pagan sorcerer; and our port 
was beyond the world’s end. Witta told 
us that his father Guthrum had once in 


his life rowed along the shores of Africa to a 
Vol. xxxi.—40. 
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land where naked men sold gold for iron and 
beads. There had he bought much gold, 
and no few elephants’ teeth, and thither by 
help of the Wise Iron would Witta go. 
Witta feared nothing—except to be poor. 

“«« My father told me,’ said Witta, ‘that a 
great Shoal runs three days’ sail out from that 
land, and south of the shoal lies a forest, 
which grows in the sea. South and east of 
the Forest my father came to a place where 
ten men hid gold in their hair ; but all that 
country, he said, was full of Devils who lived 
in trees, and tore folk limb from limb. How 
think ye ?’ 

“*Gold or no gold,’ said Hugh, fingering 


his sword, ‘it is a joyous venture. Have at 
those devils of thine, Witta.’ 
“* Venture!’ said Witta, sourly. ‘I am 


only a poor sea-thief. I do not set my life 
adrift on a plank for joy, or the venture. 
Once I beach ship again at Staffanger, and 
feel the wife’s arms round my neck, I’ll seek 
no more ventures. A ship is heavier care 
than a wife or cattle.’ 

“He leaped down among the rowers, 
chiding them for their little 
strength and their great 
stomachs. Yet Witta was a 
wolf in fight, and a very fox 
in cunning. 

“We were driven South by 
a storm, and for three days 
and three nights he took the 
stern-oar, and threddled the 
long ship through the sea. 
When it rose beyond measure 
he brake a pot of whale’s oil 
upon the water, which won- 
derfully smoothed it, and in 
that anointed patch he turned 
her head to the wind and 
threw out oars at the end of 
a rope, to make, he said, an 
anchor at which we lay rolling 
sorely, but dry. This craft his father Guthrum 
had shown him.: He knew, too, all the 
Leech-Book of Bald, who was a wise doctor, 
and he knew the Ship-Book of Hlaf the 
Woman, who robbed Egypt. He knew all 
the care of a ship. 

“After the storm we saw a mountain 
whose top was covered with snow and 
pierced the clouds. The grasses under this 
mountain, boiled and eaten, are a good cure 
for soreness of the gums and swelled ankles. 
We lay there eight days, till men in skins 
threw stones at us. When the heat increased 
Witta spread a cloth on bent sticks above the 
rowers, for the wind failed between the Island 
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of the Mountain and the shore of Africa, 
which is east of it. That shore is sandy, and 
we rowed along it within three bowshots. 
Here we saw whales, and fish in the shape of 
shields, but longer than our ship. Some slept, 
some opened their mouths at us, and some 
danced on the hot waters. The water was hot 
to the hand, and the sky was hidden by hot, 
grey mists, out of which blew a fine dust that 
whitened our hair and beards of a morning. 
Here, too, were fish that flew in the air like 
birds. They would fall on the laps of the 
rowers, and when we went ashore we would 
roast and eat them.” 

The knight paused to see if the children 
doubted him, but they only nodded and said, 
“Go on.” 

“ The yellow land lay on our left, the grey 
sea on our right. Knight though I was, I 
pulled my oar amongst the rowers. I caught 
seaweed and dried it, and stuffed it between 
the pots of beads lest they should break. 
Knighthood is for the land. At sea, look you, 
a man is but a naked man on a bridleless 
horse. I learned to make strong knots in 
ropes—yes, and to join two ropes end to end, 
so that even Witta could scarcely see where 
they had been married. But Hugh had tenfold 
more sea-cunning than I. Witta gave him 
charge of the rowers of the left side. Thorkild 
of Borkum, a man with a broken nose, that 
wore a Norman steel cap, had the rowers of 
the right, and each side rowed and sang 
against the other. They saw that no man 
was idle. Truly, as Hugh said, and Witta 
would laugh at him, a ship is all more care 
than a manor. 

“How? Thus. There was water to fetch 
from the shore when we could find it, as well 
as wild fruit and grasses, and sand for scrub- 
bing of the decks and benches to keep them 
sweet. Also we hauled the ship out on low 
islands and emptied all her gear, even to the 
iron wedges, and burned off the weed that 
had grown on her with torches of rush, 
and smoked below the decks with rushes 
dampened in salt water, as Hlaf the Woman 
orders in her Ship-Book. Once when we 
were thus stripped, and the ship lay propped 
on her side, the bird cried, ‘Out swords!’ 
as though she saw an enemy. Witta vowed 
he would wring her neck.” 

“Poor Polly! Did he?” said Una. 

“Nay. She was the ship’s bird. She could 
call all the rowers by name. . . . Those 
were good days—for a wifeless man—with 
Witta and his heathen—beyond the world’s 
end. . . . After many weeks we came on the 
great surf which stretched, as Witta’s father 
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had said, far out to sea. We skirted it til) 
we were giddy with the sight and dizzy with 
the sound of shoals and breakers, and when 
we reached land again we found a naked 
people dwelling among woods, who for one 
little wedge of iron loaded us with fruits and 
grasses and eggs. Witta scratched his head 
at them in sign he would buy gold. They 
had no gold, but they understood the sign 
(all the gold-traders hide their gold in their 
thick hair), for they pointed along the coast. 
They beat, too, on their chests with their 
clenched hands, and that, if we had known 
it, was an evil sign.” 

“ What did it mean?” said Dan. 

“Patience. Ye shall hear. We followed 
the coast eastward sixteen days (counting 
time by sword-cuts on the helm-rail) till we 
came to the Forest in the Sea. Trees grew 
there out of mud, arched upon lean and high 
roots, and many muddy waterways ran all 
whither into darkness under the trees. Here 
we lost the sun. We followed the winding 
channels between the trees, and where we 
could not row we laid hold of the crusted 
roots and hauled ourselves along. The 
water was foul, and great glittering flies 
tormented us. Morning and evening a blue 
mist covered the mud, which bred fevers. 
Four of our rowers sickened, and were bound 
to their benches, lest they should leap over- 
board and be eaten by the monsters of the 
mud. The Yellow Man lay sick beside the 
Wise Iron, rolling his head and talking in his 
own tongue. Only the Bird throve. She 
sat on Witta’s shoulder and screamed in that 
noisome, silent darkness. Yes; I think it 
was the silence we feared.” 

He paused to listen to the comfortable 
home noises of the brook. 

“When we had lost count of time among 
those black gullies and swashes we heard, as 
it were, a drum beat far off, and following it 
we broke into a broad, brown river by a hut 
in a clearing among fields of pumpkins. We 
thanked God to see the sun again. The 
people of the village gave the good welcome, 
and Witta scratched his head at them (for 
gold), and showed them our iron and beads. 
They ran to the bank—we were still in the 
ship—and pointed to our swords and bows, 
for always when near shore we lay armed. 
Soon they fetched store of gold in bars and 
in dust from their huts, and some great 
blackened elephant teeth. These they piled 
on the bank, as though to tempt us, and 
made signs of dealing blows in battle, and 
pointed up to the tree tops, and to the forest 
behind. Their captain or chief sorcerer then 
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beat on his chest with 
his fists, and gnashed 
his teeth. 

“Said Thorkild of 
Borkum: ‘Do they 
mean we must fight 
for all this gear?’ and 
he half drew sword. 

“* Nay,’ said Hugh. 
‘I think they ask us 
to league against some 
enemy.’ 

“*T like this not,’ 
said Witta, of a sud- 
den. ‘Back into mid- 
stream.’ 

“So we did, and sat 
still all, watching the 
black folk and the 
gold they piled on the 
bank. Again we heard 
drums beat in the 
forest, and the people 
fled to their huts, 
leaving the gold un- 
guarded. 

“Then Hugh, in the bows, pointed without 
speech, and we saw a great Devil come out of 
the forest. He shaded his brows with his 
hand, and moistened his pink tongue between 
his lips—thus.” 

“A Devil!” said Dan, delightfully horrified. 

“Yea. Taller than a man; _ covered 
with reddish hair. When he had well con- 
sidered our ship, he beat on his chest with 
his fists till it sounded like rolling drums, 
and came to the bank swinging all his body 
between his long arms, and gnashed his teeth 
at us. Hugh loosed arrow, and pierced him 
through the throat. He fell roaring, and 
three other Devils ran out of the forest and 
hauled him into a tall tree out of sight. 








Anon they cast down the blood-stained 
arrow, and lamented together among the 
leaves. Witta saw the gold on the bank ; he 


was loath to leave it. ‘Sirs,’ said he (and no 
man had spoken till then), ‘ yonder is what 
we have come so far and so painfully to find, 
laid out to our very hand. Let us row in 
while these Devils bewail themselves, and at 
least bear off what we may.’ 

“Bold as a wolf, cunning as a fox was 
Witta! He set four archers on the fore- 
deck to shoot the Devils if they should leap 
from the tree, which was close to the bank. 
He manned ten oars aside, and bade them 
watch his hand to row in or back out, and so 
coaxed he them toward the bank. But none 
would set foot ashore, though the gold was 








‘““WE SAT STILL ALL, WATCHING THE BLACK FOLK.” 


within ten paces. No man is hasty to his 
hanging. They whimpered at their oars like 
beaten hounds, and Witta bit his fingers for 
rage. 

“Said Hugh of a sudden, ‘Hark!’ At 
first we thought it was the buzzing of the 
glittering flies on the water, but it grew loud 
and fierce, so that all men heard.” 

“What ?” said Dan and Una together. 

“Tt was the Sword.” Sir Richard patted 
the smooth hilt. “It sang as a Dane sings 
before battle. ‘I go,’ said Hugh, and he 
leaped from the bows and fell among the 
gold. I was afraid to my four bones’ 
marrow, but for shame’s sake I followed, and 
Thorkild of Borkum leaped after me. None 
other came. ‘Blame me not,’ cried Witta 
behind us, ‘I must abide by my ship.’ We 
three had no time to blame or praise. We 
stooped to the gold and threw it back over 
our shoulders, one hand on our swords and 
one eye on the tree, which nigh overhung 
us. 

“ T know not how the Devils leaped down, 
or how the fight began. I heard Hugh 
cry: ‘Out! out!’ as though he were at 
Senlac again; I saw Thorkild’s steel cap 
smitten off his head by a great hairy hand, 
and I felt an arrow from the ship whistle 
past my ear. They say that till Witta took 
his sword to the rowers he could not bring 
his ship in shore ; and each one of the four 
archers said afterwards that he alone had 
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pierced the Devil that fought me. I do not 
know. I went to it in my mail-shirt, which 
saved my skin. With long-sword and belt- 
dagger I fought for the life against a Devil 
whose very feet were hands, and who whirled 
me back and forth like a dead branch. He 
had me by the waist, my arms to my side, 
when an arrow from the ship pierced him 
between the shoulders, and he loosened grip. 
I passed my sword twice througi him, and 
he crutched himself away between his long 
arms, coughing and moaning. Next, as I 
remember, I saw Thorkild of Borkum bare- 
headed and smiling, leaping up and down 
before a Devil that leaped and gnashed his 
teeth. Then Hugh passed, his sword shifted 
to his left hand, and I wondered why I 
had not known that Hugh was a left-handed 
man ; and thereafter I remembered nothing 
till I felt spray on my face, and we were in 
sunshine on the open sea. That was twenty 
days after.” 

“What had happened ? 
the children asked. 

“Never was such a fight fought by 


Did Hugh die?” 
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christened man,” said Sir Richard. “An 
arrow from the ship had saved me from my 
Devil, and Thorkild of Borkum had given 
back before his Devil, till the bowmen on the 
ship could shoot it all full of arrows from near 
by ; but Hugh’s Devil was cunning, and had 
kept behind trees, where no arrow could reach. 
Body to body there, by stark strength of 
sword and hand, had Hugh slain him, and, 
dying, the thing had clenched his teeth on the 
sword. Judge what teeth they were !” 

Sir Richard turned the sword again that 
the children might see the two great chiselled 
gouges on either side of the blade. 

“Those same teeth met in Hugh’s right 
arm and side,” Sir Richard went on. “I? 
Oh, I had no more than a broken foot and 
a fever. Thorkild’s ear was bitten, but 
Hugh’s arm and side clean withered away. I 
saw him where he lay along, sucking a fruit 
in his left hand. His flesh was wasted off 
his bones, his hair was patched with white, 
and his hand was blue-veined like a woman’s. 
He put his left arm round my neck, and 
whispered, ‘Take my sword. It has been 

thine since Hastings, O, my 














brother, but I can never hold 
hilt again.’ We lay there on 
the high deck talking of 
Senlac, and, I think, of every 
day since Senlac, and it came 
so that we both wept. I was 
weak, and he little more than 
a shadow. 

“ * Nay—nay,’ said Witta, at 
the helm-rail. ‘Gold is a good 
right arm to any man. Look 
—look at the gold!’ He bade 
Thorkild show us the gold and 
the elephants’ teeth, as though 
we had been children. He 
had brought away all the gold 
on the bank, and twice as 
much more, that the people of 
the village gave him for slaying 
the Devils. They worshipped 
us as gods, Thorkild told me: 
it was one of their old women 
healed up Hugh’s poor arm.” 

“How much gold did you 
get ?” asked Dan. 

“How can I say? Where 
we came out with wedges of 
iron under the rowers’ feet 
we returned with wedges of 
gold hidden beneath planks. 
There was dust of gold in 

















“1 SAW THORKILD OF BORKUM BARK-HEADED AND SMILING, LEAPING UP AND 
DOWN BEFORE A DEVIL THAT LEAPED AND GNASHED HIS TEETH.” 


packages where we slept 
and along the side, and cross- 
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wise under the benches were lashed the 
blackened elephants’ teeth. 

“*T had sooner have my nght arm,’ said 
Hugh, when he had seen all. 

“* Ahai! That was my fault,’ said Witta. 
‘I should have taken ransom and landed 
you in France when first you came aboard, 
ten months ago.’ 

“*Tt is over-late now,’ said Hugh, laughing. 

“ Witta plucked at his long shoulder-lock. 
‘But think,’ said he. ‘If I had let ye go— 
which I swear I would never have done, for 
I love ye more than brothers—if I had let 
ye go, by now ye might have been horribly 
slain by some mere Moor in the Duke of 
Burgundy’s war, or ye might have been mur- 
dered by land-thieves, or ye might have died 
of the plague at an inn. Think of this and 
do not blame me overmuch, Hugh. See! 
I will only take a half of the gold.’ 

“*T blame thee not, Witta,’ said Hugh. 
‘It was a joyous venture, and we thirty-five 
men here have done what never man has 
done. If I live till England, I will build 
me a stout keep over Dallington out of my 
share.’ 

“*] will buy cattle and amber and warm 
red cloth for the wife,’ said Witta, ‘and I will 
hold all the land at the head of Staffanger 
Fiord. Many will fight for me now. But 
first we must turn North, and with this honest 
treasure aboard I pray we meet no pirate 
ships.’ 

“We did not laugh. We were careful. 
We were afraid lest we should lose one grain 
of our gold, for which we had fought Devils. 

“*Where is the sorcerer?’ said I, for 
Witta was looking at the Wise Iron in the 
box, and I could not see the Yellow Man. 

“* He has gone to his own country,’ said 
he. ‘He rose up in the night while we were 
beating out of that forest, in the mud, and 
said that he could see it behind the trees. 
He leaped out on to the mud, and did not 
answer when we called, so we called no 
more. He left the Wise Iron, which 1s all 
that I care for—and see, the Spirit still points 
to the South.’ 

“We were troubled for fear that the Wise 
Iron should fail us now that the Yellow Man 
had gone, and when we saw the Spirit still 
served us we were afraid of too strong 
winds, and of shoals, and of careless leaping 
fish, and of all the people on the shores 
where we landed.” 

“Why?” said Dan. 

“ Because of the gold—because of our 
gold. Gold changes men altogether. Thor- 
kild of Borkum did not change. He laughed 
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at Witta for his fears, and at us for counsel- 
ling Witta to furl sail when the ship pitched 
at all. 

“Better be drowned out of hand,’ said 
Thorkild of Borkum, ‘than go tied to a deck- 
load of yellow dust.’ 

“He was a landless man, and had been 


slave to a King in the East. He would have 
beaten out some of the gold into bands to 
put round the oars, and round the prow. 

“Yet, though he vexed himself for the 
gold, Witta waited upon Hugh like a woman, 
lending him his shoulder when the ship rolled, 
and tying of ropes from side to side that 
Hugh might hold by them. But for Hugh, 
he said, and so did all his men, they would 
never have won the gold. I remember 
Witta made a little, thin gold ring for the 
Bird to swing in. 

“Three months we rowed and sailed and 
went ashore for fruits or to clean the ship. 
When we saw wild horsemen riding among 
sand-dunes flourishing spears we knew we 
were on the Moors’ coast, and stood over 
north to Spain, and a strong wind out of the 
south-west bore us in ten days to a coast of 
high red rocks, where we heard a hunting- 
horn blow among the yellow gorse and knew 
it was England. 

“ * Now find ye Pevensey yourselves,’ said 
Witta. ‘I love not these narrow ship-filled 
seas.’ He set the dried, salted head of the 
Devil, which Hugh had killed, high on our 
prow, and all boats fled from us. Yet, for 
our gold’s sake, we were more afraid than 
they. We crept along the coast by night till 
we came to the chalk cliffs, and so east to 
Pevensey. Witta would not come ashore 
with us, though Hugh promised him wine at 
Dallington enough to swim in. He was on 
fire to see his wife, and ran into the Marsh 
after sunset, and there he left us and our share 
of gold, and backed out on the same tide. 
He made no promise; he swore no oath ; 
he looked for no thanks ; but to Hugh, an arm- 
less man, and to me, an old cripple whom he 
could have flung into the sea, he passed over 
wedge upon wedge, packet upon packet of 
gold and dust of gold, and only ceased when 
we would take no more. As he stooped from 
the side to bid us farewell he stripped off his 
right-arm bracelets and put them all on 
Hugh’s left, and he kissed Hugh on the 
cheek. I think when Thorkild of Borkum 
bade the rowers give way we were near 
weeping. It is true that Witta was an heathen 
and a pirate ; true it is he held us by force 
many months in his ship, but I loved that 
bow-legged, blue-eyed man for his great 
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boldness, his cunning, his skill, and, beyond 
all, for his simplicity.” 

“ Did he get home all right ?” said Dan. 

“T never knew. We saw him hoist sail 
under the moon-track and stand away. I 
have prayed that 
he found his wife 
and the children.” 

“And what did 
you do?” 

“We waited on 
the Marsh till the 
day. Then I sat 
by the gold, all tied 
in an old sail, while 
Hugh went to 
Pevensey, and De 
Aquila sent us 
horses.” 

Sir Richard 
crossed hands on 
his sword-hilt, and 
stared down stream 
through the soft 
warm shadows. 

“A whole ship- 
load of gold!” said 
Una, looking at 
the little Golden 
Hind. “But I’m 
glad I didn’t see 
the Devils.” 

“TI don’t believe 
they were Devils,” 
Dan_ whispered 
back 

“Eh?” said Sir 
Richard. “ Witta’s 
father warned him 
they were unquestionable Devils. One must 
believe one’s father, and not one’s children. 
What were my Devils, then ?” 

Dan flushed all over. “ I—I only thought,” 
he stammered ; “ I’ve got a book called ‘ The 
Gorilla Hunters’ — it’s a continuation of 
‘Coral Island,’ sir— and it says there that the 
gorillas (they’re big monkeys, you know) 
were always chewing iron up.” 

“Not always,” said Una. ‘“ Only twice.” 
They had been reading ““TheGorilla Hunters” 
up in the orchard. 

“ Well, anyhow, they always drummed on 
their chests, like Sir Richard’s did, before 
they went for people. And they built houses 
in trees, too.” 

“Ha!” Sir Richard opened his eyes. 
“Houses like flat nests did our Devils 
make, where their imps lay and looked 
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at us. I did not see them (I was sick 
after the fight), but Witta told me and, lo, 
ye know it also! Wonderful! Were our 
Devils only nest-building apes? Is there 
no sorcery left in the world ?” 

“T don’t know,’ 
answered Dan, un- 
comfortably. “I’ve 
seen a man take rab- 
bits out of a hat,and 
he told us we could 
see how he did it, 
if we watched hard. 
And we did.” 

“ But we didn’t,” 
said Una, sighing. 
*“*Oh! there’s 
Puck !” 

The little fellow, 
brown and smiling, 
peered between two 
stems of an ash, 
nodded, and _ slid 
down the bank into 
the cool spot beside 
them. 

“No sorcery, Sir 
Richard?” he 
laughed, and blew 
on a full dandelion 
head he had picked. 

“They tell me that 
Witta’s Wise Iron 
was atoy. The boy 
carries such an iron 
with him. They 
tell me our Devils 
were apes, called 
gorillas!” said 
Sir Richard, indignantly. 

“That is the sorcery of books,” said Puck. 
“ | warned thee they were wise children. All 
people can be wise by reading of books.” 

“But are the books true?” Sir Richard 
frowned. “I like not all this reading and 
writing.” 

“Ye-es,” said Puck, holding the naked 
dandelion head at arm’s length. “ But if we 
hang all fellows who write falsely, why did 
De Aquila not begin with Gilbert, the Clerk ? 
He was false enough.” 

“Poor false Gilbert. Yet, in his fashion, 
he was bold,” said Sir Richard. 

“ What did he do?” said Dan. 

“ He wrote,” said Sir Richard. “ Is the tale 
meet for children, think you?” He looked 
at Puck; but “Tell us! Tell us!” cried 
Dan and Una together. 


? 


(To be continued.) 


























Matngering. 


By Litton Forses, M.D. 





TROLLING 
down a by-street in Paris, the 
writer was accosted by a man 
asking for charity on the score 
of blindness. This was, indeed, 
no very uncommon experience, 


one afternoon 














He walked 
He 


but the man attracted attention. 
quickly and with an air of confidence. 


looked fixedly at me, and his eyes seemed to 
There was 


give expression to his thoughts. 
no uncertainty in his 
gaze, no shifty move- 
ments, no drooping 
or quivering of the 
lids. His story told 
of blindness from 
deep-seated inflam- 
mation in both eyes, 
which the doctors 
had pronounced in- 
curable. He had at 
command a rich 
vocabulary of techni- 
cal terms, some of 
which he misplaced 
absurdly. On closer 
looking into, the eyes 
did indeed present a 
curious appearance. 
In each the pupil 
had almost disap- 
peared. The iris or 
coloured portion had 
absorbed the central 
black spot. The 
pupils had become 
mere pinholes, but 
what remained of 
them was bright and 
well-defined. A 
glance was enough 
for anyone familiar 
with eye affections. 
The man was an 
impostor. He had 
instilled a drug named eserine, the active 
principle of the Calabar bean, into each 
eye. This had contracted the pupils tempo- 
rarily, without any permanent injury, but the 
appearance produced was well calculated to 
lend weight to his other statements. 

This Parisian beggar was _ interesting 
because he was one of a large number of 
persons who, for one reason or another, feign 
diseased conditions. His case and the 
neighbourhood naturally brought to mind 





“HE LOOKED FIXEDLY AT ME, AND HIS EYES SEEMED TO GIVE 
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Victor Hugo’s “ Cour des Miracles.” There, 
as we are told, when the day in the streets 
was over, the maimed, the blind, the deaf, 
and the cripple suddenly recovered lost 
powers, and appeared the sturdy beggars they 
really were. 

Simulation of disease—malingering—is, of 
course, a very old story. It has existed from 
remotest times, and is still common enough. 
Its detection is often a most difficult mat- 
ter. If the surgeon 
be off his guard and 
the malingerer has 
learned his part well 
and is possessed of 
average presence of 
mind, he is very likely 
indeed to carry out 
his deception success- 
fully. Ordinary physi- 
cians accustomed to 
deal with patients of 
social standing are 
not on the look-out 
for such cases, and 
are, therefore, often 
taken in. A smart 
nurse, a workhouse 
surgeon, or, better 
still, naval and mili- 
tary medical officers 
are the most difficult 
to deceive. The latter, 
especially in countries 
where military service 
is compulsory and 
malingerers common, 
have, by practice, 
developed what may 
be called an instinct 
in dealing with such 
cases. 


Let us, for in- 
stance, take as a 
typical case the 


simulation of total or partial blindness. In 
the case mentioned at the beginning of 
this article the impostor used eserine and 
was, moreover, not very careful as to details. 
He might with more effect have used atro- 
pine. This alkaloid is the active principle of 
belladonna, and has the effect of enormously 
dilating the pupils. In fact, the pupil may 
be made to absorb practically the whole of 
the coloured portion of the eye, and the 
black pupils then violently contrast with, and 
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appear in relief against, the white portion of 
the organ. Avery strange and weird appear- 
ance, well calculated to move the benevolent, 
is thus induced. Such a deception could be 
suspected readily enough from the fact that 
the size of the pupil was greater than 
in any known disease. By looking into 
the eye also with the ophthalmoscope certain 
characteristic appearances would be found 
wanting. The enlarged pupils could also 
easily be reduced in size by eserine, or would 
reduce themselves in a very few days if the 
individual were kept under observation. In 
military conscripts, however, it is more usual 
for blindness of only one eye to be simulated. 
This condition is very much more difficult 
to detect. Suspicion may be aroused by the 
fact that if each eye be covered and light 
flashed on to it the pupil of the opposite eye 
will contract. This is what happens in health, 
but cannot possibly happen if one eye is blind. 
A better test has, however, been devised by 
an Austrian surgeon, and any reader can try 
it on himself. 

If a pencil, say, be held about two inches 
distant from the eyes of a person with natural 
vision in both eyes, he will have no difficulty 
in spelling out each letter in every word of a 
line of small type. If, however, he tries to 
do the same with 
one eye closed, 
the pencil will 
effectually cover 
the pupil of the 
open eye, and 
several consecu- 
tive letters will be 
lost to view. 
Hence, if the sup- 
posed one-eyed 
recruit can_ spell 
out the letters of 
each word with a 
pencil held in 
front of him, he 
has in truth per- 
formed an impos- 
sible feat, and the 
imposition at once 
stands revealed. 

Deafness also 
is very com- 
monly simulated, 
whether 
ated or not with 
dumbness. Re- 
cruits, prisoners, 
and even jurymen 
have been known 


ass¢ C1- 
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“‘THE STARTLED RECRUIT AT ONCE SAT UP IN BED.” 





to claim consideration owing to this infirmity, 
which generally in their cases assumes a 
most unusual degree. 

As a matter of fact, in the absence of 
some manifest injury or disease of the throat, 
dumbness must always be associated with 
absolute deafness. Children become dumb 
only because they have never heard any 


language. Not hearing the ordinary 
sounds of conversation they have not 
been able to imitate them. Hence the 


dumb man must also be a deaf man, or else 
an impostor. But deafness alone can often 
be successfully simulated. There are many 
ingenious methods of detecting it, founded 
generally on the possibility of throwing the 
man first of all off his guard, and then 
startling him by some sudden and unex- 
pected surprise. The man under examina- 
tion will be listened to quite patiently, the 
farce of trying him with a tuning-fork gone 
through, and the surgeon will appear, after 
due deliberation and with show of sympathy, 
to acknowledge and even commiserate the 
man’s unhappy condition. Then a glass or 
plate is suddenly broken behind him or a 
pistol fired, but he may be prepared and 
successfully stand this ordeal. Suddenly 
crushing an egg-shell close to the ear 
























makes a very loud and startling noise. A 
man has been detected after all tests had 
failed by being simply told as he was leaving 
the consulting-room, confident of success 
and off his guard, to “turn to the right.” A 
French surgeon once succeeded in detecting 
cleverly a malingering recruit by sending 
into the room where the man was asleep a 
police - officer, who called out the man’s 
name, saying he had a warrant for his arrest 
for murder. ‘The startled recruit at once sat 
up in bed, and thereby com- 
pletely gave himself away. 

The beats of the heart 
can also be stimulated by 
holding the breath, or by 
hitting the elbow 
over the part 
known as the 
“funny-bone” 
against the wall 
or bed. Going my 
rounds amongst 
prisoners it used 
to be no uncom- 
mon experience - 
to find a man 
with a high pulse, 
very bad tongue, 
and “Doctor, a 
terrible head- 
ache.” The high 
pulse was noticed 
to go down 
quickly, and was 
due to holding 
the breath for as 
long as possible ; 
the tongue condi- 
tion was not un 
influenced by a little 
plaster scraped off the 
wall; while the head- 
ache had not prevented 
the man eating his full 
breakfast ration. 

His temperature, too, 
was quite normal. No man can alter that at 
will, and the modern clinical thermometer is 
a great enemy to the malingerer. No man 
can be seriously ill and retain at the same 
time the temperature, the pulse, and the 
appetite of health. 

In military service, especially in war-time, 
self-inflicted wounds are not uncommon. In 
the Servian campaign against Turkey in 1876 
the writer saw many such cases. The abuse, 
in fact, became so rife that General Tchernaief 
had at last to punish it with death. 

Vol. xxxi.—41 
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INSERT THE FOREFINGER INTO THE BARREL 
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The usual method adopted was to insert 
the forefinger into the barrel of the service 
rifle and pull the trigger. By this means the 
upper joint of the finger was neatly and almost 
painlessly amputated. Closer examination 
would always, however, show a stump black- 
ened by smoke and studded over with grains 
of gunpowder. This was rightly held suffi- 
cient to prove that the wound had been self- 
inflicted. Many a poor fellow went to his 
doom after a short shrift on the evidence of 
those unlucky grains 
of black powder. 

After that cam- 
paign large numbers 
of wounded men were 
sent down to Con- 
stantinople. In due 
course they became 
convalescent, but 
many of them through 
choice or necessity 
used to make a living 
by exhibiting and in- 
tensifying their battle- 
scars. As these 
wounds had a ten- 
dency to heal as 
time went on, 
methods had to 
be devised to 
check this benign 
process. On the 
bridge of boats 
spanning the 
Golden Horn, 
these men daily 
sat, together with 
those professional 
beggars who loom 
so large in Arabic literature. 
There, during the long, hot 
summer days, an immense as- 
semblage of apparently afflicted 
persons might be found col- 
lected. The air would be filled 
with their dismal wailings. I used 
to examine as I passed many of these cases, 
nearly all of which were intentionally made 
as ghastly and repellent as possible. Many, 
indeed, were wholly unreal. It is no difficult 
matter for anyone so inclined to produce a 
very ugly looking sore at short notice, and 
that without pain or danger. The stump 
of an amputated arm or leg can be made 
to look positively dreadful by a little 
paint judiciously laid on, coloured chalk, or 
artistically-arranged bandages. Some acid 
or strong alkali applied to the skin, or a pea 
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inserted under it, will make a sore which can 
be kept unhealed just as long as may be con- 
sidered desirable. The contours can be 
touched up with chalk or yellow ochre, and 
the effects further heightened by suitable 
dressings and surroundings of crutches, 
splints, and leg-rests The whole trade was 
indeed pitiable and ignoble. 

Perhaps one of the most frequently 
resorted to forms of deception in large cities 
is the imitation of epilepsy. This, when 
real, is indeed a dreadful disease, terrible 
and shocking alike to the victim and the 
onlooker. It appeals to the kind-hearted by 
its very mysteriousness, and to the religious 
by its long-supposed association with 
demoniac possession. Hence the frequency 
with which it is feigned. In its main features 
an attack of epilepsy may easily be simulated. 
The attack is always sudden and unexpected 
in its onset. The sufferer utters a loud cry 
and falls to the ground convulsed, writhing, 
and senseless. He struggles violently, his 
breathing is embarrassed, and at intervals 
seems to cease. The face, for the first few 
moments pale as that of a corpse, quickly 
becomes dusky and livid. Flecks of foam 
gather on the lips and a startling, but very 
characteristic, sound issues from the throat. 
Death may appear imminent, but anon the 
symptoms abate. ‘The hapless sufferer, how- 
ever, lies where he fell, quiet, dazed, and 
apparently exhausted. 

Now, most of these symptoms can readily 
be imitated. The main characteristic is that 
they must come on rapidly and unexpectedly. 
The genuine epileptic cares not, and waits 
not to find a soft place on which to fall, nor 
can he postpone the attack until a crowd of 
sympathetic bystanders may have collected. 
As he lies on the ground a careful observer 
will notice that the head is twisted towards 
the shoulder, the thumbs bent, and the eyes 
turned up beneath the lids. ‘lhe pupils are 
dilated, and the tongue is often severely 
bitten. ‘The convulsions, too, gradually 
cease, and deep sleep follows immediately 
and always. The general symptoms can 
be imitated easily enough. The blood- 
stained foam gathering round the lips can 
be reproduced with accuracy by soap- 
suds held in the mouth and coloured 
with a particle of cochineal. The biting 
of the tongue, being painful, is generally 
omitted. The fictitious epileptic, instead of 
falling into a deep sleep, generally gets up 
promptly and walks away, especially if a 
policeman is seen approaching. Nor is it 
possibile to simulate at will the dilated pupils, 
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the noise in the throat, and the turgid or 
even livid appearance of the features. The 
eyes, too, instead of being turned up, are 
more generally engaged in scrutinizing the 
audience. But the most important point of 
all, so far as the detection of imposition is 
concerned, is that in true epilepsy feeling is 
lost and there is complete insensibility to 
pain. A ready test can generally be applied 
to the malingerer, bearing the latter fact in 
mind, as many policemen have learned to 
do. If the thumb-nail of the sceptical 
observer be forced firmly under the thumb- 
nail of the impostor the latter will experience 
very acute pain. The fit is then noticed to 
rapidly terminate, before even it may be said 
to have fairly begun. It will be followed 
not by deep sleep, but by a hasty and 
undignified retreat. 

Hospital physicians are sometimes victim 
ized by fictitious cases of paralysis. Not 
long ago a typical example of this came under 
the writer’s notice. A man was brought into 
hospital by a sympathetic policeman. He 
was able to state that, being on the top of 
an omnibus, he suddenly ahd completely lost 
all power in his right leg and arm. His 
speech was not much affected, nor were any 
unusual symptoms present. 

Here was a case apparently of paralysis of 
one side of the body. All might have gone 
well so far as the deception was concerned, 
had not one of the nurses recollected having 
seen the same man three weeks before suffer- 
ing from similar symptoms. Now, a case of 
genuine paralysis is never quickly recovered 
from, and suspicion was aroused. In genuine 
paralysis there are, of course, present various 
symptoms which affect different portions of 
the body. These symptoms are ali in 
harmony with one another, and more or less 
interdependent. The man was, for instance, 
told to put out his tongue. It came out 
quite straight, but in genuine paralysis affect 
ing the right side, for instance, the tip of 
that treacherous organ should distinctly 
diverge to the left. In this respect it 
would be out of the patient’s control. 
Again, when the sole of the foot on the 
paralyzed side was tickled the man drew up 
his leg. This was a capital and fatal error, and 
showed a lesson but half learned. The leg 
should have remained quite motionless and 
insensible. In such cases at public institutions 
it is better to let the malingerer himself ask to 
be discharged. ‘The treatment was simple in 
this case. The man asserted he had no 
feeling in the leg. It was gently but firmly 
explained to him that a hot iron passed along 
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the course of the nerve always gave excellent 
results, and would in his case be quite pain- 
A pretty vigorous electric current was 

This treatment was so suc- 
the sufferer there and then 
walk out, and that without 


less. 
also applied. 
cessful that 
decided to 
assistance. 
The imitations of disease are indeed un- 
limited in number and ingenuity, and afford 
ample scope for very varied combinations. 
Hitherto we have referred to a few of those 
cases in which an intention to deceive has 
been the actuating and only motive. The 
impostors have been so of malice prepense. 
We have now to consider a different class, 
in which, indeed, the symptoms are still 
feigned and unreal. But the sufferers are 
not always conscious that such is the case. 
Their sufferings and symptoms are very real 
to themselves, and are not so much indicative 
of bodily ailment as of a condition of mental 
unrest. To this the name “hysterical” may, 
for want of a better term, be applied. 
Persons in this peculiar condition of mind 
have been known to keep their beds for 
months, or even years, as chronic and con- 
firmed invalids. ‘They or their sympathizing 
friends have left nothing undone to bring 
about a recovery. All methods of treatment 
have been tried in turn, and in vain. Sud- 
denly and unexpectedly some apparently 
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trivial incident may have happened which 
has broken, as it were, the morbid spell 
Health feturns, pain departs, and the 

’ many strange 
and_contradic- 
tory symptoms 
vanish as if by 
enchant ment. 
To such cases 
the generic term 
“imaginary” is 
often applied. 
But to this word 
must be given a 
wider meaning 
in modern medi- 
cine than it has 
hitherto borne. 
It must be made 
to embrace a 
great variety and 
cover a wide 
range of symp- 
toms and many 
very interesting 
mental phe- 
nomena. The 
name may, how- 
ever, conveniently designate a large group 
of symptoms which, so to say, extend from 
the harmless “vapours” of the older writers 
to the weird and terrible manifestations of 
hystero-epilepsy. These latter have been 
supposed to be identical with what was once 
known as demoniac possession. 

Hysterical malingerers will often complain 
of violent and long-continued pain in some 
organ or portion of their bodies. Patients, 
for instance, have for months been con- 
demned to severe remedies for excruciating 
pains in the knee. The slightest touch of the 
most friendly hand was unbearable, and the 
least movement caused agony. It so happens 
that this is a not uncommon symptom in true 
hip disease. But let such a sufferer only be 
interested by conversation, or the mind be in 
some way occupied and distracted momen- 
tarily, then the knee can be compressed or 
moved without the least pain. Only the 
patient must be made to forget that the part 
is being touched. Often a little firmness of 
manner or the suggestion of some severe 
method of treatment will act like a charm. 
In many cases the most extraordinary 
symptoms have been imitated with remark- 
able success. Physicians, friends, and 
attendants have alike been thoroughly 
duped. Total abstinence from food and 
drink for forty days or more, continuous 
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sleep or “trance,” weeping tears of blood, 
eating chalk, sealing-wax, and cinders, the 
abeyance of all bodily functions, lo’s of sight, 
hearing, and speech, are some of the vagaries 
successfully kept up by these unfortunate 
persons for long periods. The possible 
deceptions, indeed, are innumerable, and only 
to be realized by those who have had special 
experience in this branch of pathology. 

One very remarkable feature about 
hysterical manifestations is that under certain 
circumstances they tend to become infectious 
or epidemic. The writer on one occasion 
experienced an instance of this on board 
ship, where an epidemic of daily fainting fits, 
long continued and each day becoming more 
severe, alarmed the uninitiated. It occurred 
among the female passengers, of whom eighty- 
four occupied one part of the vessel. All had 
been in excellent health, the Equator had 
long been passed, and the ship had arrived in 
the cold waters of the Southern Atlantic. 

Plenty of ice was at times in view. The 
ocean was bitterly cold, and a bath in it no 
joke. Nevertheless, this was the treatment 
remorselessly applied to each sufferer. Ina 
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dark cockpit, not unlike the place where pic- 
tures show Lord Nelson to have been taken 
after his mortal wound, the “ fainting ladies ” 
were bathed. My mental impression remains 
of several of them shivering in the lightest 
of drapery, while a very stern Scotch middle- 
aged matron insisted on their entering a large 
galvanized iron tank of icy-cold water. The 
effects were marvellous, and after a couple of 
baths had been administered the - fainting 
ceased as rapidly as it had appeared. 

It is such cases of hysterical or nervous 
origin which have ever proved so useful to 
miracle-mongers. It is these which are every 
now and then benefited by pilgrimage to 
various shrines and holy wells, by charms and 
incantations, and by one form or another of 
emotional treatment. By such means the 
most obstinate and unprecedented maladies 
have, it is said, been cured. It must not be 
forgotten that these sufferers will generally 
undergo a really incredible amount of self 
inflicted torture in order to keep up the im- 
position. But sometimes undoubtedly the 
imposition in its most marked manifestations 
is voluntary, and is done with full conscious- 
ness, apparently for some wholly 
inadequate reason. The real seat 
of the disease is in the patient’s 
mind. The bodily symptoms 
are but the manifestation of a 
diseased mental condition. 

Not only may disease be 
feigned, but even death itself. We 
are hardly yet in a position to say 
what so-called “ catalepsy ” really 
is. Some have looked on it as a 
form of hypnotism. There are 
various degrees of “trance,” 
ranging from mere _insensibility 
of an area of the body, such as 
the arm, to a state quite indis 
tinguishable from bodily death. 
The writer witnessed some very 
remarkable instances of this con- 
dition in the Salpetritre Hospital 
at Paris some years ago. The 
great physician Dr. Charcot had 
there under his charge a number 
of hystero-epileptic patients who 
exhibited at will the most extra- 
ordinary phenomena. Such per- 
sons would suffer the skin of the 
arm, for instance, to be transfixed 
with a sharp instrument. This 
caused no pain and, still more 
curiously, brought no_ blood. 
Their tissues were alive indeed, 
but yet dead to all ordinary tests. 

























Catalepsy in some of its manifestations 
appears akin to nightmare. In that con- 
dition the will power is not lost, but stops 
short of inducing muscular movements. A 
man sees in his dream an approaching danger ; 
he earnestly wishes to avoid it, but his 
limbs are power- 
less. He wants to 
run away, but can- 
not move. Pos- 
sibly the same 
applies to these 
cases of apparent 
death, which have 
undoubtedly, it is 
to be feared, occa- 
sionally resulted in 
premature burial. 
Some have re- 
covered from the 
trance at the right 
moment, and, if 
their evidence can 
be accepted, they 
remember they 
were conscious of 
all that was going 
on around them. 
Suspended anima- 
tion is not un- 
common in seeds, 
plants, and hiber- 
nating animals. 
But this is merely 
physiological rest, and very far removed 
indeed from systemic death. 

Many of the phenomena of catalepsy and 
also of hypnotism are very difficult to explain. 
A remarkable case of simulated catalepsy has 
recently been reported. A man condemned 
to death threw himself voluntarily into a 
cataleptic condition. Strong stimulants, such 
as ammonia applied to the nostrils, needles 
inserted into the body, and immersion in cold 
water, all failed to induce any response. At 
last alcohol was forcibly administered. This 
caused partial intoxication, disturbed the 
mental equilibrium, and so restored con- 
sciousness. Another remarkable case is that 
of a soldier in France whose death had been 
certified by the regimental surgeons. In due 
course they proceeded to make a_post- 
mortem examination. The first incision, how- 
ever, at once restored consciousness, and the 
now wounded man suddenly sat up, while the 
medical men rather ignominiously ran away. 

It may be added in conclusion that all 
orms of malingering, no matter what guise 
they assume, can sooner or later be detected. 
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But it is in many instances extremely im- 


portant that they should be detected at once ; © 


say, for example, if a man on his trial for 
murder should feign insanity. Rapid detec- 
tion is often difficult and may involve apparent 
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cruelty, or even danger to the subjects. 
Thus the writer recollects the case of a 
“fasting girl” who, being so closely watched 
that she could not, as she had previously 
done, get food surreptitiously, did actually 
die of starvation. In most of these cases a 
knowledge of the various forms the simulated 
disease should take, and of the interdepen- 
dence which always exists between groups of 
symptoms, will generally facilitate detection. 
Added to this, careful watching by trust- 
worthy attendants is generally successful, 
while the laying of ingenious traps is also 
justifiable. Where all these methods fail 
and there is a strong certainty that deception 
is being practised, chloroform is the sovereign 
remedy. It will not seldom reveal unex- 
pected secrets and tear away the veil of the 
most cunningly-devised disguises. Its use, 
however, is perhaps justifiable in a very 
limited number of cases. If, after all, the 
individual under examination should prove 
not to be a malingerer, and any untoward 
result were to happen, a very grave responsi- 
bility would rest on the medical attendant. 
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MISS ISABEL JAY--PRESENT DAY. 


From a Photo. by Hutchinson & Svendsen 
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NLIKE many 
favcurite ac- 
tresses of to- 
day who have 
only achieved 
success after years of hard 
study, Miss Isabel Emilie 
Jay can look back—and 
that but a _ very little 
while—and recall to 
mind, with pardonable 
pride, her first appear- 
ance on the stage. On 
that occasion she graced 





























AGE 3 YEARS. 
From a Photograph. 


no means easy part in 


MISS ISABEL JAY. 
































“The Rose of 
Persia,” she still continued her studies at 


AGE 9 MONTHS. 
From a Photo. by David Reea 


Miss Jay had a happy 
knack of winning 
prizes, and, in fact, 
has quite a_ collec- 
tion of medals and 
trophies, which she 
has been busily ac- 
quiring since child- 
hood. Miss Isabel 
Jay is a Londoner 
born and bred, and 
comes of a_faiily 
having no connection 
at all with the stage. 
The original inten- 
tion of her parents 
was to send her to 
an art school. Pos- 
sibly she might have 
been successful at 


the boards as_ painting, but a friend who had heard the 
a prima donna young girl sing happily persuaded her parents 


who immedi- 








ately capti- 
vated the 
hearts of the 
theatre - going 
public. 

It is but 
eight years ago 
that Miss Isa- 
bel Jay _ first 
joined the 
Savoy Com- 
pany, when 
she was still a 
student at the 
Royal Aca- 
demy of Music 
under Sir 
Alexander 
Mackenzie. 
N otwithstand- 
ing her imme- 
diate success 
in following 
Miss Ellen 
Beach Yaw in 
the latter’s by 























the Academy. She wanted to try for the 
gold medal. She did try—and won it! 


AGE 12. 
From a Photo. by Hall & Son, Brighton 
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stage was the last thing thought of, the Emerald Isle,” 






only on the concert 





to give her a good musical training. The “The Pirates of Penzance, ‘ 
“Tb and Little Christina,” 


intention being that Miss Isabel should sing and finally “TIolanthe,” Miss Jay scored 





platform. 

The dainty little lady 
must, however, have 
been born an actress, 
and there was no 
escaping fate. She 
showed such a remark- 
able aptitude at the 
entertainments given 
by the students at 
the Royal Academy 
that she was invari- 
ably cast for a leading 
part. At this time 
Mrs. D’Oyly Carte, who 
saw her at one of these 
entertainments, in- 
duced her to join the 
Savoyards in light opera, 
and from that time on- 
wards her success was 
assured. 

As the leading lady in 
“The Rose of Persia,” 










































From a} AGE 16. | Photograph 








” « Patience,” “The 


repeated successes and 
worthily upheld the 
best traditions of the 
Savoy. 

After a compara- 
tively short absence 
from the stage Miss 
Jay succumbed to its 
fascinations, and ap- 
peared once more as 
Marjorie Joy in 
“The Country Girl,” 
following it by creat- 
ing the part of Lady 
Patricia in “The 
Cingalee.” If possible, 
she added to her 
popularity in “The 
White Chrysanthe- 
mum” at the Criterion, 
a piece in which her 
personal charm and 
her natural gifts for 
the stage were to be 
seen at their best. 


















































AGE 18, 
From a Photo, by Alfred Ellis & Walery. 





AGE 21. 


From a Photo. by the London Stereoscopic Co. 














national defeat and 


THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. 





humiliation, he yet re- 





mains exceedingly popu- 





lar, personally, in nearly 
all parts of his dual 
empire. Perhaps the 
fortitude with which he 
has borne an almost 
overwhelming series of 
disasters in his domestic 
life has done much to 
strengthen the ties be- 
tween Francis Joseph 
and his subjects. Pos- 
sibly, too, it has been 
recognised that when he 
has seemed to be thwart- 
ing the wishes of his 
people he has _ simply 
been doing what, from 
his own point of view, 
he has conceived to be 
his duty. 

As Emperor of Austria 





























and King of Hungary, 
however, his position is 
far from being a happy 


From a) AGE 18, 





























of the most troubled of his reign. The 


Vol. xxxi.—42 








( Photograph. 


].N one respect the aged Emperor with Sweden did not tend to ease the situa- 


of Austria stands alone among the tion; it was looked upon in Hungary as an 
reigning Sovereigns of the world. example which it might be wise to follow. 
Although he has more than once’ But the introduction of a Franchise Reform 
led his people through times of Bill relieved the tension to some extent, and 


the question of the Em- 
peror’s jabdication has 
now almost ceased to be 
discussed. 

For one of his years 
he was born as long ago 
as 1830—the energy of 
Francis Joseph is remark- 
able. Tireless in work as 
he is keen in sport, he 
does not seem to know 
what it is to be fatigued. 
He is an early riser, and 
disposes of much of his 
work before three o’clock, 
at which hour he dines. 
A’very moderate drinker, 
he attributes to his abste- 
miousness the remarkable 
preservation of his physi- 
cal and mental vigour. 

He is never so happy 
as when he can get away 
from the restrictions of 
Court life and go off for a 
few days to one of his 
many shooting-boxes. His 


one. His unwillingness to yield tothe demand _ portrait in hunting costume is probably familiar 
for universal suffrage, and his opposition to to all, and it is this aspect of their ruler, as 





























the use of the Magyar language in the Hun- man rather 
garian army, caused the past year to be one appealed to Austrians and Hungarians alike. 
No one with a legitimate reason or a 
action of the Norwegians in their dispute genuine grievance has ever found him diffi- 


From an AGE 23. | Engraving From a Photo. by) 


than 


AGE 32. LV. Angerer. 


monarch, which has so 
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AGE 43. 
From a Photo. by V. Angerer 


cult of approach, and 
many are the stories 
told of his encounters 
with his subjects. Some 
years ago, during one 
of the audiences which 
he frequently holds at 
the Royal palace over 
looking the Danube, a 
Magyar blacksmith 
approached him and, 
drawing from his pocket 
two photographs, asked 
for the signatures of the 
King and Queen. “ The 
(Queen is not here,” said 
the King, “and, be 
sides, I cannot give 
you my signature at 
the present moment, 
for I have neither pen 
nor pencil.” “TI have 
me,” said the smith. 


the photograph 
dismissal. 


else I can do for you?” 
I am 


it with a laugh. 


On another occasion, when he was driving to 
Schonbrunn, he came upon a fire-engine unable 
to proceed on its way owing to the wheels <== 
having sunk so deeply in the mud that the 
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horses had not strength enough to extricate it. 
He at once stopped his carriage, ordering his 
horses to be taken out and harnessed to the 
engine and used to assist in taking it to the 
scene of the fire, whilst for himself he hired a 
passing vehicle to drive him to the castle. 

You may see him walking or driving about 
his capital with few or no attendants, for he is 
one of the least-guarded of monarchs. The 
Emperor William, some may say, goes amongst 
his subjects quite as freely and as unprotected, 
but this is not so. Those responsible for the 
Kaiser’s safety are always within a few paces 
of him, though he may appear to be alone, 

whereas in the case 

























of Francis Joseph 
this shadowing is 
almost non-existent. 

The Emperor is 
without doubt one 
of the greatest 
theatre-goers 
amongst present-day 
Royalties. He has 
a genuine love for 
music and the 
drama, and it is 
said that a produc- 


tion has often 
been saved by his 
kindly applause. 


Both the opera and 
the theatre receive 
liberal support from 
his private purse. 





























AGE 54. 
From a Photo. by V 


brought a pencil with 
The King immediately 
did as his subject wished, and handed back 
with the customary bow of 
But the smith making no attempt 
to retire, the King said, “Is there anything 
“Yes, your Majesty ; 
waiting for my pencil.” The King 
searched his pockets, found that he had absent- 
mindedly appropriated it, and then returned 
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AGE 62. 
From a Photo, by V. Augerer 
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THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA—PRESENT DAY, 


From a Photo. by C. Pietquer, Vienna 














By Miss M. 








AS I ever in a railway acci- 
dent? Well, yes, I was once 
in a railway accident. And 
how did I feel? I was 
grateful for it. 
That seems an odd thing to 
But, odd as it may seem, it 
If you wish to know the 








say, doesn’t it ? 
is perfectly true. 
story, here it is. 

How many years ago was it? Well, never 
mind. If you can fix the date of an excep- 
tionally cold and snowy Christmas, you may 
be able to make a guess. At any rate, I was 
at school then, or, rather, just leaving school. 
St. Edmundsbury is a town full of girls’ 
schools—at least, it was then—and though 
my people lived only a few miles from 
Sheffield, for some reason or other it 
was thought fit to entrust my education to 
a couple of dear old ladies who presided 
over one of the largest boarding-schools in 
the old Suffolk town. Oh, it was a pleasant 
place enough, as schools go; we had some 
fine times there. And only that 
very Christmas, the night before 
we broke up, we had had the 
excitement of private theatricals, 
in which I played the part of a 
fairy prince, with a sword, and a 
feather in my cap, and a burnt- 
cork moustache, which some of 
the girls said was quite fetching. 
Skirts? Oh, yes, skirts, of course ! 
My dear! did you think it pos- 
sible that we should have been 
allowed to venture on the wicked- 
ness of tights ? 

Well, next morning it came to 
be a question of getting home. 
I was the only one who had any 
long distance to go; all the 
other girls lived in the county, 
or at least not farther off 
than Norwich. I had to get to 
Cambridge, and from Cambridge 
to Kettering, and at Kettering I 
had to pick up an express that 
would land me at my station near 
Sheffield about ten o'clock. I 
might have left by a train at 


A Terrible Half-Hour. 
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eight o'clock. But that was so early, and ugh ! 
it was so cold! It had been snowing hard 
the day before, and seemed likely to snow 
again. But what did that matter? I was going 
home, and when you are going home at the 
end of a half-year you don’t stop for trifles. 

Well, I took the eleven o’clock train, and 
got to Cambridge all right. One of the 
governesses went with me as far as that, I 
remember, and everything seemed as straight 
as it could be. After an hour’s wait or so I 
found myself starting on the next stage of 
my journey, from Cambridge to Kettering. 
Something I overheard just before starting 
made me, I confess, a little nervous. The 
guard asked someone whether the snow- 
plough had gone down. I don’t know what 
answer he got, but I heard him say, “It'll be 
lucky if we get through!” That sounded 
ominous. However, it was Christmas-time, 
and at Christmas-time one always hopes for 
the best. 

Hoping didn’t help us much this time, for 
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“THE GUARD ASKED WHETHER THE SNOW-PLOUGH HAD GONE DOWN.” 





















after about an hour’s jogging along, stopping 
at all the stations, we came to a stand. A 
station? No, my dear, a snow-drift, filling 
up all the space in a deep, narrow cutting. 
And there we were for three mortal hours, 
till a gang of men came from somewhere 
and dug it away enough for us to get 
through. And, naturally, when we got at 
last to Kettering the train I was to catch had 
gone—left an hour before. And there was I, 
an unprotected schoolgirl, left stranded, with 
no possibility of getting home that night, and 
with the knowledge that to-morrow was 
Christmas Day! 

Talk of your heart being in your boots! I 
think mine went down 
considerably lower. The 
station people were kind 
enough, I must say. 
They helped me to send 
off a telegram and piled 
up a big fire in the wait- 
ing-room, and there I 
sat, hoping that some 
telegram from home 
would tell me what was 
best to be done. Miser- 
able? I should think it 
was. I cried to think of 
them all being there wait- 
ing for me, and me not 
coming. I think I cried 
for them as well as for 
myself. I’m not sure that 
I didn’t say my prayers 
a little bit. Certainly it 
gave mea sense of provi- 
dential relief when the 
station-master came in 
and told me that he 
thought they could man- 
age to get me home after 
all. 

“You see, miss,” he 
said, “there’s a gentleman here who has 
engaged a special train to Sheffield. I ex- 
plained the thing to him, and he’s quite 
willing to take you on and set you down 
at your own station. I think from what 
he says,” the station-master continued, in a 
lower tone, “he must be a relation of Lord 
Lilthorpe, who has a place not far from 
here. You need not be alarmed, miss,” 
he added; “he is quite a middle - aged 
gentleman.” 

Here was a prospect of relief; should I 
accept it? There were considerations that 
might be urged against it, it was true. But 
a middle-aged gentleman and a relation of 
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Lord Lilthorpe, and Christmas Day coming 
to-morrow! It would be absurd to _hesi- 
tate. 

So I gratefully agreed. 

Presently I was told the train. was ready, 
and was conducted down to the very farthest 
end of a long platform. There was an 
engine and one passenger carriage—I think 
what they call a “composite,” part first-class 
and part second—two closed vans, and a 
guard’s van. 

“We have had to put on an old coach,” 
the station-master explained, “ but it will run 
right enough. And these two parcel vans, 
which have got to ge on somehow, will help 





VERY FARTHEST END OF A LONG PLATFORM.” 


it to run steady. Now, sir, if you’re ready 
I’ll send the train off.” 

I got in and was followed by my fellow- 
traveller, whom I had not seen till that 
moment. He was certainly a distinguished- 
looking man, though I thought it had been a 
mistake to call him middle-aged. He was a 
tall, powerfully-built man, with dark eyes and 
dark beard and moustache. He was wrapped 
in a thick overcoat with rich sealskin cuffs 
and collar, and wore a sealskin cap. He 
bowed politely as we got into the carriage, 
and sat down in the corner farthest away 
from me. 

And then we started, I was wondering 
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whether I should try to go to sleep when, to 
my surprise, my fellow traveller came across 
to my side of the carriage. 

“Will you mind,” he said, “ if I lower the 
window a little? I want to see whether we 
have crossed the Volga.” 

It sounded like “‘ Volga,” but, of course, I 
thought I might have been mistaken. Hold- 
ing the window half open, he put his other 
hind outside fora moment. Then he pulled 
up the glass again, seated himself immediately 
opposite me, and, to my consternation, leaned 
forward, staring right into my face. I shrank 
back in alarm. 

“You need not be alarmed,” he said. “If 
you knew who I am you would know that 
you are as safe as if you were locked in your 
own chamber. Perhaps you don’t know who 
I am?” 

I murmured something in reply. 

“‘ Speak up, please,” he said, in a peremp- 
tory manner. “I am very particular about 
getting clear and distinct answers to my 
questions.” 

Feeling still more alarmed, I replied, in as 
steady a voice as I could command, that I 
had not the pleasure of his acquaintance. 

“Hum !” he said ; “ pleasure ; most people 
would have said honour. However, it doesn’t 
matter. But you will understand what I 
mean when I tell you that I am the Prince 
of Siberia.” 

Then the terrible truth flashed upon me. 
I was shut up in the train with a lunatic ! 
The Prince of Siberia! Yes, I had not 
been mistaken. It must have been the Volga 
he mentioned a few minutes before. 

Well, luckily, I had some presence of 
mind left, terrified as I was. I remembered 
having heard that the safest way to deal with 
lunatics was to show as little alarm as possible, 
and to play up to their own ideas about them- 
selves. So, though my heart was beating so 
violently that I could almost hear it, I 
assumed an appearance of respectful courtesy 
and said : 

“TI am delighted to have the honour of 
meeting your Highness.” 

He bowed and smiled with the most per- 
fect grace in the world. 

“T am glad,” he said, “to be able to 
receive you within my own dominions. That 
was the Volga we crossed just now.” 

The Volga! Then that was the name 
he mentioned, after all ! 

“You are,” he continued, “of course, 
acquainted with the chief rivers and the 
boundaries of Siberia ?” 

Luckily, we had had an examination in the 
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geography of Asia only a week before, and 
geography was one of my strong points. 

“The rivers?” I said. “ Yes, there’s the 
Obi, the Yenisei, Lena, and Amur. As for 
the boundaries, it is bounded on the west by 
Russia in Europe, on the north by the 
Arctic Ocean, on the east by the Pacific 
Ocean, and on the south by Chinese 
Tartary.” 

He nodded with approval as I pronounced 
each name. 

“Good,” he said ; “that saves me, for the 
present, from a certain amount of respon- 
sibility. Of course, you are aware,” he added, 
“that, if you failed to answer my questions 
correctly, I should be obliged to kill you?” 

‘With difficulty I restrained a cry, while a 
cold horror crept over me. Should I make 
a desperate effort to communicate with the 
guard, and stop the train ? 

I suppose he saw me give a look upwards 
at the window, for he said immediately, with 
a laugh :— 

“Ha! ha! ha! You would like to stop the 
train, would you? Well, now, do you see 
that notice stuck up there ? ” 

And he pointed to a card nailed near the 
roof, headed, “ To communicate with the 
guard or driver.” The rest was printed 
small. 

“ Well,” he said, “have the kindness to 
read that to me. Read it clearly, please ; 
we are very particular about education in 
Siberia.” 

With as firm a voice as I could muster, I 
read as follows : “'To communicate with the 
guard or driver, pull down the cord that will 
be found just outside the carriage window, 
under the roof.” 

I paused. 

“Well, go on,” he said. 

I went on. 

“ Although there is a cord on both sides of 
the carriage, the cord on the right of the 
passenger facing in the direction in which 
the train is going is that alone by which 
communication can be effected.” 

“You read very well,” he said, “very well 
indeed. Now you will remember how, a very 
few minutes ago, I opened that window” 
pointing to the window near which I was 
sitting—“and put my arm out. But you did 
not guess why, did you? Well, Z cut that 
cord!” And, bursting into violent laughter, 
he repeated, “ Yes ; Z cut that cord!” ; 

If I had felt cold before, I was now pos! 
tively ice. Yet, thank Heaven, my mental 
courage did not give way. 

“These things,” he went on, “are well 
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could not have 
But as soon as we 


in Siberia. I 
done it anywhere else. 
had crossed the Volga I was free to act.” 

I could only breathe and wait for what 


understood 


was to come next. I was helpless. Even if 
I could reach the window and open it, who 
would hear me if I cried out ? 

There were the engine-driver and fireman 
in front of us, far too busy and far too much 
surrounded with noise to notice what 
happened. Behind was the guard, separated 
from us by the length of those two big parcel- 
vans. No; it was no use. I must keep up 
my courage as well as I could, and wait. 

“We are,” he went on, recovering his 
previous calm manner, “ very particular about 
education in Siberia. I insisted on that from 
the first. ‘Those who fail to pass their ex- 
aminations are killed. Look here !” 

He turned hastily to a black bag that was 
on the seat beside him, and, opening it, 
produced what seemed to be a long knife in 
a sheath. Drawing off the sheath, he dis- 
played before my 
eyes the most horri- 
bly murderous-look- 
ing weapon I had 
ever beheld. It was 
a double-edged 
knife about ten 
inches long and an 
inch wide, evidently 
made of the finest 
tempered steel, and 
sharpened like a 
razor. 

“Look here! 
said again. 

Taking up the 
leather strap of the 
window he laid it 
flat across one hand 
and, holding the 
knife in the other, 
shaved off a thin 
piece of the leather 
horizontally. I looked on and shuddered. 

“That’s what we kill them with in 
Siberia,” he said. “I invented it myself. 
You have heard of dress-stuffs being cut on 
the cross? Well, we do it on the cross in 
Siberia. One cut so, and one so”—making 
first a perpendicular and then a horizontal 
slash in the air with the knife—“and that 
finishes them.” 

It was too horrible! And yet I dared not 
vive way! To my relief he replaced the 
nife in its sheath, and returned the sheath 
» the bag, closing it with a snap. 


” 


he 


“ 


HE DISPLAYED BEFORE MY EYES THE MOST HOKRIBLY MURDEROUS-LOOKING 
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“ That’s what I’m going to Sheffield for,” 
continued, in a somewhat confidential 
tone. “I had to take a special train, or 
someone would have found it out. You 
won't mention it, of course ?” 

“Of course not,” I replied. 

I was wondering how long this was to go 
on—how many miles or how many minutes 
it was to the next stopping-place—when he 
said, in quite a friendly tone :— 

“ You can sing, of course ?” 

Yes, I could sing, there was no doubt of 
that. 

“Well,” he said, “sing me something, 
This is Christmastime; sing me some 
Christmas carols.” 

It seemed impossible. Sing, with that 
horrible terror upon me—a terror that 
parched my lips and throat, and seemed 
every instant to threaten to overwhelm my 
brain? Christmas carols, too, that I had 
been accustomed to sing round the cosy 
hearth at home—the hearth that, perhaps, 


he 





n WEAPON 
1 HAD EVER BEHELD. 

for all I knew, I might never see again! 
It was impossible! And yet, in some 
mysterious way, its very impossibility seemed 
to make it possible. I made a supreme effort. 
I imagined myself careless as to whether I 
was in this world or the next, and sang, it 
seemed to me, as I might sing if I were really 
singing with some choir of spirits in another 
world. I sang all the dear old carols— 
“ Christians, Awake,” “ While Shepherds 
Watched Their Flocks,” “ Hark, the Herald 
Angels,” “‘ Adeste Fideles” ; and as I sang 


I seemed to gather, from I knew not where, 
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some strength from outside that rendered 
me careless of life and impervious to fear. 

He listened attentively. 

“You sing very well,” he said, after a 
pause ; “very well indeed, I remember to 
have heard those carols somewhere else—a 
long time ago, a very long time. ‘That’s 
very satisfactory as far as it goes. But you 
will have to sing me one thing more yet, 
before I can be quite certain of your educa- 
tion. Of course, you will understand that 
I don’t wish to take any disagreeable steps, 
and that if I do”—glancing at the bag beside 
him as he spoke—‘ it will be entirely from a 
sense of unavoidable duty. Now you will 
kindly sing me the Siberian National 
Anthem. You must know it, for I com- 
posed it myself.” 

That was indeed the last drop in my cup. 
That the man was a most dangerous homi- 
cidal maniac I had no doubt whatever, nor 
had I much doubt that if I failed to answer 
him as he wished he would make me his 
victim. Yet what was I to dé? To sing 
what was wrong would be as bad as not to 
sing at all. There was no escape now. 

I sat silent with my eyes closed, feeling 
that his eyes were upon me and wondering 
what he would do next, and whether it would 
hurt much to be killed in’ such a horrible 
way. Then I thought of all of them at 
home, and felt the tears forcing themselves 
from beneath my closed eyelids. Was there 
any hope of any kind ? 

The train was running very fast and some- 
what uneasily. To jump out, even if I could 
succeed in opening the door, would be 
certain death, though perhaps a less horrible 
death than that which threatened me. Open- 
ing my eyes for what I thought might be the 
last time, I saw that we were just rushing 
past one or two lighted-up signal-boxes which 
I believed marked a junction three or four 
miles south of the next stopping-place. At 
the same moment I saw my companion’s left 
hand stealing down towards the bag that 
contained, as I verily believed it would prove 
to be, the instrument of my murder. Was 
the end really come at last ? 

At that very instant came a shock and a 
report apparently underneath the carriage 
floor. I was thrown violently to one side, 
then to the other, and for two or three 
seconds we seemed to be dragged over the 
line with jolts and concussion sufficient to 
dislocate every joint of one’s body. Then 
came a sudden jerk sideways to the left ; the 
carriage seemed to run along half upon its 
side, till it stopped and fell over with one 
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tremendous crash as if the whole world was 
coming to pieces. 


How long it was before I became conscious 
again, I never knew. My first impression, as 
consciousness returned, was that I was in 
bed at home. Then, feeling around me in 
the dark, my hand touched what I recognised 
as cold earth. Surely I was buried alive! 
Then I heard a voice, a little way off, but 
apparently separated from me by a thick 
screen, saying :— 

“There was only a young lady and a 
gentleman. We must get em out as quick 
as we can, though it’s odds against their being 
alive, poor things. It’s lucky she went clear 
of the up line.” 

Then I remembered, and understood where 
I was and what had happened. That earth 
which I could touch was the earth on the 
line or on the bank at the side ; these things 
which I could now feel heaped over me were 
the cushions and linings of the carriage I had 
been sitting in, and which seemed to have 
formed themselves into a kind of wall of 
protection. I was the young lady spoken 
of by that voice ; the gentleman was — ah! 
heavens! what an escape I must have had 
from him ! 

But had I escaped? Was I injured? As 
consciousness came back more clearly, I 
seemed, as far as I could tell, to be free 
from pain. Hemmed in I was, truly enough, 
and should plainly have to wait to be got out ; 
yet, moving each limb carefully and as far as 
I was able, it did not seem to me that I had 
in any way suffered. 

Hearing the voices come nearer to me, I 
called out. 

I was at once answered. 

** Are you hurt, miss?” 

“TI think not,” I said, “but I should like 
to get out.” 

““Never you fear, miss,” was the answer ; 
“you lie still and we'll have you out in a 
jiffy. I wonder,” said the voice, in a lower 
tone, “ how the other poor fellow is?” 

Lights came round, as I could see through 
the chinks in the wreck surrounding me. 
Judging by the rapid way in which the 
wreck disappeared, there must have been 
many hands at work. In a few minutes | 
was lifted out, "and, having been assisted 
across the line to a signalman’s hut, felt, to 
my astonishment, that I was not much the 
worse. To show, however, how narrow an 
escape I had had, I may say that a thick iron 
bar had been driven into the ground so close 
to my side as to graze the skin, pinning down 
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“IN A FEW MINUTES I WAS LIFTED OUT." 


my skirts in such a way that they had all to 
be cut through to get me free. 

After 1 had been in the hut a few minutes, 
I heard a low murmur of voices outside, and 
one of the men stepped in. 

“ Beg your pardon, miss,” he said to me, in 
a subdued and respectful tone, “ but was the 
other passenger any relation of yours ?” 

I shuddered in spite of myself. 

“No,” I said; “no relation 
whatever. How is he?” 

The man shook his head. 

** Dead, miss ; dead, I’m afraid. The coach 
you was in turned clean upside down, and 
the two parcel vans piled themselves upon it. 
lhe cushions saved you in some way, but he 

well, the framework somehow caught him 
icross the back as it came down, and killed 
him at once. It was a broken axle that did 
t all, and it’s lucky there weren’t more in the 
train. The driver and his mate are all right, 
{ course—the train broke away from the 


or friend 
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engine —and the 
guard got a bad 
shaking. That’s about 
all.” 
I began to feel by 
that time as if I 
had had a_ bad 
shaking, too, and 
with difficulty 
kept myself back 
from a fit of 
hysterical weep- 
ing. As a pas- 
senger who had 
had so extraordi- 
nary an escape, I 


became the 
centre of much 
sympathy and 


, attention, and, 

(first taking care 
s) that my people 

were informed of 
my safety, I ac- 
cepted the hospi- 
tality of a friendly 
doctor, who was 
early on the 
scene of the 
catastrophe. 

Next day my mother 
and sister were with 
me, leaving the Christ- 
mas festivities to take 
care of themselves, and two days after I was 
sufficiently recovered to be able to travel 
home. 

You can understand now, I think, how 
I came to entertain a different opinion 
about railway accidents. It was feared that 
my health would have suffered from the 
double shock, but it did not. Possibly, as 
our family doctor said, one shock neutralized 
the other. 

As for the unhappy man who was my 
fellow-traveller, it came out at the inquest 
that he had escaped from a private asylum 
only three days before, and that he was 
subject to homicidal mania of the most 
dangerous kind. How he managed to get 
the means to -pay for the special train 
remains a profound mystery; nor do I feel 
justified in saying whether he was or was not 
really a relative of Lord Lilthorpe’s. But 
that he caused me to suffer a terrible half- 
hour is a fact beyond dispute, 





Miss Guest's 


HESE drawings seem to me 
to have surprising skill. I 
have rarely seen anything 
more expressive of action. 
The vigour and decisiveness 
with which they are drawn 
show intense observation. Look at this 
group—it is amazingly clever. Who is the 
artist?” ‘Thus spoke that distinguished 
painter of animals, Mr. J. M. Swan, R.A., 
after examining the originals of the illustra- 
tions of this article. Who, indeed, was the 
artist? Some of these drawings have found 
their way to charitable bazaars and sales of 
work in the West of England, and have there 
elicited high praise and eager purchasers. 
No wonder the Royal Academician and 
others have been surprised to hear that the 
work is that of a young lady of little more 
than twenty, a great heiress and cousin to the 
Duke of Westminster, wholly untrained in 
art and relying solely on her love for and 
complete knowledge of dogs since her infancy 
to guide her pencil. 

The writer found the fame of Miss Augusta 
Guest to have 
spread far and 
wide about 
Inwood, the 
charming Dorset 
seat of her family. 
“Tt is wunner 
ful what she 
do know about 
dogs, aye and 
about foxes as 
well!” exclaimed 
an honest gar- 
dener on the bor- 
ders of Temple 
combe. “She 
don’t miss none 
of their p’ints, 
she don’t. 
There ain’t a 
better judge of 
a hound or 
terrier in. the 
three counties. 
My wife, who was 
once in service 
at Inwood years 
ago, has got 
about the _ first 
drawin’ of a dog From a Photo. 








MISS AUGUSTA GUEST, WITH SOME OF HER FAVOURITE TERRIERS. 
by Geo, Newnes, Lad and her own 


Beast - Books. 


that Miss Augusta, or Miss Aura, as they 
call her, ever made. Leastways, it was one 
of the first. If you should happen to call 
at my cottage, I don’t mind showing it to 
you.” 

As has been hinted, Miss Guest is a true 
sportswoman. Not only has she ridden to 
hounds for years, but she is a cricketer, 
a good shot and patron of rifle ranges, and 
a lover of the open-air life generally. 

“ How did I come to draw dogs? I think 
it must have been instinctively. My father 
was so long Master of the Hounds, and I 
had charge of a terrier pack since I was 
a child. My first attempts were, of course, 
very crude,” continued Miss Guest, laugh- 
ingly, “but I was delighted when I found 
that my drawings bore some remote resem 
blance to a member of the canine species. 
After a time the counsel and example of the 
late Mr. Basil Nightingale helped me. You 
would be surprised to know how difficult 
it is to do all the points of a dog, even a 
terrier.” 

“Not altogether,” was the response. 
“For has not so 
high an autho- 
rity as the 
late Harrison 
Weir said that 
‘to draw a dog 
properly re- 
quires a peculiar 
gift. It may 
seem all right 
to the average 
man or woman 
who glances 
over the pic- 
tures in the news- 
papers or maga- 
zines, but a true 
deg-lover in- 
stantly detects 
where the artist 
goes wrong.’ ” 

Miss Guest 
seems uncon- 
scious that her 
talent is in 
any way remark- 
able. In the 
drawing - rooms, 
dining -rooms, 
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| Mark the expression in the face, 
a mien, and carriage of the fox- 


y é as - terrier who discovers an amiable 
IRS a PS rabbit who fancies itself safely 
Fo : ; | ensconced in the bramble-bush. 

\ Cee tA : 


How ingeniously is the rapid 
motion of the dog’s limbs indi- 








1. A RABBIT IS DISCOVERED SHELTERING BENEATH 
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WL Ji ff vation. Master Bunny escapes, 
N. 2 U4, %& only, however, to meet a second 
‘ ~ ay & dog. The high leap into the 
Ss air is admirably depicted, as is 
—MEET VESTA, TO THEIR MUTUAL ASTONISHMENT. the subsequent scene; but it is 
the death of the victim that 
ts | industry, and from evoked the most unstinted praise of Mr. Swan. 
this collection Miss “Not a line too much or too little,” was his 
ote, ' Guest has > 
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“Of course, I don’t 
devote myself exclusively , 


to dogs,” explained Miss v% 
i. 


Guest, “ because I also 
be |) 
hh 


occasionally draw wolves 

and foxes. But, then 

there is such immense 

variety among dogs. 

Here is a sketch I made 

two years ago in Con- 

stantinople of one of the a NATIVE 
Constantinople dogs— 

a ‘pariah.’ You see how entirely different are 
its outline and general characteristics. As for 
foxes, I am very fond indeed of drawing 


A PARIAH 


ge: Te | guered by 


OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 
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sketch of a fox belea- 
the heavy 
spring floods and forced 
to take refuge on a float- 
ing tree-trunk. But per- 
haps the drawings of 
most interest were a set 
of wolves contained in 
an album illustrating Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling’s story 
of “Red Dog.” These 
were executed in pen- 
and-ink and water-colours, and are full of the 
most vigorous realism. Indeed, it is difficult to 
believe, so grim are the details in several, that 














A STUDY OF FOXES PLAVING. 


them. Here is a sketch of a brace that I 
saw playing a year ago on one of our hills.” 
Another portfolio contained a very clever 





they are the work of a young lady. Readers 
of the famous Mowgli story will remember 
how that when the young wolves, the children 
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of the Seeonee pack, increased to forty, 
Akela, whose hide had turned from grey to 
milky-white through age, told them “ they 
ought to gather themselves together and 
follow the law, and run under one head, as 
befitted the free people.” So, according to 
the jungle law, 
Phao became 
leader, having the 
benefit of the good- 
will and advice of 
old Akela. 

To this pack 
there came one 
day a gaunt, drip- 
ping wolf, wounded 
and exhausted. 
He was Won-tolla 

that is, a soli- 
tary wolf, one that 
did not belong to 
any pack. To 
Phao he told his 
tale. His mate 
and three cubs had 
been killed by the 
terrible dhole of 
the Dekkan— Red 
Dog, the Killer. 
He himself, after 
killing three of 
their number, had 


THE SEEONEE PACK IN COUNCIL. 


(This and the following drawings are illustrations to Rudyard Kipling's story of “Red Dog.) 
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been obliged to 
flee, and even 
now they were hot 
on his trail. 

“Were their 
cubs with the 
dhole?” inquired 
Phao. 

“Nay, nay. 
Red hunters all: 
grown dogs of 
their pack, heavy 
and strong.” 

That meant 
that the dhole, 
the red hunting- 
dog of the Dek- 
kan, was mov- 
ing to fight, and 
the wolves knew 
well that they 
would have to 
battle for their 
lives against a 
force outnumber- 
ing them three to 
one. 

With the assistance of Kaa, the python, 
Mowgli contrived a scheme for the destruc- 
tion of the dhole. The split and weather- 
worn rocks of the gorge of the Waingunga 
had been used since the beginning of the 
jungle by the Little People of the Rocks, the 





MOWGLI KEEPS THE DHOLE AT BAY, 
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into their terri- 
tory ever escaped 
alive. It was 
Mowgli’s plan 
to entice the 
dhole to in- 
vade this ter- 
rible “Place of 
Death,” as_ it 
was called by 
the inhabitant: 
of the jungle, 
when those 
that escaped 
the venom of 
the bees would 
fall a victim 
to the rushing 
torrents be 
neath. 

With this 
object in view 
Mowgli set out 
to waylay the 
dhole. From 
the branch of a 
busy, furious, black, wild bees of India, and convenient tree he kept them at bay for 
no man or beast so unfortunate as to stray hours, driving them to a frenzy with a torrent 
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“TnE BANK WAS LINED WITH BURNING EVES.” 
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THEN THE LONG FIGHT BEGAN, 


of vituperation and abuse. Exasperated 
beyond measure, the leader of the dholes 
made several ineffectual attempts to reach 
Mowgli, who, watching his opportunity, 
caught him as he leapt high in the air and, 
as a crowning insult, severed his tail from his 
body before letting him fall again to the 
earth. When twilight came he smeared him- 
self with garlic as a protection against the 
bees, and slipping 
down the tree- 
trunk he headed 
like the wind for 
the Bee Rocks, 
before the dholes 
saw what he would 
do. Hotly  pur- 
sued, he rushed 
across the forbid- 
den territory and 
leapt into the 
river beneath, 
where Kaa, the 
python, was wait- 
ing to catch him, 
to. prevent him 
from being swept 
away by the flood. 
‘When he rose 
Kaa’s coils were 
teadying him and 
hings were 
ounding over the 
the cliff 
great lumps, it 
of 


dge of 


*““ PHAON, 
eemed, 


WIS TEETH SET IN THE THROAT OF 
FORWARD TIL! 
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clustered bees falling like 
plummets ; and as each 
lump touched water the 
bees flew upward and the 
body of a dhole whirled 
down stream.” 

Although the greater part 
of the pack had now been 
accounted for, a large num- 
ber yet remained,'and these 
were swept along the cur- 
rent down to the rocks of 
the Peace Pool, where the 
wolves were silently await- 
ing them. “A wolf came 
running along the bank on 
three legs, leaping up and 
down, laying his sideways 
close to the ground, hunch- 
ing his back, and breaking 
a couple of feet into the 
air, as though he were play- 
ing with his cubs. It was 
Won-tolla, the Outlier, and he said never a 
word, but continued his horrible sport beside 
the dholes.” 

Nearer and nearer came the bay of the 
Seeonee wolves, and a bend of the river 
drove the dholes forward among the sands 


and shoals opposite the Seeonee lairs. “The 
bank was lined with burning eyes, and 


except for the horrible P%eeal cry that had 
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never stopped since 
sundown there was 


no sound in the 
jungle.” 
Then the long 


fight began. Far 
into the night it 
continued, and 
when at length it 
was over there re- 
mained not one of 
the dholes alive to 
tell the tale. The 
wolves, on their 
side, had by no 
means escaped 
scathless, and many 
of their number 
fought their last 
fight that night. 
The aged Akela 
also fell mortally 
wounded, and 
with Mowgli’s arms around him “the lone 
wolf drew a deep breath and began the 
death song that a leader of the pack 
should sing when he dies. It gathered 
strength as he went on, lifting and lifting and 
ringing far across the river, till it came to the 
last ‘Good hunting !’ and Akela shook him- 
self clear of Mowgli for an instant, and, leap- 
ing into the air, fell backwards dead upon 
his last and most terrible kill.” 


“ AKELA, A DHOLE ON EITHER 
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FLANK, AND HIS ALL BUT TOOTHLESS JAWS CLOSED OVER 
THE LOINS OF A THIRD.” 


“Good hunting!’ said Phao, as though 
Akela were still alive, and then over his 
bitten shoulder to the others: ‘ Howl, dogs! 
A wolf has died to-night !’” 

It may be added that Miss Guest comes 
into her rare talent largely by inheritance, 
her mother, Lady Theodora Guest, being an 
accomplished water-colour artist, whose work, 
especially in landscape, is full of refinement 
and charm. 





* HowL, Docs ! 


A WOLF HAS DIED TO-NIGHT!” 
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CHAPTER XI. 
“TYRE, TYRE FOR EVER.” 
UE and red,” said Jane, 
softly, “make purple.” 

“Not always they don’t,” 
said Cyril; “it has to be 
crimson lake and Prussian 
blue. If you mix vermilion 
and indigo you get the most loathsome slate- 
colour.” 

“Sepia’s the nastiest colour in the box, 7 
think,” said Jane, sucking her brush. 

They were all painting. Nurse, in the 
flush of grateful emotion excited by Robert’s 
border of poppies, had presented each of the 
four with a shilling paint-box, and had supple- 
mented the gift with a pile of old copies of 
the ///ustrated London News. 

“Sepia,” said Cyril, instructively, 
out of beastly cuttle-fish.” 

“Purple’s made out of a fish, as well as 
out of red and blue,” said Robert. “ Tyrian 
purple was, I know.” 

“Out of lobsters?” said Jane, dreamily. 
“They're red when they’re boiled and blue 
when they aren’t. If you mixed live and 
dead lobsters you’d get Tyrian purple.” 

“7 shouldn’t like to mix anything with a 
live lobster,” said Anthea, shuddering. 

“ Well, there aren’t any other red and blue 
fish,” said Jane. ‘ You'd have to.” 

“Td rather not have the purple,” said 
Anthea. 

“The Tyrian purple wasn’t that colour 
when it came out of the fish nor yet after- 


wards, it wasn’t,” said Robert ; “it was scarlet 
Vol. xxxi.—44, 
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really, and Roman emperors wore it. 
And it wasn’t any nice colour while 


the fish had it. It was a yellowish- 
white liquid of a creamy consistency.” 
“How do you know?” asked Cyril. 
“T read it,” said Robert, with the 
meek pride of superior knowledge 

“Where ?” asked Cyril. 

“In print,” said Robert, still more proudly 
meek. 

“You think everything’s true if it’s 
printed,” said Cyril, naturally annoyed, “ but 
it isn’t. Father said so. Quite lots of lies 
get printed, especially in newspapers.” 

“You see, as it happens,” said Robert, in 
what really was a rather provoking tone, “ it 
wasn’t a newspaper ; it was in a book.” 

“* How sweet Chinese white is!” said Jane, 
dreamily sucking her brush again. 

“T don’t believe it,” said Cyril to Robert 

“ Have a suck yourself,” suggested Robert 

“I don’t mean about the Chinese white ; I 
mean about the creamy fish turning purple 
and——” 

“Oh!” cried Anthea, jumping up very 
quickly, “I’m tired of painting. Let’s go 
somewhere by amulet. I say, let’s let it 
choose.” 

Cyril and Robert agreed that this was 
an idea. Jane consented to stop painting 
because, as she said, Chinese white, though 
certainly sweet, gives you a queer feeling in 
the back of the throat if you paint with it 
too long. 

The amulet was held up. 

“Take us somewhere,” said Jane ; “ any- 
where you like in the Past—but somewhere 
where you are.” ‘Then she said the word. 

Next moment everyone felt a queer rocking 
and swaying—something like what you fel 
when you go out in a fishing-boat—and that 
was not wonderful, when you come to think 
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of it, for it was in a boat that they found 
themselves. A queer boat, with high bul- 
warks pierced with holes for oars to go 
through. There was a very high seat for the 
steersman, and the prow was shaped like the 
head of some great animal with big, staring 
eyes. The boat rode at anchor in a bay, 
and the bay was very smooth. 

The crew were dark, wiry fellows, with 
black beards and hair. They had no clothes 
except a_ tunic 


from waist to 3 
<<" 
knee, and round 
A 
caps with knobs “an § 
on the top. They af 
were very busy, _ 
and what they ful | 
: 3 to 
were doing was fay | 
so interesting to ri ai” 
the children that > at fo. 
at first they did . — 
not even wonder & 
where the amu- =. 
let had brought i. 
—= 
them. _—— 
And the crew = S—_ A 
seemed too busy to = 
notice the children. = 
They were fastening 
rush baskets to a long 
rope, with a_ great 
piece of cork at the a 
end, and in each = 
’ — 
basket they put mus- 
sels or little frogs. 
Then they cast out 


the ropes ; the baskets 
sank, but the cork 
floated. a 

And all about on = 
the blue water were 
other boats, and all 
the crews of all the 
boats were busy with 
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The captain fingered an amulet that hung 
round his neck. 

“* What is this place ?” asked Cyril. 

“Tyre, of course,” said the man. Then he 
drew back and spoke in a low voice to one of 
the sailors. 

“* Now we shall know about your precious 
cream-jug fish,” said Cyril. 

“But we never sazdcome to Tyre,” said Jane. 

“The amuiet heard us talking, I expect. 
I think it’s most 
obliging of it,” 
said Anthea. 

‘*And the 
amulet’s here 
too,” said Robert 
“We ought to 
be able to find 
it in a little ship 
like this. I won- 
der which of 
them’s got it.” 

“Oh! look, 
look!” cried 
Anthea, sud 
denly. 

On _ the bare 
breast of one of 


the sailors 
gleamed something 


red. It was the exact 
counterpart of their 
precious half-amulet. 
A silence full of 
emotion was broken 
by Jane. 

“Then we've found 
it!” she said. “ Oh, 
do let’s take it and 
go home.” 

“Easy to say ‘take 
it,’” said Cyril; “he 
looks very strong.” 
He did—yet not so 


ropes and baskets strong as the other sailors. 

and frogsand mussels. “| 7 mire A 1906 “Tt’s odd,” said Anthea, mus 
“Whatever are «yey were FASTENING RUSH BASKETS ingly. “I do believe I’ve seen 

you doing?” Jane TO A LONG ROPE.” that man somewhere before.” 

suddenly asked a “He’s rather like our learned 

man who had rather more clothes than gentleman,” said Robert; “but I'll tell you 

the others, and seemed to be a sort of who he’s much more like 5 


He started and stared 
strange 


captain or overseer. 
at her, but he had seen too many 


lands to be very much surprised at these 
queerly-dressed stowaways. 

“ Setting 
he _ said, 
here ?” 

“ A sort of magic,” 


shell-fish,” 
you get 


lines for the dye 
shortly. “How did 


said Robert, 


carelessly. 


At this moment that sailor looked up. His 
eyes met Robert’s, and Robert and the others 
had no longer any doubt as to where they had 
seen him before. It was Rekh-mara, the priest, 
who had led them to the palace of Pharaoh, 
and whom Jane had looked back at through 
the arch when he was counselling Pharaoh's 
guard to take the jewels and fly for his life. 
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Nobody was quite pleased and nobody 
quite knew why. 

Jane voiced the feelings of all when she 
said, fingering ‘4ezr amulet through the folds 
of her frock, ‘“‘ We can go back in a minute 
if anything nasty happens.” 

For the moment nothing worse happened 
than an offer of food. Figs and cucumbers 
it was, and very pleasant. 

“T see,” said the captain, “that you are 
from a far country. Since you have honoured 
my boat by appearing on it, you must stay 
here tll morning. ‘Then I will lead you to 
one of our great ones. He loves strangers 
from far lands ” 

“Let’s go home,” Jane whispered. “All 
the frogs are drowning zow. I think the 
people here are cruel.” 

But the boys wanted to stay and see the 
lines taken up in the morning. 

“It’s just like eel-pots and lobster-pots,” 
said Cyril. “The baskets only open from 
outside. I vote we stay.” 

So they stayed. 

“ That’s Tyre over there,” said the captain, 
who was evidently trying to be civil. He 
pointed to a great island rock, that rose 
steeply from the sea, crowned with huge 
walls and towers. There was another city 
on the mainland. 

“That’s part of Tyre, too,” said the captain; 
“it’s where the great merchants have their 
pleasure-houses and gardens and farms. 

“Look, look!” Cyril cried, suddenly - 
“what a lovely little ship !” 

A ship in full sail was passing swiftly 
through the fishing-fleet. ‘The captain’s face 
changed. He frowned and his eyes blazed 
with fury. 

“Insolent young barbarian!” he cried. 
“Do you call the ships of Tyre Z#t/e? None 
greater sail the seas. That ship has been on 
a three years’ voyage. She is known in all 
the great trading ports from here to the tin 
islands. She comes back rich and glorious ; 
her very anchor is of silver.” 

“Tm sure we beg your pardon,” said 
Anthea, hastily. “In our country we say 
‘little’ fora pet name. Your wife might call 
you her dear little husband, you know ‘ 

“T should like to catch her at it,” growled 
the captain, but he stopped scowling. “It’s 
a rich trade,” he went on. “For cloth once 
dipped, second-best glass, and the rough 
images our young artists carve for practice, 
the barbarian King in Tessos lets us work 
the silver mines. We get so much silver 
there that we leave them our iron anchors 
and come back with silver ones.” 


’ 
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“ How splendid !” said Robert. 
on. What’s cloth once dipped?” 

“You must be barbarians from the outer 
darkness,” said the captain, scornfully. “ Ali 
wealthy nations know that our finest stuffs 
are twice dyed—dibaptha. They’re only for 
the robes of kings and priests and princes.” 

“What do the rich merchants wear,” 
asked Jane, with interest, “in the pleasure 
houses ?” 

“They wear the dibaptha. Our merchants 
are princes,” scowled the skipper. 

“Oh, don’t be cross. We do so like 
hearing about things. We want to know ad/ 
about the dyeing,” said Anthea, cordially. 

“Oh, you do, do you?” growled the man. 
“So that’s what you're here for! Well, you 
won't get the secrets of the dye trade out of 
me.” 

He went away, and everyone felt snubbed 
and uncomfortable. And all the time the 
long, narrow eyes of the Egyptian were 
watching, watching. The children felt as 
though he were watching them even through 
the darkness, when they lay down to sleep on 
a pile of cloaks. Next morning the baskets 
were drawn up full of what looked like whelk- 
shells. 

The children were rather in the way, but 
they made themselves as small as they could. 
While the skipper was at the other end of 
the boat they did ask one question of a 
sailor whose face was a little less unkind 
than the others. 

“ Yes,” he answered, “this is the dye-fish. 
It’s a sort of murex; and there’s another 
kind that they catch at Sidon ; and then, of 
course, there’s the kind that’s used for the 
dibaptha. But that’s quite different. 
It’s x 

“ Held your tongue ! 
And the man held it. 

The laden boat was rowed slowly round 
the end of the island, and was made fast in 
one of the two great harbours that lie inside 
a long breakwater. The harbour was full of 
all sorts of ships, so that Cyril and Robert 
enjoyed themselves much more than their 
sisters. The breakwater and the quays were 
heaped with ‘bales, baskets, and chests, and 
crowded with slaves and sailors. Farther 
along some men were practising diving. 

“That’s jolly good,” said Robert, as a 
naked brown body clove the water. 

“T should think so,” said the skipper. 
“The pearl-divers of Persia are not more 
skilful. Why, we’ve got a fresh-water spring 
that comes out at the bottom of the sea. 
Our divers dive down and bring up the 


“ Do go 


, 


’ shouted the skipper. 
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fresh water in skin bottles. Can your bar- 
barian divers do as much ?” 

“T suppose not,” said Robert, and put 
away a wild desire to explain to the captain 
the English system of waterworks—pipes, 
taps, mains, and the intricacies of the 
plumber’s trade. 

As they neared the quay the skipper made 

a hasty toilet. - 
He did his 
hair, combed 
his beard, put 
on a garment 
like a jersey 
with short 
sleeves, an em- 
broidered belt, a neck 
lace of beads, and a 
big signet ring. 

“‘ Now,” said he, “ I’m 


fit to be seen. Come 
along.” 
“Where to?” asked 


Jane, cautiously. 

“To Pheles, the 
great sea captain,” said 
the skipper. “The man 
I told you of, who loves 
barbarians.” 

Then Rekh-mara 
came forward and, for 
the first time, spoke. 

“T have known these 
children in another 
land,” he said. “You 
know my powers of 
magic. It was my magic 
that brought these bar 
barians to your boat. 
And you know how 
they will profit you. I 
read your thoughts. Let 
me come with you and | 
see the end of them, and 
then I will work the / 
spell I promised you 
in return for the little 
experience which you 
have so kindly given me on your boat.” 

The skipper looked at the Egyptian with 
some disfavour. 

“So it was your doing?” he said. “I 
might have guessed it. Well, come on.” 

Rekh-mara came, and the girls wished he 
hadn’t. But Robert whispered, “‘ Nonsense ; 


as long as he’s with us we’ve got some chance 
of the amulet. 
goes wrong.” 

The morning was so fresh and bright— 


We can always fly if anything 






“THAT'S JOLLY GOOD,’ SAID ROBERT, AS A NAKED 
BROWN BODY CLOVE THE WATER.” 
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their breakfast had been so good and so un- 
usual—they had actually seen the amulet 
round the Egyptian’s neck. One or two 
or all these things suddenly raised the child- 
ren’s spirits. They went off quite cheerfully 
through the city gate—it was not arched, but 
roofed over with a great flat stone—and so 
through the streets, which smelt horribly of 

fish and garlic and a thou- 


~\ sand other things even less 
agreeable. But far worse 


the street 

was_ the 
scent of the 
factory, where 
the skipper cal- 
led in to sell 
his night’s catch. 
I wish I could 
tell you all about 
that factory, but 
I haven’t time, 
and perhaps 
after all you 
aren’t interested 
in dyeing works. 
- I will only men 
tion that Robert 
was triumph- 
antly proved to 
be right. The 
yellowish - white 
liquid of a creamy consis- 
tency, and it smelt more 
strongly of garlic than garlic 
itself does. 

While the skipper was bar- 
gaining with the master of 
the dye-works the Egyptian 
came close to the children, and 
said suddenly and softly :- 


than 
scents 


dye was a 


wie “Trust me.” 


“TI wish we could,” said 
Anthea. 

“You feel,” said Rekh-mara, 
“that I want your amulet. 
That makes you distrust me.” 

“ Yes,” said Cyril, bluntly. 

“But you also—you want my amulet, and 
I am trusting you.” 

“ There’s something in that,” said Robert. 

“We have the two halves of the amulet,” 
said the priest, “but not yet the pin that 
joined them. Our only chance of getting 
that is to remain together. Once part these 
two halves, and they may never again be 
found in the same time and place. Be wise. 
Our interests are the same.” 

Before anyone could say more the skipper 














THE AMULET. 


came back, and with him the dye-master. 
His hair and beard were curled like the 
men’s in Babylon, and he was dressed like 
the skipper, but with added grandeur of gold 
and embroidery. He had necklaces of beads 
and silver, and a glass amulet with a man’s 
face—very like his own—set between two 
bulls’ heads, as well as gold and silver brace- 
lets and armlets. He looked keenly at the 
children. Then he said :— 

“My brother Pheles has just come back 
from Tarshish. He’s at his garden house, 
unless he’s hunting wild boar in the marshes. 
He gets frightfully bored on shore.” 

“ Ah,” said the skipper, “he’s a true-born 
Pheenician. ‘Tyre, Tyre, for ever—oh, 
‘Tyre rules the waves!’ as the old song says. 
I'll go at once and show him my young 
barbarians.” 


“T should,” said the 
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tulips and gladiolus and clumps of mandrake, 
which has bell-flowers that look as though 
they were cut out of dark blue jewels. In 
the distance were the mountains of Lebanon. 

The house they came to at last was rather 
like a bungalow—long and low, with pillars 
all across the front. Cedars and sycamores 
grew near it and sheltered it pleasantly. 

Everyone dismounted, and the donkeys 
were led away. 

“Why is this like Rosherville?” whispered 
Robert, and instantly supplied the answer : 
“Because it’s the place to spend a happy 
day.” 

“It’s jolly decent of the skipper to have 
brought us to such a ripping place,” said 
Cyril. 

“ Do you know,” said Anthea, “ this feels 

more real than anything else 
we've seen. It’s like a holiday in 


dye - master; “they are Pid . » — the country at home.” 

very rum, aren’t they? .-2% T The children were left alone in 
What frightful clothes, @ Ad @ dy a large hall. The floor was 
and what a lot of them! mosaic — done with wonderful 












Observe the covering of 
their feet. Hideous 
indeed!” 

Cyril could not 
thinking how easy 
and, at the same 
time, pleasant it 
would be to catch 
hold of the dye- 
master’s feet and 
tip him backward 


help 


into the great 
sunken vat just 
near him. fp 


But if he had, 
flight would have 
had to be the 
next move. 

So he restrained 
his impulse. 

There was something about 
this Tyrian adventure that was 
different from all the others. It 
was, somehow, calmer. And 
there was the undoubted fact 
that the charm was there on 
the neck of the Egyptian. 

So they enjoyed everything to the full—the 
row from the island city to the shore, the 
ride on the donkeys that the skipper hired 
at the gate of the mainland city, and the 
pleasant country—palms and figs and cedars 
all about. It was like a garden—clematis, 
honeysuckle, and jasmine clung round the 
olive and mulberry trees, and there were 


“THEY ENJOYED EVERYTHING TO THE FULL.” 


pictures of ships, and sea beasts, 
and fishes ; through an open door- 
way they could see a pleasant 
courtyard with flowers. 


Sion “T should like to spend a week 


here,” said Jane, “and donkey 
ride every day.” 
Everyone was feeling very jolly. 
Even the Egyp 
tian looked plea- 
santer than usual 
And then, quite 
suddenly, the 
skipper came 
back wearing a 
joyous smile. 
With him came 
the master of the 
house. He looked 
steadily at the 
children and 
nodded twice. 
“Ves,” he said, 
=, — “my steward will 
. ‘ pay you the price. 
But I shall not 
pay at that high 
rate for the Egyptian dog.” 

The two passed on. 

“This,” said the Egyptian, “is a pretty 
kettle of fish.” 

“What is?” asked all the children at once. 

“Our present position,” said Rekh-mara. 
“Our seafaring friend,” he added, “has sold 


$09 


us all for slaves ! 
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A hasty council succeeded the shock of 
this announcement. The priest was allowed 
to take part in it. His advice was “Stay,” 
because they were in no danger, and the 
amulet in its completeness must be some- 
where near, or, of course, they could aot 
have come to that place at all. And after 
some discussion they agreed to this. 

The children were treated more as guests 
than as slaves. But the Egyptian was sent 
to the kitchen and made to work. 

Pheles, the master of the house, went off 
that very evening, by the King’s orders, to 
start on another voyage. And when he was 
gone his wife found the children amusing 
company, and kept them talking and singing 
and dancing till quite late. “ To distract her 
mind from her sorrows,” she said 

‘I do like being a slave,” remarked Jane, 
cheerfully, as they curled up on the big, soft 
cushions that were to be their beds. 

It was black night wher they were 
awakened, each by a hand passed softly 
over its face and a low voice that whispered :— 

“ Be quiet, or all is lost.” 

So they were quiet. 

“It’s me— Rekh-mara — the priest of 
Amen,” said the whisperer. “ The man who 
bought us has gone to sea again, and he has 
taken my amulet from me by force; and I 
know no magic to get it back. Is there 
magic for that in the amulet you bear?” 

Everyone was brilliantly awake by now. 

“We can go after him,” said Cyril, leaping 
up; “but he might take ours as well. Or 
he might be angry with us for following 
him.” 

“T’ll see to that,” said the Egyptian in the 
dark. “ Hide your amulet well.” 

There in the deep blackness of that room 
in the Tyrian country house the amulet was 
once more held up and the word spoken. 

All passed through on to a ship that tossed 
and tumbled on a wind-blown sea. ‘They 
crouched together there till morning, and 
Jane and Cyril were not at all well. When 
the dawn showed dove-coloured across the 
steely waves they stood up as well as they 
could for the tumbling of the ship. Pheles, 
that hardy sailor and adventurer, turned 
quite pale when he turned round suddenly 
and saw them. 

“Well!” he said. ‘“ Well, I never did!” 

“ Master,” said the Egyptian, bowing low, 
and that was even more difficult than stand- 
ing up, “we are here by the magic of the 
sacred amulet that hangs round your neck.” 

“I never did!” repeated Pheles. “ Well, 
well!” 
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“What port is the ship bound for?” 
asked Robert, with a nautical air. 

But Pheles said, “ Are you a navigator?” 

Robert had to own that he was not. 

“Then,” said Pheles, “I don’t mind 
telling you that we're bound for the tin 
isles. Tyre alone knows where the tin 
isles are. It is the splendid secret we keep 
from all the world. It is as great a thing to 
us as your magic to you.” 

He spoke in quite a new voice, and seemed 
to respect both the children and the amulet 
a .ood deal more than he had done before. 

“The King sent you, didn’t he?” said Jane. 

“Ves,” answered Pheles ; “‘ he bade me set 
sail with half a score brave gentlemen and 
this crew. You shall go with us and see 
many wonders.” He bowed and left them. 

“What are we going to do now?” said 
Robert, when Pheles had caused them to be 
left alone, with a breakfast of dried fruits and 
a sort of hard biscuit. 

“Wait till he lands on the tin isles,” said 
Rekh-mara ; “then we can get the barbarians 
to help us. We will attack him by night 
and tear the sacred amulet from his accursed 
heathen neck,” he added, grinding his teeth. 

“When shall we get to the tin isles?” 
asked Jane. 

“ Oh, six months, perhaps, or a year,” said 
the Egyptian, cheerfully. 

“A year of “is?” cried Jane ; and Cyril, 
who was still feeling far too unwell to care 
about breakfast, hugged himself miserably 
and shuddered. 

It was Robert who said :— 

“Look here, we can shorten that year. 
Jane, out with the amulet! Wish that we 
were where our half amulet will be when the 
ship is twenty miles from the tin islands. 
That'll give us time to mature our plans.” 

It was done—the work of a moment ; and 
there they were, on the same ship, between 
grey northern sky and grey northern sea. 
The sun was setting in a pale yellow line. 
It was the same ship, but it was changed, 
and so were the crew. Weather-worn and 
dirty were the sailors, and their clothes torn 
and ragged. And the children saw that of 
course, though they had skipped many 
months, the ship had had to live through 
them. Pheles looked thinner, and his face 
was rugged and anxious. 

“Ha,” he cried, “the charm has brought 
you back! I have prayed to it daily these 


nine months—and now you are here. Have 
you no magic that can help ?” 

“What is your need?” asked the Egyp- 
tian, quietly. 
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“T need a great wave that shall whelm 
away the foreign ship that follows us. A 
month ago it lay in wait for us by the pillars 
of the gods, and it follows—follows to find 
out the secret of Tyre—the place of the tin 
islands. If I could steer by night I could 
escape them yet, but to-night there will be 
no stars.” 

“My magic will not serve you here,” said 
the Egyptian. 

But Robert said, “My magic will not 
bring up great waves, but I can show you 
how to steer without stars.” 

He took out the shilling compass, still, 
fortunately, in working order, that he had 
bought of another boy at school for five- 
pence, a piece of indiarubber, a strip of 
whalebone, and half a stick of red sealing- 
wax. 

And he showed Pheles 
how it worked. And Pheles 
wondered at the compass’s 
magic truth. 

“T will give it to you,” 
Robert said, “in return for 
that charm about your 


neck.” 
Pheles made no 
answer. He just 


laughed, snatched 
the compass from 
Robert’s hand, and 
turned away laugh- 
ing. 

“Be comforted,” 
the priest whis- 
pered; “our time 
will come.” 

The dusk deepened, and 
Pheles, crouched beside a 
dim lantern, steered by 
the shilling compass from 
the Crystal Palace. 

No one ever knew how 
the other ship sailed, but 
suddenly, in the deep night, 
the look-out man at the « e 
stern cried out in a terrible 
voice :— 

“She is close upon us.” 

“And we,” said Pheles, “are close to the 
harbour.” He was silent a moment, then 
suddenly he altered the ship’s course, and 
then he stood up and spoke. 

“Good friends and gentlemen,” he said, 
“who are bound with me in this trade ven- 
ture by our King’s command, the false foreign 
ship is close on our heels. If we land they 
land, and only the gods know whether they 

















“ PHELES, CROUCHED BESIDE A DIM LANTE RN, 
STEERED BY THE SHILLING COMPASS.” 


might not beat us in fight, and themselves 
survive to carry back the tale of Tyre’s secret 
island to enrich their own miserable land. 
Shall this be ?” 

“Never!” cried the half-dozen men near 
him. The slaves were rowing hard below, 
and could not hear his words. 

The Egyptian leaped upon him suddenly, 
fiercely, as a wild beast leaps. 

‘““Give me back my amulet,” he cried, and 
caught at the charm. The chain that held it 
snapped, and it lay in the priest’s hand. 

Pheles laughed, standing balanced to the 
leap of the ship that answered the oar-stroke. 

“This is no time for charms and mum- 
meries,” he said; “we've lived like men, 
and we'll die like gentlemen, for the honour 
and glory of Tyre, 
our splendid city. 
Tyre, Tyre for 
ever! It’s Tyre 
that rules the 
waves! I steer 
her straight for the 
Dragon rocks, and 
we go down for our 
city, as brave men 
should. The creep- 
ing cowards who 
follow shall go 
down as slaves 
and slaves they 
shall be to us when 
we live again. 
Tyre, Tyre for 
ever |” 

A great shout 
went up, and the 
slaves below joined 
in it. 

“Quick—the 
amulet!” cried 
Anthea, and held 
it up. Rekh-mara 
held up the one he had 
snatched from Pheles. The 
word was spoken, and the 
two great arches grew on the 
plunging ship in the shriek- 
ing of wind under the dark 
sky. From each amulet a great and beautiful 
green light streamed, and shone far out over the 
waves. It illuminated, too, the black faces and 
jagged teeth of the great rocks that lay not two 
ships’ lengths from the boat’s peaked nose. 

“Tyre, Tyre for ever! It’s Tyre that rules 
the waves!” The voices of the doomed 
rose in a triumphant shout. The children 
scrambled through the arch and _ stood 
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“THE WORD WAS SPOKEN, 


trembling and blinking in the Fitzroy Street 
parlour, and in their ears still sounded the 
whistle of the wind, the rattle of the oars, the 
crash of the ship’s bow on the rocks, and the 
last shout of the brave gentlemen-adventurers 
who went to their death singing, for the sake 
of the city they loved. 


“ And so we've lost the other half of the 
amulet again,” said Anthea, when they had 
told the psammead all about it. 

“Nonsense! Pooh!” said the psammead. 
“That wasn’t the other half. It was the 
same half that you’ve got—the one that 
wasn’t crushed and ‘ lost.’” 

“ But how could it be the same?” said 
Anthea, gently. 

“Well, not exactly, of course. The one 
you’ve got is a good many years older—but, 
at any rate, it’s not the other one. What did 
you say when you wished ?” 

“ T forget,” said Jane. 

“I don’t,” said the psammead. “ You 
said, ‘Take us where you are’—and it did. 
So, you see, it was the same half.” 

“T see,” said Anthea. 

“ Mark my words,” the psammead went on ; 
‘“‘vou’ll have trouble with that priest yet.” 
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AND THE TWO GREAT ARCHES GREW. 


“* Why, he was quite friendly,” said Anthea. 

“ All the same, you’d better beware of the 
Reverend Rekh-mara.” 

“Oh, I’m sick of the amulet,” said Cyril ; 
“we shall never get it.” 

“ Oh, yes, we shall,” said Robert. 
you remember December 3rd ?” 

“Jinks!” said Cyril. “I'd forgotten that.” 

“TI don’t believe it,” said Jane, “and I 
don’t feel at all well.” 

“Tf I were you,” said the psammead, “I 
should not go into the Past again till that 
date. You'll find it safer not to go where 
you're likely to meet that Egyptian any more 
just at present.” 

“Of coarse, we'll do as you say,” 
Anthea, soothingly, “though there’s some- 
thing about his face that I really do like.” 

“Still, you don’t want to run after him, I 
suppose?” snapped the psammead. “ You 
wait till the third and then see what happens.” 

Cyril and Jane were feeling far from well 
Anthea was always obliging—so Robert was 
overruled. And they promised. And none of 
them, not even the psammead, at all foresaw 
—as you, no doubt, do quite plainly—exactly 
what it was that wou/d happen on that 
memorable date. 


“ Don’t 


said 


( To be continued. ) 

















E have heard much of late 
years about the blacking-out 
by the Russian censor of 
passages in English news- 
papers which seek for circula- 
tion in the dominions of the 
Czar, but it is not, perhaps, generally known 
that this practice had its counterpart in the 
case of a broadside by George Cruikshank 
ninety years ago. Of this broadside I have 
written elsewhere, but only now have I come 
across it in a condition unknown to all but a 
very few collectors, and unseen by all but 
a very select company indeed. 

The uncoloured etching reproduced is 
from what is probably the only example in 
existence. As I wrote originally, the broad- 
side itself is instinct with the rough and 
brutal methods of our ancestors. Coloured 
by hand, it was published in 1815, the very 
year of the tragic death of the gifted and ill- 
fated Gillray, whose mantle as__ political 
caricaturist was now fallen upon his brilliant 
young contemporary. These were the days 
of hard hitting, of reckless charges, of im- 
prisonment for libel, of dramatic political 
episodes, and the wonder is that George 
Cruikshank escaped the fate of the Burdetts, 
the Hones, and the Hobhouses of the period. 

The fact is that George was a very shrewd 
young man and had a very shrewd idea of 
how far it was safe to go. Indeed, in this 
partially - suppressed cartoon we find him 
upon the very verge of recklessness and only 
drawing back from danger just in the nick of 
time. Brutal enough as is the satire as we 
see it, there is a brutality curiously hidden 
which, unsuspected by the initiated, proves to 
what astounding lengths satire of that period 
was sometimes ready to go. Before dealing 
in detail with this “Financial Survey of 
Cumberland, or the Beggar’s Petition,” it will 
be as well to relate the circumstances which 
led up to its perpetration. 

Ernest Augustus, Duke of Cumberland, 
born 1771, was perhaps the best hated of all 
the Royal personages of the period then in 
England, and this notwithstanding the fact 
that he was a man of conspicuous bravery. 
He was, for a few years after Queen Victoria’s 
iccession, next heir to the throne of England. 
Later he ascended the throne of Hanover 
inder the regulations of the Salic law, and 
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gained the affection of his people, proving 
himself a wise and beneficent ruler. Pro- 
bably William IV. put his character into a 
nutshell when he said: “ Ernest is not such 
a bad fellow, but if anyone has a corn he is 
sure to tread on it.” 

However that may be, there is no doubt 
that there is hardly a crime in the whole 
Decalogue which was not at one time or 
another laid at his door, and not the least 
among these was the crime of murder. 

To quote the succinct account of this affair 
given in the “Dictionary of National 
Biography”: “On the night of the 31st of 
May, 1810, the Duke was found in his 
apartments in St. James’s Palace with a 
terrible wound in his head, which would 
have been mortal had not the assassin’s 
weapon struck against the Duke’s sword. 
Shortly afterwards his valet, Sellis, was found 
dead in his bed with his throat cut. On 
hearing the evidence of the surgeons and 
other witnesses, the coroner’s jury returned 
a verdict that Sellis had committed suicide 
after attempting to murder the Duke. The 
absence of any reasonable motive . 
caused this event to be greatly discussed, 
and democratic journalists did not hesitate 
to hint that he really murdered Sellis.” 

One of these journalists, Henry White, 
was sentenced in 1815 to fifleen months’ 
imprisonment and a fine of two hundred 
pounds for publishing the rumour. The 
story again cropped up in 1832, when the 
Duke had made himself particularly ob 
noxious to the Radical Press, and was 
exploited by a pamphleteer named Phillips. 
The Duke prosecuted him, and he was 
promptly found guilty and sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment. 

Notwithstanding this there was little abate- 
ment in the persecution of the Duke. Even 
Lord Brougham in the House of Lords 
sneeringly called him to his face “the illus- 
trious Duke— illustrious only by courtesy.” 
From which it is sufficiently plain why it was 
that the Whig Cabinet lof the period felt 
it advisable to hurry on our late Queen’s 
marriage. 

So much for a general review of the Duke’s 
career. We will now return to the year 1815 
and the publication of the broadside with 
which we are concerned. 
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The Duke had just announced his inten- 
tion of marrying the Princess of Salm, who 
had been twice a widow. The Prince Regent 
had raised no objection, but the Queen, who 
had a rooted objection to second marriages, 
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This is the moment seized by Cruikshank 
in the broadside here reproduced. Before 
the half-open door of “St. Stephen’s,” behind 
which is seen a crowd of members, Lord 
Cochrane fires, from a mortar decorated with 





THE BROADSIDE, SHOWING THE MURDERED VALET. 


made no secret of her disapproval. The 
country, too, was indignant, because another 
Royal marriage spelt, in accordance with 
what was then the ordinary usage, a further 
burden upon the Exchequer. 

On July 3rd the proposal was made in the 
Commons to increase by £6,000 the Duke’s 
pension of £18,000 a year, which he held in 
addition to his salary of £3,000 a year as 
colonel of the rst Hussars. ‘lhe House was 
equally divided on the vote, when a dramatic 
incident occurred. Lord Cochrane, heir to 
the Dundonald peerage, and a member of 
the House of Commons, had, in the previous 
year, been wrongfully found guilty of partici 
pation in a Stock Exchange fraud and had 
been imprisoned. On this very third day of 
July he was released from prison, and immedi- 
ately repaired to Westminster. The House 
was at that moment going to a division. His 
lordship entered just in time to record his 
casting vote against the increase of the Duke’s 
pension, and thus by an_ extraordinary 
coincidence the Duke was the _ poorer 
and the country the richer by six thousand 
a year. 


a full-bottomed wig, a cannon-ball labelled 
“Casting vote.” This, striking the Duke full 
in the rear, drives him towards a bank on 
which stand three Grenadiers, the Princess 
of Salm (recognizable by the flag which she 
carries, labelled “ Psalms”), and her little 
boy, who sings :— 
My daddy is a Grenadier 
And he’s pleased my mammy O. 
With his ong swoard and broadswoard 
And his bayonet so handy O. 

The Duke, from whose hand falls his 
petition and whose head is adorned with a 
cuckold’s horns, cries aloud: “Pity the 
sorrow of a poor young man,” whilst Coch 
rane thunders out: “No; no. We'll have 
no petitions here. Do you thint (séc) we are 
not up to your hoaxing, cadging tricks? You 
vagrant, do you think we'll believe all you 
say or swear? Do you think that your 
services or your merits will do you any good 
here ? If you do I can tell you from experi- 
ence that you are cursedly mistaken, so set 
off and don’t show your ugly face here again. 
If you do, shiver my timbers if I don’t send 
you to Ellenborough Castle ; aye, aye, my 
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boy, I'll clap you in the grated chamber, where 
there’s neither door, window, onr (sz¢) fire- 
place. I'll put you in the Stocks / I'll put 
you in the Fidlory! Vl fine you. TVil—TI'll 
play hell with you! D - me, I think I 
have just come in time to give you a shot 
between wind and water.” 

On the ground below the flying Duke 
lie documents recording his pensions and 
salaries. 

No wonder, you will say, that such a 
scandalous attack upon a personage so near 
the throne should be suppressed with a high 
hand. The marvel is that artist and pub- 
lisher should have escaped the fate of Henry 
White and the pamphleteer Phillips. But 
you will be more surprised than ever when 
you learn that not only did artist and 
publisher go scot-free, but that the plate, so 
lar from being suppressed, was published and 
scattered broadcast among the people with- 
out protest. 

Why, then, you say, talk of the broadside 
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which reaches from ‘the feet of the three 
soldiers right down to the path in the lower 
right-hand corner of the design? Well, that 
great black blot covers what would have 
inevitably landed George Cruikshank and 
Mr. W. N. Jones, of 5, Newgate Street, 
publisher, in a larger building higher up the 
same street, if it had not been for a happy 
afterthought of Mr. W. N. Jones, which took 
shape in a liberal use of lamp-black. 

On the space so covered the reckless 
George, unmindful of the fate of Henry 
White, had etched the scantily-clothed figure 
of the unhappy valet Sellis, with bleeding 
throat, crying aloud: “Is this a razor that I 
see before me? Thou canst not say I did 
it.” 

After only one or two proofs had been 
pulled George and his publisher would seem 
to have become appalled at their temerity, 
and the plate was only issued coloured and 
with the peccant figure blotted out. For 
many years I hoped and hoped in vain to 








THE SAME VKINT AS PUBLISHED, SHOWING THE FIGURE OF THE VALET KLACKED OUT. 


is a forerunner of the blacking-out process 
practised at the present day? I will tell you. 

Do you not notice in the darker impression 
of the plate—darker because the original has 
been painted—that such perspective as the 
picture has is destroyed by a great black blot 


come across an uncoloured proof displaying 
the hidden figure. But it was not until 1905 
that I was fortunate enough to light upon 
the probably unique proof here reproduced 
for the edification of those who love pictorial 
curiosities. 








Curiosities. 
Copyright, 1996, by George Newnes, Limited. 


[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted.) 


J]. Hayllar, entitled, ‘‘ Now, Den, All Tum and Tee 
TE AsoULT co Sapawnen | “seg *? Me Dump.” One waggish correspondent has sent 
us an amusing pictorial parody of the picture in 
question, and we reproduce it herewith. 





A PRIMITIVE METHOD OF MAKING FIRE. 

**In some parts of the East Indies the natives get 
a light by rubbing two pieces of bamboo together, as 
shown in the photograph. The silica in the wood 
grinds off into a fine powder, which is thus made very 
hot, and ignites by contact with the oxygen of the 
air.” —Mr. Frank Lovett, 41, Outram Road, Croydon. 


IN THE CLUTCHES OF A LEOPARD, 

‘*T send you an original photograph, taken by a 
. friend of mine, of an extraordinary incident in 

“ NOW, DEN, ALL TUM AND TEE ME DUMP!” Central Africa—the timely rescue of a nigger from 

Our readers will remember the very successful Art — the clutches of a snarling leopard. I call it ‘ A Timely 
in Photography Competitions which were held in this Shot,’ and I doubt whether a photograph of a similar 
Magazine regently. One of the pictures set as a incident has ever been taken ”—Mr. W. G. Cooper, 
model to be copied was that popular engraving by Victoria Avenue, Sleaford, Lincolnshire. 






Tee ORIGINAL, SET AS A Copy 


“Mow, PER ALL Tur AnD Tee me Dump 


== 








THEFT BY A CREEPER. 


**T had in my greenhouse 
two keys, hanging upon an 
iron bracket at the end of the 
house. Wanting the keys one 
day, I found them missing ; 
made inquiries and looked, 
as I thought, everywhere, but 
| could not find them. In the 
autumn, while giving the vine 
attention, I discovered the 
keys (as shown in photograph) 
hanging some distance away 
from where I had put them. 
The tendril of the vine had 
taken hold of the keys; then 
the vine, growing, carried 
them away. Photo. by Mr. 
L. R. Protherse, Bristol.” 
Mr. Henry W. Gillingham, 
Accra Villa, Raglan Road, 
Bishopston, Bristol. 


EDIBLE BIRDS’ NESTS. 

**T send you two photo- 
graphs, one of an edible 
bird’s nest in the spot where it was built, 
showing how it is constructed against the 
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or isinglass, which is secreted 
by special glands in the 
mouth of the bird. Most 
people know that these nests 
are regarded as a luxury in 
China, where they are made 
into soup. Only the wealthy 
are able to afford them, for 
they are said to fetch as much 
as fifty shillings per pound. 
From fifieen to twenty 
thousand pounds’ worth are 
sent to Singapore and China 
annually.” — Mr. Percy 
Collins, The Hatherley 
Rooms, Reading. 
SUGAR -COLUMN 
BUILDING, 

In our January issue we 
published a photograph in 
the ‘* Curiosities” section of 
an upright column made of 
lumps of sugar placed one on 
top of another. We entitled 
the paragraph accompanying 


the photograph *“Can You Beat This?” The most successful 
attempt to out-do our contributor has reached us in the photo- 
graph reproduced herewith. The latest 


sé 


sugar-column builder” 





says: ‘‘I saw that one of your contributors 
built a sugar tower thirteen cubes high. I 
tried my hand at this the other day, under the 
conditions given by your contributor, viz. : 
taking the lumps haphazard from the bowl 
and placing them one on the top of another 


without an adhesive of any kind. The result 
is that I can send you a photograph of such 
a tower twenty-three lumps high. After 


the photograph was taken another lump 
was added.” —A. E. Bass, Transcend House, 
Llandudno, N.W. Can any of our con- 
tributors beat this latest record ? 


cliff side; the other of a little heap of these 
nests as they are exposed for sale in Chinese 
shops. These nests (which are made by 
a species of swift) are collected for the 
Chinese market in the Malay Archipelago, 
and are especially common in Sumatra and 
Borneo. They are built on the sides of 
caves, especially in sea cliffs, and are com- 
posed of a substance resembling gelatine 











BUTTERFLIES’ EGGS. 

** This is a photograph of some butterflies’ 
eggs much magnified. They are very curious, 
and are not unlike the eyes of some of Mr. 
Wells’s ‘ First Men in the Moon,’ as depicted 
some time ago in your pages.”—Mr. Guy 
Dalrymple, 385, Washington Boulevard, 
Chicago. 





































\N EXCELLENT OPTICAL ILLUSION. 

** I send you a curious photograph of a tympanum 
of late Norman style, above the main entrance toa 
Gloucestershire church. The carving in relief is 
shown in the picture as being sunk; if, however, 
the picture is turned upside down the carving appears 
i am quite unable to explain the phe- 
Cookson, Westwood, Chel- 


in relief. 
nomenon.” —Mr. EI. 
tenham. 


A TREE WITHIN A TREE 

** This is a tree within a tree, but the tree inside is 
actually older than the one encircling it. Lumber- 
men in a forest in the North-West came across this 
curious growth. They cut down what they supposed 
to be an enormous fir tree. When sawn in two it was 
found to be hollow, having actually grown around the 
stump shown in the centre. The rings in the centre 
tree prove that it is much older than the other, being 
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of the cedar species, 
but the fir grew so 
rapidly that it sur- 
rounded the cedar. 
Naturalists who have 
studied the freak say 
that the fir must have 


grown from a_ seed- 
ling which sprouted 


on the bark of the 
cedar. The rings on 
the latter show it to be 
over three hundred 
years old. It was a 
good-sized tree when 
the fir began to grow.” 

Mr. D. A. Willey, 
Baltimore. 





ANOTHER OPTICAL ILLUSION. 
** Here is a photograph of a house at Barton, near 


St. Mary Charch. This held upside down still shows 
a house as if built under a cliff. The road to the 
house becomes the roof. The pails at the door look 
like cages hanging from the roof. The hedge forms 
a creeper growing from the cliff. The roof of the 
house looks like grass growing up to it, and the cart 
at the side as if it were an overshot water-wheel at 
the side of the house, the water coming from the 
cliff.’"—Mr. W. S. Hole, Momein, Upper Hermosa 
Road, Teignmouth. 
MORE “NATIVE” ENGLISH. 

‘* You are entertaining your readers with peculiarly- 
worded native address cards. Here is one that was 
handed to me in Delhi two or three years ago.” —Mr. 
H. J. Dale, Daisy Bank, Leckhampton, Glos. 

KULLOO MUL. 
’ & Shawl Merchant. 
(Address) Matra Nil. Delhi, (India.) 

Gold and silver embroidery, Dresses, Centrepieces, 
Dioleys, Teacosey, Table covers. Curtains, Phool- 
karies, Rugs, Silks, Rampore Chudders, Shawls, 
Pushminas, etc. eto, 

N. B.—Onar prices will help your purse and knock 
all Bazar dealers into that well-known cocked hat, and 
we request you to haul over the coals this dominant 
fact before going elsewhera. 


Orders attended Promptly, 
No satisfaction no pay twig? 
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WOODEN POST-CARDS. 

‘*T send you this photograph of two wooden post- 
cards, such as were distributed at the Lewis and 
Clark Centennial Exposition at Portland, 

Oregon, last summer. On the address side is 
printed a picture of an Indian woman carry- 
ing a papoose, below which is inscribed, 
‘ The Spirit of Sacajawen greets you, as she 
did the explorers’ ; while the reverse bears 
this pulpy inscription: ‘ All a-board fir the 
Expo. Arrived oak-a. Its ash-tonishing. 
Yew cedar sights of your li Everything 
fir-straight and tree-mendous, particularly the 
Forestry building. The trail is sap-prising, 
more than a pear of peaches and the beech 
knot in it fir fun. No need to pine fir what 
yew plank down, eve ard and (s)lumber 
at poplar prices. If you want a larch time 
just spruce up and em-bark. Yew walnut 
regret it. Butternut delay. — Log-ically, 
Hickory Hemlock.’” — Mr. Charles J. 
Ileidelberger, 38, West Ninety-third Street, 
New York. — 

A CURIOUS CUSTOM. 

‘*This is a photograph of a well to which a 
curious custom is attached. As can be seen in the 
picture, the well is surrounded by a hedge covered 
with strips of cloth of all colours Every person 
drinking at the well knots a strip of cloth to one of 
the branches. I could find no explanation of this 
custom. The hedge is decorated with hundreds of 


strips of cloth. The well itself is situated in the 
grounds of Ardcandrisk, in the county of Wexford.” 
—A Contributor. 
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HOW A GAS-MANTLE PHOTOGRAPHED 
IN THE DARK. 

** When radium was discovered a few years ago, it 
was found that many other substances were radio-active 
also, though in a less degree. One of the best of these 
is thorium, a rare metal obtained from the Brazilian 
1aines and used in the manufacture of incandescent 
mantles to impart a high degree of luminosity. All 
these radio-active substances emit rays which have the 

power of affecting the 
photographic plate, 
and this fact sug- 
gested the method 
by which the accom- 
panying illustration 
was obtained. The 
letters were cut from 
an ordinary unused 
mantle and pressed 
in close contact with 
the sensitive side of 
a slow plate, which 
was then allowed to 
remain in absolute 
darkness for a fort- 
night. On develop- 
ing, the impressions 
of the mantle were 
found to be faithfully 
recorded, and it is 
particularly notice- 
able how plainly the 
texture of the woven 
material is shown.” 

Mr. H.O. Horton, 
Woodhouse, Long- 
ton, Stafis. 


ITSELF 
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A RUSSIAN “ BANDOORA.” 

This illustration represents the South Russian 
popular instrument, the 4odsa or bandoora, this 
specimen coming from the village where the leader 
of the /otemkin mutiny, Matushehenko, was born. 
Lieutenant Kovalenko, whose narrative of that 
dramatic event was published in the December and 
January numbers of THE STRAND MAGAZINE, 
plays the éandsra, and had one with him on 
board before and during the mutiny. We take 
this opportunity of explaining, at Mr. Kovalenko’s 





in the narrative com- 
‘*The captain and an 


that the 

with the 
Alexiev,”’ 
on page 639, and 
ending ‘“ Finally 
his strength de 
serted him and 
he sank,” on page 
641, was obtained 
by us from one 
of the sailors 
engaged in the 
mutiny and inserted 
as giving a_ vivid 
account of events 
which did not 
fall under Mr. 
Kovalenko’s own 
direct observation. 
As he happened 
to be out of reach 
of “proofs” at 
the time, we were 
unable to refer the 
passage to him ; 
but, very natur- 
ally, he does not 
wish to be made 


request, 
mencing 
officer, 


passage 
words 
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responsible for any statement except that contained 
in his own work, and we have much pleasure 
in making this explanation. 


EXTRAORDINARY TROUSERS. 

**T have heard of two men getting into one pair of 
trousers before, but I never heard of three persons 
being able to do so. You will see by the photograph, 
however, that they have done so. These trousers 
were made bya [ristol firm for one of their customers 
in South Africa, the measures being as follows : 
sixty-nine inches round the corpulency, forty-five 
thigh, twenty-six knee, twenty-three bottoms, thirty- 
two length of leg.”—Mr. Samuel Semington, Staple- 

ton Road, Bristol. 


A CHURCH BLOWN 
UP BY NATURAL 
GAS. 

‘The natural gas 
by which the church 
shown in the photo- 
graph is heated was 
found to be leaking, 
and a man crawled 
under the floor to in- 
vestigate. He struck 
a match and an ex- 
plosion followed, 
with the result de- 
picted ; both ends of 
the church were left 
intact. The man was 
only slightly injured. 
The photograph was 
taken by Mr. A. C. 
Darling, of Petrolia, 
Canada.’’ — Mr. 
Harry F. Corey, 
Petrolia, Canada. 




















‘‘A STRANGE SIGHT IT WAS THAT MET THEM NOW IN THE CIRCLE OF LIGHT.” 


(See bage 376. ) 





